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evils inherent in every form of Republican 
policy, it evinces the ineſtimable benefits, reſult - ; 
ing to Liberty itſelf, from. the lawful dominion 
of hereditary Kings, and the ſteady operation of 
well - regulated Monarchy. With | 


reſpectfully offered to Your Mar zsTv, as 
Sovereign of the freeſt nation upon earth ; and 
that Sovereign , „through whoſe diſcerning 
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munificence, the intereſt of thoſe liberal arts , 


which diſtinguished and ennobled Greece beyond 
all other countries of antiquity , has been more 
ſucceſsfully promoted in Your MAI EST Vs do- 


minions, than during any former period in the 


British annals. That Jour MaJzsTY may long 
reign 
and the unrivalled Patron of uſeful learning, is 


illuſtrioue Guardian af public 


the fervent prayer . 1 
. YOU R MAI E S T Y's - | 
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Moſt dutiful Subject and Servant. "x3 
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rnfancy er Gere; 480 deſcribes 


its [da 
advancement towards civilization an 


power. But 


pt 


the main deſign of my Work is' Confined to the 


ſpace 'of ſeven centuries: * which elapſed from the 
ſettlement of the konbat⸗ in Aſia Minor till the 


eſtabliſhment” of the Macedonian empite in the 
Eaft; during which memoräble ee the arts 
and arms of the Greeks, conſpiring to to eite the 


admiration and terror of the ancient world; "Jaltly 


werit che attentive ſtudy of the pfeſent age? And 


poſterity. In the general revolutioñs of the r e 
tional confederacy, which, though always Zuse 
and imperfect, was never altogether diffolved, 
have interwoven the deſcription ane” print cipal 


tranſactions of each + indepetident republic „0 


ever ſmall or inconſiderable; and; By co omparin! 
authors ſeldom read; and not fietuently? confulte 
for hiſtorical materials, have endeavoured” to trace 


the intricate ſeries, ad! to explain the Tecr t con | 


nexion, "or ſeemingly” deta events, , in order 


to reduce the ſcattered members of Grecia ſtory OY 


into one > perpetual unbroken 2 5 4 defign, , 


eee eee 39 OW Or eee, OAT aug, 5 


PREFACE. 


= Aiken: indeed, ee? new, yet evidendy at EY 
culated to promote the Stent purpoſes of [ Sea : 
and utility. 

In the view which I Soup taken of my ſubject, 7 
the fluctuation of public affairs, and the viciſſi- 
tudes of ar and fortune, appear ſcarcely the moſt 
ſplendid and furely not the moſt intereſting, 
portion of Grecian hiſtory. By genius and fancy, 
not leſs than by patriotiſm and proweſs, the Greeks 
are honorably diſtinguiſhed among the nations of 


the earth. By the Greeks, and by them alone, 
Literature, Philoſophy, and the Fine Aris, were 


treated as important concerns of ſtate, and em- 
2 as powerful engines of policy. From their 
terary glory, not only their civil, but even their 
military tranſactions, derive their chief importance 
and dignity, To complete, therefore, my preſent 
undertaking ,-.it ſeemed neceſſary, to unite the 
hiſtory of arts with that of empire, and to comr 
bine 10 0 the external revolutions of war and go· | 
vernment, the intellectual improvements of men 5 
and the ever varying pickure off ums en 5 
mY manners. | 
In the execution of this extanſiva alan. might 1 
fame any merit to myſelf, it would be that of 
having diligently ſtudied the Greek writers, withe 
out adopting their prejudices, or copying their 
narratives with ſervility. Many. events, highly in» 
tereſtiug to the citizens. of Athens or. of Sparta, 
now intereſt no more; concerning many im- 


portant tranſactions; anciently too familiar to be 


x: Le * Modern Reader wil CES 


Speck information. On. ſome occaſions, . 
fore, I found it neceſſary to concentrate and 
abridge; on others, to dilate and expatiate; but 


have never ſacrificed that due relation of parts to 


the whole, and to each other, or violated: that 
unity of deſign which I was ambitious to attain in 
the preſent Hiſtory, by condeſcending to copy or 


tranſlate. In the Work throughout , I have 


ventured to think for myſelf; and my opinions, 
whether well or ill e are. at n Ln 
own. 


The preſpnt Hery was unteres. 7 100 ; 


confiirable part of it written, many years agos 
by the advice of ſome perſons of taſte and learn- 
ing, who, having read my hiſtorical Introduction 
to the Orations of Lyſias and Iſocrates, wiſhed to 


ſee the whole ſeries of Grecian ſtory treated on the 
ſame plan. My fituation , and my leiſure, enabled 


me to meet their wiſh ; but before my manuſcript 
was prepared for the Preſs, my ſtudies were in- 
terrupted by the only employment, not enjoined 
by ſome poſitive duty, which I ſhould have ab 


3 (ſuch are the ſanguine hopes of authors!) | 
to ſuſpend my literary labors. During that long 


interval, different portions of Grecian hiſtory have 
been ww Wears in Engliſh, as well as in * Es 


* 


* Ainove the foreign works, I diſtinguish with pleaſure thoſe "of 


Mr. Meiners of Gottingen To the author of this Hiſtory it 
would be very flattering to find the opinions which he hazarded in 


his introduction ro Lyſias, confirmed in a ſubſequent work of ſuch - 
an admired ſcholar as Mr. Meiners (ſee his Geſchichte des Luxus 


der Athenienſer , Lemgo 1782), were it not extremely natural that 
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JEN 
* 
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languages. DIO as g df e thoſe gk an re: 
main incomplete, and as none of them embrace 
the whole extent of my ſubject, or at all pre- 
occupy my plan, I venture to offer the preſent 
Hiſtory: , deeply. ſenſible as I am of its e 
e che rp rig of the TR -* PALIT 


NT : 4 N «uf I 


1 . "Ra hom oh tat , lin 3 the ae | 


facts ,- and deduce fimilar concluſions. In the following Hiſtory, 
my views of the Pythagorean. band, and of the ' Platonic philoſophy, 
though ſufficiently remote from vulgar opinion, nearly coincide * 


_ with thoſe of Mr. Meiners in his- Geſchichte des Urſprunges, Fort- 


| gangs, and Verfalls der Wiſſenchafften in Griechenland; that is, 
the Hiſtory of the Origin, Progreſs, and Decay of Philoſophy | 
in Greece: a work not yet completed, but which , as far as it 
extends, I will venture to recommend as one of the moſt valuable 
aſuries of ones learning: contained. in any modern 
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CHAP. LV. 
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Sant of Greece N the Abolition of Roa. — 


Deſcription of Laconia and Meſſenia. — Cauſes of 10 


the War between thoſe States. — Invaſion of Meſ- 1 
ſenia. — Diſtreſs of the Meſſenians. — The horrid © 
Means by which they endeavour to remedy it. — 
They obtain. Aſſiftance from: Argos and Arcadia. — © 
Their Capital taken by the Spartans. — Iſſue ad 3 
the faſt Meſſeuian War. —- State of Greece. — 1 
be Colony, of Tarentum | founded. — | The oke F 
 Meſſenian mar. Character and Exploit: of + 
. Ariftomenes, — The Diſtreſs of © the Spartans. — © 
bey obtain Aſſiſtance from Athens. — The Poet - 
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ſenia. — Of the Northern \ Republics of Greece. 
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© police ither ability nor . inclination to, conkers. WO 
plate 2 he 12 tranfaQions in, the _ 
light' of ; j far le 15 te d A and, 19 Fecord . 
them. 1 "recep victories, er, haltil, ile tr tri '' 
are celebrated in | 10 art dels oog 1 8 commemno-, TREES 
rated by the ad monument; but 0 NIN any. „ 
2 17 of connected events, is a deſign, which 
they enjoy not the means to execute, ſcarcely che N 
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* THE HISTORY © oF GREECE. 


| Their, Gmple and obſcure anne: x which 
ths? paſs unremembered by themſelves," rarely 
_ excite the inquiſitive ee of their more culti- 
vated neighbours In remote ages of the world , 


one people became an object of attention to another, 


only as they became conſiderable; for until the 
full maturity o Grecian refinement, the moſt po- 
lifred*nations/ of antiquity attempted not to in- 
veſtigate the nature and powers of man in the un- 
tutored efforts of ſavage life. The daring ſpirit, 
and fierce incurſions, of the Barbarians in the eaſt 
of Europe, excited terror and conſternation among 


the more civilized and more effeminate inhabitants 


of. Leſſer, Aſia * ; but the Juxurious pride. « of the. 
latter never. cöndeke sede to examine the origin 


13 


and hiſtory of the people who were occaſionally the 5 


object of their fears. The only circumſtantial in- 
formation concerning both the Afiatics and the 

uropeans, muſt be derived from the early hiſtorians 5 
"of Greece - and When we reflect on the innumerable 
cauſes Which conſpire to bury i in oblivion the ex · 
ploits of riling communities, there is reaſon to 
wonder that we ſhould know ſo much concerning. 
the ancient ſtate of that country, rather than i; 
regrer, that, our knowledge . 1s imperfect. . 

1. muſt be allowed, however, that our WP": 5 
br the firſt portion, of Grecian hiſtory', are rather 1 5 


The iydties , bly; etc, - Hiſtory and Fable | atteſt the early ry 
e{vilization; the wealth, and wickedneſs, of thoſe nations. See parti - 3 


cularly Herodotus, I. i. c. 93. et ſeg. and Strabo > BALD 27. $03 
et ſeq, and 1. xii. & xili. p. 572. 


, 4 4 
' 1 1 : * ; 
F * 1 * 
5 5 » 1 N 1 7 K . 
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3 ah conſiſtent? ny 


| or rbapſodies of the. elde, or bards » were ſucoeeded by thoſe of the 1 | 
Cyclic fone tin hom? an account 1s given in -Caſaubon ad Athe- SN Too 
neum, |. vii. ce. 4. SalmaC. in Solin. et Schwarzins Altdorf 1 — 


Rorion was rather/amalgamnted,, than purified , by Malala,"Cedrenns, _ 


'» #£.Y; 


2 The a Abend on 1 „ 
ſuch, as a very cautious writer would chuſe en- 
tirely to avoid, ſince, whatever authorities he fol- * 
t is ſufficient-to read Thueydides's introduction to his admired » 
hiſtory of the Peloponneſian war, to perceive how little correct in- N e 
formation could be obtained by that diligent inquirer into the anti. 

quities of his country. If we admit the common chronolozy; there 

js reaſon to believe that the ſcattered fragments of Greeian- hiſtory © 
were preſerved during. thirteen centuries by oral. tradition. The. tales © 


Diff. de Poetis — 'Compoſition' in 'proſe begun wir the uſe kk 
alphabetic. welding, about fix centuries before Chriſt. Plin. Nat: Hit. 


1. v. c. 29. The firſt- proſe writers, or more properly the firſt Re a 


writers, were, Pherecydes of Sytos 3 Acufllaus of Argos; 'Heliani- 
cus of Lesbos Hecateus and Dionyſſus, both of Miletus; the laſt 1 
of whom flourished in the 65th. Olymp, „B. C. and immediately ' 


N. 


preceded Herodotus. From the work of Herodocus „ Which forms. 1 5 | 8 
as it were 2 the shade between Epie Poetry "and Hiſtory, we m | | 
Judge of the writings of his predeceſſors; from whom, together Wit 


v3 


the Cyclic. poets , Anaximenes of Lampfacus, who lived in the time e 
of Alexander ine Great, and Diodorus Siculus', 'who' lived in the ä 1 : 
time of Julius Ceſar , compiled the Krk books of their very extenſive x 
but | inaccurate” collections. Apollodorus, Hyginus tand many 

others, whoſe works are now loſt), combined the more ancient re- 

'gords , whether in proſe or. verſe, with the additions and: -embellish«. 


ments 'of the "lyric and tragic poets. When the Greek learniog. bee , 4 8 
came 'known to the Romans, this compound of hiftory and fable „„ v 


furniched the Tubject and the incidents of junumerable tragedies” to 
Ennius, Aceius, Livius Andronicus, eto. After the downfal of Aae, 


learning took. refuge in tue eaſtern. world. The Antiquities and | 
early hiſtory of Greece again became objects of Rudy among the 


natives of thut country; but the hererogeneous malt of tot and 


Tietz, ' Conffantinus Manaſfes, and viher" Greeks of the middle | 
ages, See Heine, not. ad Eneid. II. and Vofflas de Hiftoris. 
Grecis. + With few exceptions, the Greek Writers.. may, be, pros 


| nounced extremely. careles in matters. of; chronoJogy,. Herodogys « 5 . . 2 | 


who has denn ae byles. ta- father: of - 3 ws nern, 


5 


/ 
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0 M A ., Iows,; his narrative Gln! in 1 paged} 10 liable 3 
I to objection . Yet it ſeems eſſential to the inte- 
. _-grity+of the preſent Work, to explain from what 


1 


g aſſemblage of nations the Greeks were formed, 
and by what fortunate ſteps they arrived, from 


"feeble. beginnings, to, that condition of manners 
- in which they are deſeribed by Homer; 
whoſe immortal poems, like a meteor in the gloom 


of night, Drinheens, the obſcure. OOO, of his 
1 ie „ 5 12 ins 


Fit irh. The ten fin ks "agree. with the 
3 authentie records of ſacred hiſtory, in repreſenting 


e t 6 


* 


earlier period than any other portion of the weſtern 


world. The ſouthern corner of Europe, compre- | 


| ended. between the /thirty-ſixth, and, dert felt 


1 1 12 
"commonly as by the. . of men. "The accurate "hiſtories of 


© Thycydides: and Xenophon „Where the time of each event is preciſely | 


| aſvertained , comprehend no more than a period of ſeventy Yard. 


es”; Ryen in their time, chronology, ſeems. not to have been cultivated as 
| | a ſueges Ange the. firſt. ſpecimen of that kind is ſaid to have, been 

Ziven by Demetrius Phalereus in his  EPXovTwV anten; about 125 

the middle aft ine fourth century before Ohriſt. The labors ok 


Demetrius. were; corrected and. extended. by Philpghorvs, in his Ard. 
The hiſtorian Timeus , who flourighed. in the time of Ptolemy. Phila. 


began, 7276, B. G. His contemporary. Solibius gave a work, entitled 


2 


"the, countries, afterwards known by the names of 
FF hrace, Macedon, and Greece, as peopled at an 


Lelphas Ard arranged bis narrative in the order of atze, whigh 


gcgerah gern Apoligdarus wrote the cus raßig xporny; and on 


ſuch, chronologers reſts the credit of all later compilers, as well as 


i "of the Lee e. 1 — were. compoſes. MP; 264 years 


Wig tow G PRs gals 697 x 4 1 ary 68 1 TP 


* What rs On 0 a or the frſt ider of Attica, 
4 that "they differed widely from each other (ro derm rig 9* 5 


Fd 


a 


way be "yk to all 1 hiſtories of tote early times. 1 be # 
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4 f lite ordering 

cedonia towards W Fea 2 on 3 des. Phy 
ſurrounded by the ſea, was inhabited; above ei gh! 
teen centuries before tlie Chriſtian ra, by mA,] 

ſmall tribes of hunters and ſhepherds, among whom 
the Pelaſgi ad- Hellenes were the moſt Akron The re. 
and powerſul. The barbarous Pelaſgi venerated ee ; 
Inachus ae founder; and for a ſimilar tenſom Fe 
the more humane Hellenes reſpected Deucalion- 
From his ſon Hellen, they derived their general 
appellation, which originally denoted a ſmall tribe in 
Iheſſaly; and from Dorus, Eolus, and leon? bis The latter 
more remote deſcendants, they were diferininned divided in- 


Dori 85 8 4 
by the names of Dorians, Eolians, and TJonians'*/ ee, Nj 


The Dorians took poſſeſſion of that mountainous and 1. 
diſtrict of Greece, afterwards, called Doris; the 
Ionians, whoſe name was in ſome meaſurè loſt in 


the illuſtrious appellation of Athenians, ſettled in 4 | 


the leſs barren? parts: of Attica; and the „ 
peopled Elis and Arcadia, the weſtern and inlaud 
regions of the Peloponneſus Notwithſtandin 


ing 
many partial migrations, theſe three original wor” 


diviſions of the Hellenes generally entertained an 
. affetion; for the eſtabliſhments: which had been 
preferred by the wiſdom or caprice of their re- 
ſpective anceſtors ; a cireumſtance which remarks © 
ably: Ae cath ns n gi from the Pelaſoir 
= a e OO VER 
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- Colonies 
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RR SY A r. race; While the former diſcovered 2 degree “ 
4 attachment to their native land, ſeldom found in 
barbarians, who live by r or paſturage, the 


latter diſdaining fixed habitations, wandered in 
large bodies over Greece, or tranſported them- 


ſelves into the neighbouring iſlands; A the moſt 


_ conſiderable. portion of them gradually removing 


to the coaſts of Italy and Thrace, the remainder ; : | 
melted away into the Doric and lonic tribes: At 
the diſtance of twelve centuries, obſcure traces 


of the Pelaſgi occurred in ſeveral: Grecian: cities; 


a diſtrict of Theſſaly always retained: their name; 

; colonies continued, .in the fifth — before 
taly, and 

| the ſhores. of the Helleſpont: and in thoſe widely 

| ſeparated countries, their ancient affinity was re- 


_ Chriſt, to inhabit the core: coaſt of 


cogniſed in the uniformity of their rude dialect and 


barbarous manners, extremely diſſimilar to the 


cuſtoms - and language a their Grecia "Og 


bees, oth delivered FINES hs 1 of: "be 
4 rugged race of men, who never attained much _ 
_ conſideration, either in the territories Where they 
originally dwelt, or in thoſe to which they after- 
wards removed, was not left to be ſlowly civilized _ 
by the progret ve ingenuity of the Hellenic tribes. 
The happy poſition, of a country, which, ro mnt i 


as it were the frontier of Europe with Aſia, is ES 


divided only by a narrow extent of fea fro 
bor and c and fituate IOW vo. of or hk 


"3 Warodar 1. 1 nien: Naters, 1 4 Posh. 1. n. NS 5 


ü 


0 


1 
4x: 


the eſtabliſhmenr of 


ſettlements, w 


themſelves indebted to ſtrangers: for the moſt im- 


portant diſcoveries, not only in religion, but in agri·- 
culture and the arts; and contented; themſelves 
with the glory of having diffuſed a borrowed light 
over the {melancholy gloom of ignorance} Which 
overſpread their neighbours But national. vanity : 
at length produced a material change in the tradi. 


tion. When the refined deſcendants of the-rude 


Greeks viewed. with complacency their own — 
riority in arts and arms to all the nations around 
them, they began to ſuſpe chat the Gods alone 


were worthy to have reared the infancy of a people, 
who eminently excelled the reſt/ of mantind Io 
the Gods they transferred the merit of the man 


uſeful inventions communicated by the generqus 5 
humanity of their ancient viſitants; an oſtentatious 
fiction colored by a faint. ſemblance” of truth, 


ſince the worſhip of ſeveral divinities was intro- 
duced at the ſame time, 5 "od: by the ſuns: ns , 


4 ee een . nN 


5 77 OY, Ifocrat. en 3 FCHHUö.L, 1 e GS Os 
13 The Tytans, Idzi, Daayli, Triptolemus + 4 Compare mn. „ 
Sicul. l. v. and * ä VV e 


By 


parts of hs Eaſt ark nt 4 BH op # 1 
riſhing and populous, naturally invited the _ = 
of travellers, and attracte 
colonies. Theſe tranſient viſits', or temporary 

e marked by many ſignal benefits, 
the memory of which was long | preſerved by the 

gratitude; of Greece, and their; merit probably; ex- 

aggerated by ber fondneſs for panegyric. Even 
thoſe Grecian communities, Which juſtiy .claimed - 
che honor- of ſoperior antiquity, ackngwedgee 


a>25 7-0 


+ FIR 4 bt 6 PO? wo fublervint the. 
„ , "purpoſes of thumao liſe lcd bur wh 
: . While fable thus diſguiſed che benefits confe 

vies from hy tlie firſt tranſitory voyages into Greece, hiſtory 

: — preſerved the memory of four ſucceſſive eſtabliſſi· 
ments erected there by foreigners. From the 

middle of the ſixteenth, to the middle of the four - 

tteenth century -before | Chriſt!, ian inundation'of | 

Egyptians, Phenicians ; and Phrygians -overflowed 

1 Hellenic coaſts. The cauſes aſſigned for theſe 

emigrations are extremely conſonant to the manners 

of remote antiquity, as deſcribed by ſacred and 

Profane authors: hatred of a rival, impatience * 

à ſuperior, in one inſtance the perſecution of a 

brother and an enemy. and , in general, that un- 

ey reſtleſſneſs of diſpoſition, Which barcan, 

Frevails among men, who! have” Become: ſenſible | 

of their own powers, without having ſufficiently 

| Aearheth'to dire&'thi m to the happy purſuits of arts 

undd induſtry The 9 gl colonies were con. 

daucted by Cecropꝰ“ and Danaus, Egyptians, 

A4. C. 1446, Who rpg . Settled” in Athens and „ 7 

. 1 75 4 | Sa e „ Phenitian, who founded Thebes in 

1 2350. Beotia';," Jad Pelops 4 Phrygian ; whoſe de- 

„ Teendants, intermarrying with thoſe of Danaus, 
king of Argos, and 'Tyndareus, king of Lacedæ- 


won or Sparta Fr acquired. in the "perſon" ** 
OL N TD 10 T3 1 bg xe 242 495 $$: 
. Diodor; Sicul. 1. Vs :Ifocrat. 8 . e 1 151 
If Idoerat. Hellen. ſub initio. Pind. o1ymp. 3 
20 Strabo, L ix. and Plut. in Theſeo. e 5 Wes 00% 
1 L Strabo, ibid. and Iſvorat.' Hellen. 1 eee 
_ 7 Ifocrat.: Fanathen. Thueydid. 1. i. blase, L OP * 
5 ot | ; 


e 


Agamemnon . LEES £ 
 Poponnefas * eh Abe . of Tease Gal - < 
reigned in I beſlaly; but Thebes, Athens, Argos, 3 FW i 
 and;S$parta;- which + In all 00 were regarded 42 a» 2M 
the principal cities of Greece, thus fell under the 
dominion of four foreign lines of princes, ho 
exploits, and glory, and misſortunes, are immo 
| talized by the n awhlefh- productions . of 
Grecian genius eee e we bane Ein Brig bao pan. „ 
The countries, md theſe, adventurers abant inter- 


5 3 
V4 


doned, had not, according to modern ideas, at- Fact a | 
__ tained a very high degree of maturity in laws and 2 a ng — 
| Eovernment, Vet it cannot be doubted, that the „ 


natives of Egypt and the, Eaſt were acquainted Greece: | 
VWMich many improvements unknown to the Hellenie 
tribes. Conjectures are not to be placed in the ang 
of facts; yet, in matters ſo ancient and obſcure, © 
we may be allowed to conjecture from. dhe © 
on record, that the invaders of Greece int. 
Jace into that country the knowledge of tbe 
Phenician alphabet; improved the practice of agr.. 
culture; multiplied the rites bf e diſcovered © © 
Ido the Greeks ſeveral uſes, of the metals; but, on — 
i ; me other ie e e their a $3 
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e , $14 4 cf: Ys N hi „ 
i - bus! bbc. * 1. Diodor: l a Whelss Pease, ES Ry Fe ee ,,, OY 
5 1 85 25 The works of Homer and Pindar , and the writings is a the Greek 3 : 
. OFT tragedians. In theſe, and ſcarcely | any 'where elſe, the ſtories of, | 


: Cadmus, Semele, Bacchus, Amphitryen, Hercules, Oedipu eto. maß, 
be read with pleaſure and advantage; for as Strabo, L Ix. fays, an 


r 7 "Ee: 
20 _ mrs” is ee and tragic land, * n | e : : 
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CHAP. the Gredian sse and generally conformed to 
. the Grecian cuſtoms and inſtitutions, **. 

The Pheni- The introduction of the Phenician babe s Was 

du n an improvement too delicate and refined to be 

| ; immediately attended with any important conſe- 

quences. The groſs underſtandings of the Hellenes 

could not eaſily comprehend the utility of ſich an 

üngenious invention. The knowledge of it was 

acquired and preſerved by a ſew individuals of 

more enlightened minds: but the far greater part 
of the nation long contented themſelves with the 

ancient mode of picture - writing, which, however 

limited in its application, ſeemed fufficient- to 

e expreſs the ſimplicity of their rude ideas. 

several ue The Phenicians were well acquainted with the 

of the precious metals as the medium of exchange. But 

the uniform tranſactions of the Greeks , as yet 
required not any ſuch nicety of refinement. Even f 

| capa the DOOR _ diary "BODY the com- 
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2 en Herodoris, „ 1. v. 6.59. I. 1 KERR FRO E 
Pak Gree. I. ii. Plin. I. v. 0. 56 & 57. Hygiaus, Fakes 274. 


and Ephorus apud Diodor, l. v. 
22 Herodotus mentions three kcfortprions on three Wiehs FRTY 


—— crate in the temple of Iſmenian Apollo. The flrſt, of eee 
| tte ſecond, of the ſon of Hippocoon; the third, of Laodamus the fon 
| 8 of Eteocles. The inſcriptions on the shields of the heroes who beſieged 
FEES. i the capital of Eteocles, arg noticed by Eſchylus, in his tragedy enti te d, 
i | ** The Seven againſt Thebes. ” Vet we know from Homer, Iliad vie 
=: BE : that when Pretus ſent Bellerophon to the king of Lycia, he gave 
| | him, not a written letter, but oywary Avypors mournful ſigns, Writing 
could not be common till many centuries afterwards, fince the Art 
5 written laws were given in Greece only lx centuries [before Chrilt, 
. 1 . L. ii. Strabo, I. vi. || 1 . Ee 
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EE 1 of woſt general demand, was: univerſalhy, n AB. 


regarded as the moſt convenient meaſure of value 
It is not eaſy to determine whether gold or be | 
more advantageous to man, the one by exciting 

his induſtry, the other by ſeconding that induſtry 

in all the variety of uſeful arts. The diſcovery" of Extenfion-' 
iron in Greece afforded the neceſſary implements 9 
of agriculture, the gradual extenſion of which alikke 
improved the ſterility of the ſoil, and the rudeneſs. _ 

of the inhabitants. Before the arrival of Egyptian- 


.. colonies, the cultivation of the ground might o- 


caſionally employ the divided induſtry of ſcattered 
l families 3" but this valuable art was not conſidered FEY 


"23. In a well-known ne, Homer after mentioning other articles, e 

with which the Greeks purchaſed wine, adds, 'avror: Bots, with 
_ ** oxen themſelves,” Some ſcholiaſts and commentators have imagined, 

that the Bu; of Homer was a coin ſtamped'with the figure ef an ox 

Laid to have been introduced by Theſeus. Vid. Plut. in Theſ ſec Bus 

were it allowed, which is very improbable, that Theſeus had a min! | 
it would ftill be improbable that Homer meant ſuch a coin ; for . 

the epiſdde of Olaucus and Diomed, he ſays, that the former gave 5 
his golden armour, worth an hundred oxen for the brazen armour 

of the latter „worth only nine. Now we know from Pollux Onomaſt, - 

1. xi. c. 7. that the coin Bus „ at whatſoever time it was introduced, . 
continued to be valued -at two drachmas. 'Diomed's arms therefore, 

upon the ſuppofition of the ſcholiaſts, muſt bave been worth about . 

nine shillings ; and Glaucus's, which were of maſſy gold, worth only 

nine pounds. Talents of gold are often mentioned by Homer. They 

were. propoſed as prizes to combatants, and offered. as dedications- in 

temples „ but too valuable to ferve as current ſpecie. Homer and 
Herodot. paſſim. Notuamum, money, is derived from vouccy law, becauſe, 


as Ariſtotle ſays» & Out, aka Vene 19% the origin of money in _ 


not natural, but conventional and arbitrary.“ But in Homers time, . 
the word voltuog was ufed in a quite different ſenſe: vourues muſt 1 3 
therefore have been derived from it at a later period; Com. Itind; I. xx. 7 

v. 249. and Aue. Ethic. mls v. 6 5. ET 75 "SEN 
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- rites. 
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oy 
engaged the wandering hunters: or ſhepherds of 215 
Attica to unite in villages of huſbandmen.- Corn. 115 


as an alba ind; general concern. | 8 


wine, and oil, rewarded; their uſeful eee 
theſe productions being acquired by common toil, 


14/147 we regarded, lth he Wo uſelf, AS amn ö 


OS 


property 5 Ni ir "41 Ty 
The idea of an a-excluſive and; ot FO 0 
Ala uſes of a piece of land, whether belonging 
to communities or to individuals, is one of the 
moſt important ſteps in the progreſs. of ſociety: In 
Greece, this in valuable right was immediately Tots - 
' lowed: by ſuch inſtitutions as tended ro ſecure its 
enjoyment, and to check the injuſtice of man, who 
is ſeldom willing to acquire, by ſlow. labor, what 
he can raviſh by. ſudden violence. The ſalutarx 
influence of religion was employed on this neceſſary 
occaſion. We are told by ſeveral writers, that tbe 
| practice of agriculture „ and the rites 'of religion, 5 
were introduced at the ſame time But the ſame ' - 
authors inform us, that their presence founders of 
8 religious worſhip' aboliſhed the uſe of living facri- | 
| fices ; a cuſtom, which evidently, ſuppoſes. the 


e eſtabliſhment of an ancient e more — 


9 3+ Pauſko. 1. i. KI.. Wa = „ 2 1 55 25 air 8 


_ 4 26%'The rtutveg, or cut of ground ſo often mentioned in Homer. as 
' beſtowed by general conſent on admired kings and chiefs , might have © 
.fuggeſted this obſervation,” which ſeems to have eſcaped notice, TA : 
attended, as we Shall, ak eee mary has e Gee Fer AGO 
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_ Gipelfiiaien? Yet in chis h umane La mn * 

5 may pethaps diſcern a laudable attempt to correct 'F. 
the barbarity of the Greeks; and de rate dene 

: profeſſion of agriculture above thearic | P 2 


ment. of hunting. Ft e 2412 FL: 46 7 4 | ” n 
Bejore and during the time that the ue 
tribes received continual acceſſions of Lee 
| diſtant countries; they we re 0 
ö 1 forth their own ! colonies.” 
Sinallz ſubſiſted bybuntio 2, og and: paſturages. 
l a large extent of territory Was requiſite'to Lopply 
. them With the Mites of life! They were not 
8 afflicted by tlie oppreſſive" terrors if deſpotiim | 
„ they were long unacqusinted witi the gentle p bur 
5 powerful, operation egen g go ernment; and 
4 
4 
E 


| A trade? 


without being ſubject to the dhe er che other; ies 


ſcarcely poſſible for men to nde together in 1 


e _ focieties. When auy of their cor | 
"I . Inconveniently: numerous, they" divided: ins 


PE ſeveral portions; of which the pfigeipal kept ollef⸗ ; : 


f ſion of Weine e feats, while the others oecu- 
= pied and peppled the ſarrounding' territories.” Je - 
ie was thus that the Eolians diſperſed through many 
ly parts of the Peloponneſus ; ; the unfortunate Siſy- _ | 
ji | phus*”, who founded the city of Corinth, being a . 
a deſcendant of Eolus, and the or: of the wil 
on _ Neſtor, who reigned i in 1 P. Jos; being "ſprung. 1 : 
— from the ſame Eolie race conſiderable Ui 5 
25 _ Bow! of the Ionians ſettled along he ſouthern ſhores . 
Fe of the Corinthian, Sulph, i in the provizice WORE. e 
1 37212 % neee 61 917. [1741653 - 206 en 1 
** "2s Ke DO, ph 3 ge 50 Uo is 0 erte. Yomar oh. 5 1 
8 ® "as Pauſhn. in Corinth. et Meſſen. 7 | | 


and lan- 


The Hel. 9 85 ; 
lenes dif- © ; 
fuſe their 
colonies © 


guage over = * a 
e 3 


- 


+ : 2 4 F. eighty years . after. the {Trojan WAY s hanged. 

| name of Ionia for that of Achaia. The eee 1 
beyond the Corinthian iſthmus was parcelled out 
among innumerable ſubdiviſions of the Hellenic 
tribes **. When the continent of Greece ſeemed. 
ſafficiently: populous; the Athenians gave inhabit- 
ants. to the iſle. of Eubœa; and many centuries 
before the famous ., eee formed by the 
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Greeks on the coaſts of Aſia Minor, of Italy, and 


ice, the Dorians had ſent a colony to Crete, 


- of-Ihra 

anal Eolians, under the conduct of Dardanus, 1 3 þ 
_ planted the caſtera_ banks of the Helleſpont 
During the Trajan war, the inhabitants of thoſe 
various and widely ſeparated countries ſpoke the 


fame language that was uſed among the Hellenes, 


and acknowledged the general influence of the ſame 


Principles and manners. Ualeſs: it is ſuppoſed; | 


7 therefore, that not only the Phrygians but the 
Pͤhenicians and Egyptians „ originally ſpoke. the 


Game. Hellenic tongue, it ſeems; reaſonable to con- 


Oadmus, and Danaus, eee lopt 


guage of the er of Grecce e „ 
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. Diodor. ibid. 
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jecure. that the colonies conducted by 22 1 
the lan- 
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enen, 1 v. 6 9. ſays, that 1 of, Cadrays | changed 


their ſpeech , being 8 by the Jonians , an Hellenie ti ol 25 
owe 


ys further, that together with their language; 5 they changed 
of (hve of their tetters. le zcknowledges' that the Oiled, 


0D Phenicians, communicated to the Ionians the uſe of letters ; bat N 5 


Jonians, he Tays, — thie FRO 8 10 the fonnds of Lak 


28 e i hits 
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A fingle refleGion' appears thficict 
that they likewiſe conformed to the Greeian inſti: 


tutions of government. The inflexible rigor of 
deſpotiſm, which has in all ages prevailed in. 


Egypt and the Eaſt, was unknown to the co. 
querors of T roy. Since the abſolute power of 
kings was not acknowledged during a long period 
of war and danger, requiring the ſtricteſt military 
ſubordination ; and ſince the Greeks preſerved t their 


0 prove, o 1 n 
1. 


wh hoſe 


freedom, afebs the increaſing! wealth' of many centu- | 


ries bad a tendency to prepare them for ſervitude; 
it cannot reaſonably” be imagined; that an Oriental 
> ſyſtem of oppreflion ſhould: have: prevailed inthe 
more early ages of e and ee eee . 


1 67 
15 4 15, . — 7 


* . The 8 tongues e carats Ms | 


in yowels.- It is , or rather” was, much diſputed whether the ancien 
Ortentals uſed any charaQers to expreſs them. Their languages,” there 


tore, had an inflexible thickneſs. of wund, extremely different — 


the vocal harmony of the Greek, which; abounds not only: in yowels 
bur. in diphthongs. This circumſtance denotes , in the Greeks, 0 
of perception. more acute, elegant „ and diſcerning. They felt 
faint variations of liquid wunde, as eſcaped the dulneſs of Afiatis 

ears, and invented marks to expreſs them. They diminguisbed, ia 


* 


this manner, not only their. articulation, , but their quantity, and 


| afterwards their muſical intonation , as ball be explained ar oy, „ erg 


9 treating of the Greoian muſic and poetry: Or Bans 


- "3s The government of the Egyptians' as well ns ofa? Fry 
pniformly repreſented in ſcxipture as an abſolute monarchy; -Herodptus | 
and, Diodorus mention ſome laws of the Egyptians, which ſeem "Y 

eireumferibe the power of their kings. But theſe laws, . if yell, 
| amined, will conflem the obſervation in the tent. They were ita 
| lished;, not in favor of the nation at large, but of the prieſts! and 
ſoldiers. The throne, of Egypt v . ſupported. by, the altar 82 
fended by the word; ; ; and what N iſm gan upheld but 
fame means? 1 W | . "oe 12 r 


3. See the prin | 
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Grete for 
props Intercourſe. with each other, as as Well as, with for 


7 a eln reign nations. But it is ſufficient to throw a 
glance on the geography of Greece; to perceive 
how naturally commerce, without foreign aid; 

might have ariſen. ſpontaneouſly, in chat bighly fa: 

VpVoored country, The continent, itſelf. waſhed on 

, - _ three ſides by the ſea, is ſurrounded, by -inoume:; +: 


* *_ Table; iſlands, -abounding in excellent harbours, 


* navigators and merahants of the ancient world, a 

5 5 n is commonly believed that the example of the Phe: 
-* *uation of nician colonies firſt taught the Greeks to brave the 

dangers of the ſca, and to maintain a commercial 


The variety of ſoils and productions is reste; 


perhaps, than in any other part of the world, of 
an equal extent "All * che ſhores of the Mediter- 


f*AF 17 0 


bean; comprehe 


ding the "moſt. beautiful, and 3 


- . 22 the, .moſt flouriſhing. part of the earth, 


are more acceſlible to Greece than to any neigh- 
5 uring country. Let it appears from the light 
not early. avail 
themſelves of theit ſortunate ſituation, or of the 
Top 26fed leſſons of their Phenician inſtructors. ne” 


& 4 * 
* 
*& DJ 


of. hiſtory , that the Greeks di 


* 


| arg Many circumſtances. conſpired” to prolong 
ances 


which re- infancy; of their nation, and to retard. during ſe- 


tarded the Verab: centuries: their improvement in commerce; 
5 8 as Well'as in agriculture , and the other uſeful arts; 


O1HT3 . 


Greece. The ſurface of. Greece is more. indented by. creeks 


al * 


Face of the and-/rivers:, and more roughened by mountains 3 
And romontories , than that of any other part of 
Eufepe. "Theſe natural diviſions kept the different } 


ee A Nate of „ 1 : 
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The. ideas of their ancient enn ein & TY 
common origin were weakened: orlcffaced+byiths *© 4 

recent confluence of foreigners... They oould not . 
travel beyond their own Harrow diſtricts without 
being expoſed to the inſults of enemies. Arbe 89 
ioſults excited reſentment; mutual ie 1 
offered and retorted; each city was at War wien a 
its neighbours.;. thus did the /malineſs of tbe. . 1 
cian ſlates, à circumſtance which, during the happy of the . 
ages chat form the ſubject of the prefent Hiſtory's fates. 1 
tended to break the force of cuſtum and opinion ; Eon RT. 
and to encourage that/\noble/.emiilation 4% r.. 
_ able to the progreſs of - virtue and ſcience y 11 Senne,, 
in leſs fortuuate times, an effect of che maſt appo- wo Ow 1 
ſite nature, choke. the ſeeds of order, and repreſs - rv. — 
the feeble ſhoots of arts and humanity. I S130” i Ar  - M8 
+ The metals, originally deſtined to pf. e:the 3 r 1 
Wow labors. of man, were converted into ravaged by . 

powerful, inſtruments. of deſtruction; and bie —_” 

3a land was; ravaged: by the Gord, the en es 1 
| covered with pirates. The Pheniciaus, . 
rians, and the inhabitants of the Greek —c 8 
general, conſidered navigation y not as the means 


of uniting nations by mutual interedutſe and ch. 


"3+ K* 


merce, but as a happy expedient for enabling 2 
poor and the brave to plunder the rich, territories, 
of their leſs warlike neighbours. The coaſts of + . 8 
Greece, though i in early times their bleak ſor bid. 


ding aſpect might have repelled the awarire of free 

booters, yet on account of the proximity. of cheſt 

ſituation, and the valuable cargoes of hardy Haves 

in whicli they abounded, were * infeſted 
W 1 8 = 
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0 WAP, be dsl depredmions. | T he ae ent i 
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near the ſhore ſurrendered without reſiſtance; the - 
fruits of their painful induſtry were plundered or 
delloyed, and the moſt valuable portion of theit 
inhabitants dragged into captivity. The — 
of pirac and invaſion was not a temporary ret 
ſwurce of war, prompted by neceſſity, or a juſt 


5 revenge; it grew” into an ordinary profeſſion, 


n n; 2 
r 
72771 


The. 


try invad- 


* 


. 
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which wWas ſo far from being deemed diſhonor. 
ahle, that it conferred much glory and renown wo 
_ thoſ& who exerciſed it with ſkill and bravery 7. 
During this diſordered ſtate of ſociety „the arts 


land coun- ol peace; were almoſt entirely neglected 5 and Gee 


was ready to be plunged into the groſſeſt barbats.. 
um by its domeſtic diſfenſions. The irruptions - 
of the Thracians; "Amazons , and other 3 0 
kabager p threatehed to "accelerate this melancholy 
event hand to complete the ruin of the unhappy 
Hellenes . But it may be obſerved in the affair: 


of human life, that any extraordinary meaſure o i 


good or evil | commonly” leads men to dread, ; or "i 
to expet, a: ſudden revolution, of fortune; a 


natural ſentiment which; though liable to be ab 8 


_ uſed by eredulity and! duperſtiion; is founded on 


wwe mol uſeful defis are "ſuggeſted" Always b 
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— -Wfrmbyaia.3. 1 aint ne 0) Nav. . i __ 
the te it ſeems moge: conſonane to Greciazi manners, in thoſe ages, 
os that. of of the ſchollaſt, a exp ie translated hy, Dir. Rochfords 

Chez qui 1 piraterle bo col ae Fi 9 probits.” 


en dar Kae. ee bbuwode yorls 0.7 dar rt 


the firm baſis of experience The rudiments of 
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Kr” expoſed” to the Kin oe Sf 


z plate 


may be Unger de a e SH TOY with 
| which'even'the fetbler eg dn the 5 = 
of war, occafioned the Hrſt Jiffitarion Which refer 
ce dome degree of preſent” tratie quite” th Greece, 


_ and kid" the foundation of its Mare 11 75 5 
The northern diſtricts 'of” Theffaly y bein ps, pe cu. Cireume. 
of 1 wy 


which 
tended to 
civilize 

| Greece. ; x 8 


the petty” pfinces of Ulak Provitee Epte feck into 4 
_confederacy” for their” mutual defence uche) 
aſſembled in ſprig and autumn at T ec * 
After wi rds fo illuſtiibus, and then $6v6 od „ 
b Amphiftyorl, x . Aeteendan of Deucalion ee Origin ok 
name is im Sortalited in che Ampſtiayonic coungit,* te Ame OY 
'PÞ he advantages Wbich the ®confed rates det; ived eee i 
from this meafure, were ſoon.) perceived! by. theif „ 
ei ars! The” cent 1 Made radyally Re - 2 
ce their Alſfagee! and, ning wider the © -.. Þ} 
our rene cetitary before Chbriſt, Acrifus King z of 5. 
| Argos," and Scher pritices "of the Pelopotneſus, 8 EE. 3 
to mare ke Vehefits" and ſechrith * 
of this uſefül ae. en de r 
3 4 ut, the Afppbicty og e es 
ned N r th the” Sti E ticexpedl | 
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Yer the exiſtence of theſe warlike fernales was doubred as early as 
the days o f the, « empergr Hadrian, as we. learn from Arrian: . but what 
is faid' by 1 5 judicious and. manly hiſtorian, ſeems 11 19 Ailps}, 
the doubt. Ste 8 Expedit, Mexand. J. vil. p 
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A AP, ron of " hee, The ſtates awboſe.mez- 5 
 * ſures were directeꝗ by this-afſembly ,- found ſuffi- 


Dient occhpstion in efending their own territories; * 
Aa psc a h elapſed... before they undertook, | 
by . ſenta any diſtant expedition, But 
ae expected chat their reſtleſs activity 
_ could be always exhauſted in defenſive. War, The 
1 iſhment of the Amphicty ons brought toge .' 
8 be e 7 750 moſt; e e and 
ane 15 brave e G 905 and emu lation prompted th em to: 
arms, and revenge direRted, thoſe. arms againſt; the 
e e barbarians. 9 955 Adwetus, and other chieftains 
cel Theſſaly having equipped a ſmall fleet in the | 
AT neigh 20U ing ha rbour, at: olcus, and. particularly. | 
the chip Argo, „ ſize and conſtruction to 


. 


any before known, were animated with a:defire to . 


a e viſit foreign lands, to plant colonies in thoſe parts 
of them that appeared moſt delightful and to. 
. retort. P their inhabitants the i injuries which Greece 
had ſuffered from ſtrangers . The princes. of the, 
north having proclaimed this ſpirited. deſign. over 
the central. and ſouthern. provinces, the... ſtandard. 
5 oͤf enterpriſe and glory was ſpeedily ſurrounded by 
the flower of the Grecian youth, wha, eagerly, 
embraced. this ey teh agportaniry 45. fignalize 


OST gs: O57 iT 
bete, Meir: manly valor. Peleus,, Fy s, Telamon,; 
gs! bs and, in general, the Tachers. of thoſe bersic chiefs, 
3 . I I 
: Moe uy ech dee diſtinguiſhed 
| 5 1 N 551 2 ne of! 78 | 
Se B ar Their” ah are mentions eee ot Piehl 1% Pipe SEP 
gs LF. 3 65 GILES LLY 126) TH. 14 8 
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. OY in” the 1 of Tx 55 1 4 
among the leaders of the . "They Vers 
accompanied by the choſen Warriors, and by che 
venerable prophets, of their reſp ective 1 by 
an Eſculapius, the admired facher: of the "healing 
art, and by the divine Orppeus““ , whoſe — - - 


genius was worthy to celebrate: the Amazing ſeries 
of their adventures. EE Et 


ns, 


Theſe adventures, however, : bays? der N | 


much adorned by the graces. of poetry, to be „„ 
proper ſubjects "of hiſtorical ' compoſition; The 
_ defigns of the Argonauts are veiled under the alle. 
? gorical, or at leaſt doubtful, phraſe, & of „ 
E off the golden fleece; which, though eafily ex. 
plained, if ye admit the report that the inhabitants 
of the eaſtern banks of the Euxine extended fleeces 
of wool, in order to collect the golden particles -. 
which de carried. down by che torrents from 
Mount Caucaſus**, is 25 et deſerihed in ſuch Various 
language by ancient. riters, | that almost every. 
modern Who examines the ſubje&, thinks himſelf 
entitled to offer , by way of explanation, fome new 
conjecture of his own. But in oppoſiti tion to the 
moſt approved of theſe conjectures, we may Len 
5 ture to affirm, that the voyage to Colebis Was not 


2 


* 


44 The: teſtimony: of Plato de Republ. I. x. of. ende . Babe 

ö Lufficiently atteſt the poetical fame of Orphevs. . The Argonautiea 

and other works aſcribed. to him, are collefed by Eſchenbichius, ; a 2 
published at Nuremberg 1702. That theſe , however, are the pro- 
duftions of a much later age, appears from”'innumerable. cireumſtane. 
ces, ſome of 14 are e by 1 9 Bids: Grace. vol. i. 
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<n x2, undertaken with a view to. efjablich extenſive plans 


1. 


of commerce , or to ſearch for mines of gold, 


far leſs te learn the imaginary. art of converting 


44 


A 
Important 
conſe- 


quences of 
the Argos 


nautic exe. 


pedicion 


other ſubſtances into. that precious metal; all 
ſuch motives ſuppoſing, A degree of ſpeculation and 


refinement unknown 1 in that age to the gallant but 
uniaſtructed youth of Theſſaly. The real object 
of the expedition may be diſcovered by its conſe- 
quences. The Argonauts fought, conquered, and | 
plundered **; ; they ſettled a colony on the ſhores | 
of the Euxine ** ; and carried into Greece a daugh · 
ter of the king of Colchis, the celebrated Medea, 
a princeſs of Egyptian extraction, whoſe | crimes 
and enchantments are condemned to eternal inſamy 1 
in the immortal lines of. Euripides. 3 


Notwithſtanding. many romantic fjctions that 
disfigure the ſtory of the Ar #gonauts, their under; N 
taking appears to have been attended With a con- 


fiderable. and a happy &e& on the manners and 


a 1 0 of the Greeks. From the æra of this 


celebrated expedition Ve may diſcover not only a 


more daring. and more enlarged ſpirit of enterpriſe, 


but A more deciſive and rapid progreſs towards 


civilization and bumanity, The ſullen and uoſo- : 


ciable chiefs, whoſe acquaintance with each other 


mot commonly aroſe from acts of mutual hoſtility, 


— tie IAradera..v- 2. FL 7 Pt 
l Diodoe. is: e Xenopb.Apaba[../ .. . Kuripid. Men. 


hitherto gave full ſcope to the ApS paſſions _ 
which, characterize. eee, Stten gi. 5 nd 


% Euſtach. in Homer.. ws 


51 This was the VR age deferibed by Read. Oper. et Di 1. 5 1 


p. 262 itt and by Plytarch is wy life * n F 
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| 3 were almoſt: che only qualities hich they 8 * OY 
admired : they fought and plundered, at the head +F+_ 
| of their. reſpective tribes, While the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring diſtricts. were regarded as fit b. 
jects only to excite. their rage, and gratif their 
rapacity. But theſe gloomy Warriors, having | | Change 
_ exerted their joint valor in a remote exp: | of mat 
learned the neceſſity of acquiring more amiable | 7M 
virtues, as well as of adopting more liberal notiggs . _ 
of the public intereſt, if they pretended to.deſerve. 
"the eſteem: of their equals. Military courage and 
addreſs might alone procure them the reſpect of 
their immediate followers.; ſince; the ſafety of the 
little community often depended on the warlike 
abilities of the chieſtain; but When ſeveral tribes 
had combined in a common enterpriſes. there Was 
leſs dependence on the proweſs of any ſingle leader. 
Emulation and. intereſt naturally rendered. all theſe 
"— as jealous. of each other, as defirous of the _ „ 
public applauſe; and, in order to acquire chis a- 
plauſe, it was neceſſary to brighten the luſtre f | 
martial ſpirit by the mor ' valuable.” 85 e of - 
0 4uſtics, and humanity. . . „ 
When this ede field firſt A | The he- 
arodition: of the Greeks , they cultivated it wich a role axe | 
degree of induſtry. equally: ardent and ſucceſsful. ; 
Innumerable were the ©aploNs. of Hercules „ af 95 
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| - $3 Hedod 1 this change of MENS: It 9 4 e the. | 
expedition of the Argonauts and the ſiege of | Thebes, ſince the- 
ntter was the firſt: exploit in which his new: race of men, 240g" ae 
riger N , were "mn * or "Heflog OO" et ne" LH Bs: 
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undertaken with infinite toil and danger, to bee 
the intereſt and ſafety, not of their particular tribes, 
dat of the general conſederacy. The Gredkih 
woods and mountains abounded: in lions, boars', 
and other fierce animals , that often roamed from 
their haunts, and ſpread terror and deſolation 
through the adjoining vallies. The vallies them- | 
| ſelves" teemed with men of brutal ſtrength and 
courage, who availed themſelves of the weaknefs 
of government to perpetrate horrid deeds of vio- 
lence and cruelty. The firſt 'worthies of Greece, | 
_atjimated rather with the- daring: and uſeful, than 
. with the romantic ſpirit of chivalry, ſet themſelves. g 
with one accord to remedy evils which threatened 
3 exiſtence of ſociety.” Their adventures have, 


N 


5 In Ger to oval the immortal ba of mori,” toys 4. 


400 in his heaytiful Ode to Virtue, oO. e 
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This ode, which is preſerved in Diogen. Laert” 1 Aas "and ts. 


Athenevs, 1. xv. o. 16: proves the mind of the Stagyrite to have 
bs; been as lofty. as .capacious: And, while jt comprebended_ the 


whole circle of ſejence , capable of. reaching » in lyric poetry, e 

miehen flights of Pindar and Horace. The later s nanny. bes 

-Ariftotle in view, in ode 3. b. 3. | e 
Hae arte Pollux, et vagus. 8 „ FH 
Iunixus, arces attigit igneas, . | | 

But in the order of his names, he is not ſo Nittel to r 


| In the shield orf Hercules, Heſiod deſcribes a boar fighting with | 
2 Jiow, and almoſt prevailipg in the combat. That animal was no leſs 


terrible on the oppoſite coaſt of Aſia than in e as we learn from 
Herodotns , Io e. 34, et eq. | 
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 doubrle(s, been embelliſned by ity clegaiit fancy e 
of poets ud orators; but they will remain el * 
monuments of generous magnanimity; Which a-. | 
crifices the inſtinctive love of eaſe and plealure . 
t the acquired taſte for glory and renown n 

The laws of war and peace gradually im proved The war | 
with the progreſs of humanity; and the firſt gene- * = 1 
ral enterpriſe, which ſucceeded the expedition = TO 

the Argonauts, proves that whole communities, 155 5 
Fell as individuals, had begun to reſpect the e 
moſt eſſential td publie happineſs. The war 6f 
Thebes has deſerved, therefore, to be recorded; 
while the more ancient hoſtilities between the Hel. 1 
lenic tribes, of which Juſtice was not even the pre- as RR 
tence, but luſt or avarice the only cauſe; and wealth | : 
or beauty the only prize, are univerſally condemned 
to oblivion. Contempt of an ancient oracle, the 
involuntary crimes of Oedipus, and the unnatural — .Y 
cruelty of his ſons , involved the royal family of - 33 
Thebes in that maze of e appropriated in — 
All ages, from Sophocles Nane; as favor- 1 
ite ſubjects of the Tragic” Mule. Best and ' 28 
Polynices ( theſe were the miſerable ſons: of Oedi- | 
pus) having haſtened the death, and drawn down 
the maledictions, of their unhappy father, agreed 5 
to > Fay! 7 108 turns ; ths n Tcepire. Eievdle, e 


Fs , 


ee AE 25 Pauſan.. 2 77 Ifverat. nenen. Ne. et Panegyr, Tots * ns. Te, 
Demoſthen. Orat. Funcebr. 6 . | E 

„ might have ſaĩd Eſcbylus 8 wy Seven ao Thebes” pe 

ig founded on the biſtory related in the text, But the name of $ e 
phocles wilt bring to the mind of every reader of taſte and humanity, | 
| the Oedipus Tyrannus, and particularly the Oedipus Coloneus. - 9 
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8 p. RE r. the elder brother, reigned during the firſt year, 
but. his ambitious temper, corrupted by. the honors 
of royalty, refuſed to reſign the throne at the ap- 
Pointed term of his command. His rival, Poly- 
nices, married the daughter of Adraſtus, king of 
: Arggs „ho enabled his ſon-in-law. to aſſert, by 

1 85 force of arms, his juſt pretenſions to the akeroate 
195 ee The allied princes., reinforced by 
Tydeus, Capaneus, and three other chiefs, march- | 
- _ to, Thebes at the head of ſeven. bands of armed : | 
+ followers, who inveſtcd the ſeven gates of the city. 
The Thebans, impatient, of confinement within 
the walls of a place ill provided in ſupplies, yielded 
_ to, the, martial-ardor of Eteocles, and repelled the 
aſſailants by a vigorous: ſally, in which the moſt 
illuſtrious combatants fell on both ſides, and the 
wretched brothers periſhed by mutual wounds. 
Ihe cauſe of the war being removed by this hor- 
nid cataſtrophe, the Argives craved leave to bury 
their dead; but the Thebans, exaſperated againſt 
che daring invadirs of their country, returned them 
aan anſwer, which, according to the principles of 
that age, bid Shane. to the dictates of nature, and 
the precepts of religion In this extremity, Adraſ- 
tus, the only chief wha: ſurvived the battle, had 
Tecourſe. to the humane piety, of the Athenians, 
who, uninfluenced by motives of ambition or in- 
| | tereſt, took arms in defence of public juſtice, and | 
bp _ compelled the cruel obſtinacy of the T bebans © 
grant the laſt melancholy honors to the aſhes of 
Their — ene , At the Ae e <4 an 
e ite. one fs. eee ee i 
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years , the more fortunate ſons. of. the- chiefs. „o 6. 1 + * 
had fallen before the Theban Walls, reſented, with 1. 
the fury of religious rage, the indignities that had 
been impiouſly differed to the manes of their {a 

thers. They again laid ſiege to the guilty city, -»» 
deſtroyed the lives and property of many of the 
inhabitants, dragged many into captivity , and 
compelled the remainder to acknowledge, as heir 
king, the infant ſon of the injured Polynices 

Ins their progreſs towards civilization, the Greeks Circum- 
perceived the advantage of political canfederacy, * 4 
before they became fully ſenſible of the benefigs 47 the 
civil union, The neceſſity of providing for de- progres | 
| ſence againſt the aſſaults of foreign enemies, and Maj , 
the natural dictates of intereſt and ambition, un tranqull- 
folded the idea of a federal aſſociation between lity in the 
different communities, before the members of any 8 
one ſtate had been ſufficiently united i in the ſyſtem eee 
of domeſtic policy. Various cluſters of towns and Who 
villages), ſituate, in winding vallies, divided by 

| lofty mountains, acknowledged. the authority. . 
kings or chieftains, who led forth their warlike ' 
youth to glory and danger. Summoned to arms 

againſt ſoreign enemies, they readily, flocked to 

the ſtandard of their king, and received, with im- 

plicit ſubmiſſion, his commands in the field, but 

when no common cauſe rouſed their emulation 1 


A their Wale the e of each Va e | 


2 Confer. Sarees J. PR v. 337. et b | Helios. Op. + et DL 
| Eſchyl. Septem contra Thebas. Lyſias Orat. Funeb. Statius dee 
L. iii, Diodor, l. iv, Faufan. in waar 5 
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© H 1 P. ea aſpired at independent jurifdicion, and 


* 


The we, 
_ ample of 
Crete. 


the nominal ſubjects of the ſame prince often ter- 
minated their differences by 4 55 ata OE. the | 
Word 8 
To cement fack dif6rlictly< communities buy wt . 
and- government, „required an acquaintance with 
ſome more civilized people , among” whom the 
effects of this happy union viſibly prevailed, Such 
an example fortunately occurred in the wile inſti» 
tutions and policy of the Cretans, which are re- 


n not only as the moſt ancient, but the 


beſt regulations, that ever · were eſtabliſhed i in any. 1 


portion of the Grecian territory **. The celebrated 


Peculiar 
| circum- 
ances 


land , which fable has dignified with the imaginary +. 
| honor of giving birth to ſome of the gods of 
| Greece, poſſeſſed the real merit of communicating 
to that country many uſeful improvements. It 


or had been early planted, as we had occaſion already 


unt igland, to obſerve, by a colony of Dorians. This colony, 


99 


which received various * * accefſions from Greece, 
enjoyed two advantages above their brethren on 
the continent. Their inſular ſituation left them 

expoſed, indeed, to naval depredations, but deli- 
vered them ſebum thoſe fierce incurſions by land, 
Which often disfigured and deſolated the mother 
country. A favorable gale wafted the unſkilful - 
mariners of antiquity from the ſhores of Crete to 

thecapical of Egypt. The facility of eee eee 5 


10 50 Thuoydid. L i. Plut. in Theſeo. 5 
5 60 Plat. de Lk, et in Minoe. Ariſtot. Pol. 1. 4. Piat. in . 
curg. 8 128 

61 Heſtod. Nen e ee ma. , Es v. 17 ete. 0 
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% 
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Fo Le 3 1 he 
| habitual: intercourſe, from which the barbarous 45 
- iſlanders bad nothing to loſe, and every thing to) 5 


kings or chieſtains, whom intereſt or curioſity Carr 
ried into Egypt and th ac 

fagacity 1 to obſerye, and dexterity. to employ, : Aeve- 
ral of the inventions and inſtitutions of, thoſe power 
ful and civilized kingdoms, for, che uſeful 2 | 


of confirming their own authori 


| bn, obſerved. certain families. inveſted, , fr from, time, 


the Cretans. 
degree in the iſland during, his reign , that agricul- 


Pas 3 countries an 0 n A hy, 


gain. Rhadamanthus + a A010) others of their early. EO 


it, appear to 50 


.- 
k. * ; 4 
. 


N and bridling the 
fierce paſſions, of their, countrymen: ; client o 00 


The elder Minos is peculiarly, diſtinguiſhed. far, The elder | 


promoting | this , beneficial deſign,, The doubtful Mn 
| appellation. of Son of the Ocean, which „perhaps, 


he might c derive from his numerous voyages, leaves - 


it uncertain. whether he was a native, Cretan, or a 


oreigner. In the countries which he had viſited, 


morial,, with, unbounded, boners, 45 


8 vicegerents of the divinity, 28 ung! 
: tivated , .but freeborn. genius gf (re | 
rejected this odious profanation ; 
poſſible to Minas, 40 acquire. that reſpe&; for his es 
_ offi 4 which He would have vainly ſolicited for his Ie . 604 
perſo We are not informed by wbat Virtues, = ber 


Fet it ſeen 


* 2 8 
„ 9 


CY 
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| ovilo or military, he acquired, before the SH 


ment of his f. an extraordinary influence awong 
ut as ſlaves multiplied to ſuch a 


ture and the mechanic arts Were exerciſed W 
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„ 1 4 r. alone, there is reaſon to conjecure that he 12 
been extrentely ſucceſsfol in war againſt his neighs | 
bours, and no leſs equitable in dividing the booty 

among the various Cretan tribes who followed 
tlie fortune of his arms. However this may be, it 
appears from the general evidence of antiquity, 
that Minos had addreſs to perſuade men, prone to 
Wonder and to believe, among whom, whatever 
daxled the i imagination announced the preſence of 
4 divinity, that their favorite hero was admitted 
to the familiarity of the gods From them he 
tended to derive an invalüable e ſyſtem of laws, | 
which he was enjoined to engrave on tables of 
brafs From Jupiter he received the regal ſceptre, 
Which entitled him to adminiſter theſe laws, büt 
obliged" him to teſpect them. By command of 
thETame god, he founded the cities of Gnoſſu . 
Eyddnia, and Pheſtus, and united the diſtant ſub. 
jeers of bis w pidcestended domain, by ſuch regu. 
© Htiens as ſerve Jike to Tupport the authority” of 
che prince; An to maintain the rights of "the 
per” ”? 799” TTT 7:43 beſt 
Erbe. ©'The eee of this 15 tical edifice 
e e ſtruck the diſcerning eye of Theſe the iHuftri- 
into Crete, Sus n of + Mgevus , . king of Athens, in his Wha 
abr Os brated-expedition to Crete, during the reign of the 
ſecond” Minos The an enten prince ad | 


HS it 0 903 ee ee K. 1 a arty” 1 „ $1974) 


nar 1 OO 9199 - = alas doom Of 4 1 Tn by 
Jovis mri Minos admiſſus , L. i. Ode. 38. 


ts. 


: { Strabo, L x. - p- 480. Plato in Minoe, e 0's ve fF 


dom 'of his fevered anceſtor, © His" maritime forces 21 
ſubdued ſeveral f the circumjacent iſles wand 
coaſts of Greece; under pretenet᷑ of awful war, be 


Carians, Lycians'; and Pheniciany, Which Bad 


too much tameneſs hen his 
patriotiſm congenikl o his character, Lenerdüli 


the iche of ann en ** r * 0 


500 TY 
exceeded the united firength of his neighboiys; 150 3 J 
while he permitted his own fabſects t0 ravage the 2 | 0 
effectually checked the piratical depredatiobs cf 


hitherto proved ſo frequent and ſo deſtruciee : 
Arbens experienced the effects of his power and 

ambition, and reluctantly ſubmitted to a diſgra ce! 

tribute of ſeven youths, and as many Vingzing ? 
which Was cruelly exacted by a nation o b. „ ier 
ſiſted on the labor of ſlaves,” The tribukary captives! 
were drawn by lot from the body of the people „ 
who trembled at the annual return of the Cretan 
veſſel; Diſcontents aroſe againſt che „ 
Egeus, who ſeemed to Beat herd gaity' With | 


510 Ton Wie 5 


offered his life in the "ſervice e hie coutitry. 1 
The fame of Theſeus hau already 7 reached . 
ears of Minos, Who reſpected his virtücs; ard chis: 


1 converted into be „en bebeld e a | 


ing 1 Atheuian beigen ntaty pee , 
1 enz Solo 9 


9 = . Feet 3 LEE 51x. od, blugs 3 

8 Thenes 
mend. q 1 21304 155 5 cee a e 
oy ' OdyſT L xi. v. 320. et Virgil, En, 4. - 3 
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: Tum pendere pœnaz 3 =p cad 0740 „ 
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| Paſiphas, Sete. 
The judicious virgl. mes 
eee temple. 
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vs Hie crudetis amor . | 
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eim r. | Mipos-. treated Sis — che | affectionate Kinds: 
LT neſs, of ancient boſpitalicy ; gave him his daughter 
5 Ariadne in marriage; and declared the Athenians 
thence forth free from a contribption equally cruel 
"and ignominious. -Theſeus reaped. great glory ſrom 
this trapſaction. iT he veſſel, in which he failed, 
 contigued.! to, be, annually ſent, ſor more than eight, 
. . centurjes after wards, to return thanks to 9 | 
Bo: an his favorite iſland, of Delos“ - and. the fortunate; 
” Voyage to Crete was celebrated by ſacrifices, and 
other ceremonies, handed, don, to the lateſt, times 
 ofithe;Achenian, republic. 
Tbetens "Many extraordinary circumſtances, invented by, 
communi the poets ,, disfigure events, which are otherwiſe. 


+1 50 


Cretan in- ſulligiently authenticated. The unnatural amours 
. of he abowinable. Paſiphat, and the bloody feaſts, 
- + 2s. 8 wopſtrous Minotaur '*, have been faithfully 
_ ribed,, from one age to another, in the tires. 
e e my thologiſts; ; but, 
it 8980 not to have occurred. to thoſe, wxiters, that 
19 2 to tete laid the foundation of the 
ien ee after warts introduced by Theſeus 
into the Athenian goyernment. The. inſtitutions 
and manpers of Wee preſented a picture of 


mort xegular, compoſition, and more Darmaniogs. 
coloring, than could be ſeen in any part of 


arious * of 6 fremen, 
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property in land; the men eating at public tables, 


and th faloilies fubſiſting Wo rhe: 50 8 ſtock ! 
the youth regularly trained to the gymnaſti 
Ciſes, navigation, and war; a ſevere morality eu 
forced by law; honor the reward of age aud 
merit; and the whole community acknowledging = 
the prerogative of an hereditary king, who derived |. 
his authority from Jupiter, but Who was no longer 
entitled to the divine protection than he' continued © 
to obſetve 17 and to een the unalienable 


eker. 


* # . 7 ? 4 1 - ry 8 
5 * a: 
4 . . ; 
5 F 


| all united: under one government, all n amon⸗ 
themſelves , and all ſerved by ſlaves; no private 


privileges of his ſubjects. | Impreſſed) with the 


 {alutary'Iinſtitutions- which be beheld in this flou- 


riſhing land, 'Theſeus, upon his acceſſion to the | 


© throne of his father, was ambitious to introdace 
tbem into his native country. The rudeneſs of the | 
Athenians, indeed, admitted not the introd 


of written laws. But the — of 


Rttica were perſuaded: to embrace the regulations 
of the capital ;; to unite in common oeremomes 


of religion; to acknowledge the reciprocal obliga« 


tions of fubjects and, while they aſſerted the 
right of - bitizens, to reſpec, during 2 — _ 
war, the ſacrell prerogative of royal majeſty. 


Ihe improvements in domeſtic policy, 1 in“ 
ttodnced inth Attica by the example of Crete, and 
the wiſdom of Thefeus, were vines . woken 


* che r g e 
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3 THE HI $STORY'OF, GREECE, | 


Th 4 F. intent of- the; c Far „ all the an 
hs 


| Rates had embraced one uniform ſyſtem of govern - 
ment; uniting the independent ſpirit of European 


freedom with the Wa opens veneration of Egyptian 


This en- 


ahles the 


Grecks to 
undertake 
the Trojan 


War. 


Deſerip. 


tion of 


and Aſiatic ſuperſtition . This ſingular frame of 
policy, compoſed of abr ſeemingly incapable 
of alliance, was peculiarly well adapted to great 


and generous undertakings; and unleſs the divine, 


though limited authority of kings; had fortified 


the other inſtitutions which wd to tame the 
ferocity of the Greeks; there is reaſon to doubt 


- whether their leaders could have engaged above 


an hundred thouſand ſtubborn Barbarians: to un: 


dertake a diſtant aud difficult enterpriſe; much leſs 
have detained their r. on g during ten 


7 youn in the ſiege n Eroyer 159 2d To Stow 


Greece; 


its Srengeh' 


and re- 
ſources. 


# of 
8 5 


Before we examine the cankb ad pte 
dil celebrated ſiege, to which the exploits hitherto 


related ſeem but unwotthy. preludes it may be 


proper to take a ſnort view of the ſtrength and 
reſources of the two nations, who were eager to 


ſhock in a conflict, that totally deſtroyed the ont) 
and proved extremely ruinous tothe other. Ex 
cluſive of the provinces of Epirus and Macedonia; | 
which/long remained barbarous and unc ultivated 
the continental poſſeſſions of the Greeks: were 
nearly equal to Scotland in extent, marked with ſtil} 
bolder features, and bleſſed with à warmer ſun. 
In its length, the whole country is almoſt equalize 


PIES 5g two OV” , 5g rs 
$; „„ 1 + ee 
7 . 8 048% S 2 414 41 4. <4 oat «% 
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| 3 - 3 mountainous. neck; o 18 Dias the o 
breadth, of only five. miles, into the enin ſula 9 Hh 
e wad, the; e exten ding north. 

';the ee 


the bez N mountaindus: region, of Art 1 
1 P with the more ee 8 of El lis A 


They were eee, $56 Js the 18 ＋ 
intricate ridges of Olympus, Findus., , Octa,, and 
Offa, into nine ſeparate provinces; which, during 
the aal ages of  Greaian freedom, were 
occupied by. nine. independent republics,  . They 
comprehended . extenſive and fertile pls of 


79 Strabo, I. vis ” Sirabs, ibia, et Pauſun. Heſſen. 
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both of which Ts, in early ö 
del, witch exp ofcd ed inundations; and the 


latter, Aigen in ſubterranean caverns, was 
pecutiarly ſubject to earthquakes; the leſs fertile; 
but more ſecure” territory of Attica; the weſtern 


provinces of Etolia and Acarnania, encompaſſed 
on one fide by dangerous ſeas, and confined on 
che other by almoſt impaſſable mountains; and 


che four ſmall rocky diſtricts of Fhocis, 4 Doris, 


Locris, and Megara 7s I, . 
"IC bas been obſerved, that theſs aer id dl. 


Viſions, Which Femin! to the lateſt times, are 
pretty accurately marked by Homer, whoſe poems' 


continued, through ſucceeding ages, to be the 
approved Randard and legal code, to Wbich neigh- 


bouring "communities a pP pealed, in adjuſting their 


e boundaries This öbſervatiot, bow. 
er, muſt be qualified chiefly by two exceptions.” 


During the Trojan War, the extenſive province of 


Thelfaly' Levi forth above za fourth part of the 
V ole "Grecian Krength, and was divided among 
dan) Warlike leaders. It might naturally be ex- 
wry) while agriculture and paſturage were the 
principal occupations ſubſervient to Human life, 
hat a country , open in plains and meadows, 

1ould excel in population and in power. When | 


commerce}, navigation, and the mechanic arts 


enriched all alorned the middle and fouthern di- 


viſions of Greece, the northern diſtrict of Theſ. 


faly loſt its ancient pre. eminence. The ſecond 


70 WARE, A 4 "79 plut. 15 Solon. 2 Plato in Menbn. | 
5 & { 
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exception aroſe from the. extenſive power of the a J 4 * 


houfe of Pelops, which, as already mentioned, 


had, by fortunate marriages and rich ſucceſſions, 


acquired dominion over the northern and eaſtern 
parts of the Peloponneſus, formerly containing 


ſeveral independent principalities, and, after the 
misfortunes of Agamemnon and his family, again 


divided into the immortal republics of n ; 


Argos, Corinth, and Achaia. 5 1 
From this general view of the e it will 
not appear remarkable, that, in an age when every 


able · bodied man was a ſoldier, Greece ſhould 


have raiſed an army of 50 hundred and two thou- 


ſand men. The Acarnanians alone, for reaſons 
unknown, ſent no forces to Troy. But the con- 
tinent vas aſſiſted by the generous efforts of Crete, | 
Were ſubject to their reſpective princes, or governed 
by the wide- extended dominion of Agamemgon. 


of Rhodes, and of many ſmaller iſlanc 


The veſſels. collected for tranſporting theſe forces 
to Aſia amounted to twelve hundred fail. They 


were equipped at. little expenſe, and built with. 


Number of 


the Gre- 
cian ships 
and troops. 


little ingenuity, moved by only one bank of QaTrs, 


and entirely unprovided with .decks or agchors.. 
Their complement varied in different veſſels; ſome 


contained an hundred and twenty, others only 
fifty men, who appear to have been equally acy 


quainted with the military art, as practiſed /j n that | 
remote age, and with the rude limphicny ancient 


e 9 


en Thuoydia, this. ' Homir, Nn *.47 1 5ononny 19 
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Deſcrip- 
tion of 
Troas, or 
Leſſer 
Phrygia. 


Miftovy of 
that caun- 
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en s. The celebrated kingdom of Priam, againſt 
3. * which this armament” was directed; occupied the 


eaſtern banks of the Helleſpont, the ſouthern coaſt 


'of the Propontis, and the northern ſhores of the 
Egean. From the river Eſepus to the promon- 
tory of Lectum, the Trojan dominions extended 
In length two hundred miles; but their breadtn 
was far leſs conſiderable, being regularhy com- 


preſſed between three ſeas, and the lofty ridges of 


mount Ida. This delightful and pictureſque coun- 
try, which excelled Greece in fruitfulneſs of ſoil 

a0 ſoftneſs of elimate '* / was diſtinguiſhed by the 
epithet of Helleſpontian, from the large inland 


e. which bore the common name of Phry. 


Sia The Leſſer, or Helleſpontian Phrygia, 
Was planted, according to tradition, by a Grecian | 


eolony, about two hundred years before the Tro- 


as 3 de 85555 1 gtrabo L 1 ui 


Jan war, The fimilarity of religion, language, and 

manners, ſufficiently juſtifled that opinion, and 
ſeems to have induced the moſt diligent inquirers 
of antiquity to regard not only the Trojans, but 
the Lycians and Pamphylians , , as ſcattered branches 
of the Hellenic nation“, which diſtance of place had 
gradually cut off from all communication with the 
trunk. The Aſiatic Greeks were expoſed to none 

of thoſe unfavorable circumſtances already men- 
_ tioned, which long retarded the improvement of 
their brethren in Europe. The fertile and exten: - 
, five- Plains of Ada offered them the” materials ol ; 


— 


mere bebe ul 1 das Greece: couldullvidh's 1 
and, inſtead of being haraſſed and endangered bỹß 
the continual incurſions of northern ſavages, tex, 
enjoyed the vicinity of the Phrygians and Lydians, e 
nations deſcribed as genen in wealth and peace 
from the remoteſt antiquit7 From the preva- a 

lence of the Grecian lavgbge: and cuſtoms! on the 

one hand, and the name of the country on tbe ? 
other, it 15 not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe; that thbe 

Trojans were a mingled race of Greeks and > 
gians, collected nnn Anceſtor Ah: in ** 

8 4 0 old Priam. 21 23 „ 

This adventurer, whoſe patentage Homer leaves 
uncertain, by calling him ſon of Jupiter, found- 
ed a city on one of the many weſtern branches i 

of mount Ida, commanding a beautiful and fertile 
plain, and watered: by the immortal rivers Simois 
and Scamander? . The ne ſettlement flouriſhed 
under his ſon, the wealthy Erichthonius, Who, by 5 
the judicious! management of his mares and ftal- 
lions; ſupplied the neighbouring kingdoms: with - 
horſes::of/ a ſuperior breed. His ſucceſſor, Tros, 
communicated his name to the territory ;\which n 
vas often, called Troas, and to the celebrated city 
Ilion, which his ſon Ilus, having removed bis _ 
ſidence from the mountain; built on the-adjaining x 
plain. Laomedon, the - ſucceſſor of Ilus, fortified 1 
the town of Illion, or Troy, with walls of ſuch 
uncommens length, — in, the, ORE: and 


2 „ 257 
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Cauſes of 
_ the Trojan 
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guilt of Laomedon was believed 60 nail nnr 
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ilk 4 P, belief of the Ge they were deemed che work . 


of the gods. Whether he defrauded his ſuppaled | 
auxiliaries of their promiſed rewards and ſacrifices; 


or ſupplied. the expenſe. of this undertaking by 
deſpoiling their-ſacred ſhrines, it is certain that the 


on his unhappy deſcendants. 
His ſon Priam, however, long eke the 4 


„ gifts of fortune, 8 he was overtaken 


by the vengeance of heaven. Having attained old 
age in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of a throne, he 
was ſurrounded by a numerous and flouriſhing 
family , beloved by his ſubjects, and reſpected by 


his neighbours. Yet. this amiable, but too induls 


gent prince, was deſtined to feel the ſharpeſt pavgs : 

of human miſery. _ e 
Hereditary feuds ſubſiſted. 1 the bln RY 

of Priam and thoſe of Agamemnon, when the latter. 


quitted their eſtabliſhments in Aſia, to ſeek; new 
ſettlements in Greece, | The | inſult offered te 


Ganymede, a beautifal Trojan youth, by the bru - 
tal fury of Tantalus „as retorted on Menelaus, 
the fourth in deſcent from this infamous prince, 


by the rape and detention of. his queen, the cele- | 
brated Helen. Paris, the ill ſated fon of Priam , | 


was the author of this new injury. But reſent - 
ment for the wrongs of his houſe formed not Cv 0 


te Homer, IHad, xx. v. 216. Wie. Strabe. . „ 


e Þ bas. been, .ohſexved , that the ftory of Tantalus,. (athev of "I | 


Jops, was probably the invention of 4 later age. It is certain that, 
Whatever might prevail in Phrygia, the vonacupal paſſion, which 
diſ;raced the later times of Greece, was ee _ that country. 


aaa as be 8 had 2 * 


ooly motive a a hs yourkful levity. * 0: AD 


Paris to diſhonor the ſiſter · in - law of | Agameny 
non. Helen was the daughter of Tyndareus, king 
of Sparta. The | illuſtrious honors of her family 
| wete adorned. by the generous. magnanimity of her 
brothers, Caſtor. and Polydeuces, -whoſe exploits f 


ſhone conſpicuous in all the military expeditions of 
that gallant age. But the native luſtre of Helen 


p 


Beauty ang 
adventures 
of Helen 


daughter 
of the — 


needed not the aid of. foreign ornament. Even 4 
in the tender age of childhood, her opening 


charms had inflamed the heart of Theſrus, the © 


moſt: admired and the moſt virtuous of the Gre4 


cian chiefs. The fame of her beauty increaſed 
with her ripening age, and her perſon beeame an 


object of eager contention. among thoſe who, * 5 


birth or merit, were entitled to. aſpire at the! ins 


valuable prize. Tyndareus, ſolicitous to preveoz 


the violence of a ſecond lover (ſot, agrecablijʒ to 
the manners of his age, Theſeus had carried her 
by force), bound the various: ſuitors by om 


off 


to defend the honor of his daughter, and ta 


ſecure the poſſeſſion of her charms to the man wha 


ſhould: be honored with her cheire | The 
princely mien and inſimating manners of Mene- 


his numerous competitors. Having married tha 
heireſs of Tyndareus, he ſucceeded, in her right, 
to the Spartan throne . The graeeful pair bad 
not long enjoyed the honors of royalty, and the 

\ ſweets of Lak union, when on bappines 


So. Pt, in Toto, » Td 14.6% —— 


She mar- 
ries Mene⸗ 
' laus, wha 


laus, were preferred to the more ſolid qualities of fugceeds to 
that kinge 


dom. 


9 


Vas interru lagty the artival of the ſon of Priam; 1 
_ the” handfomeſt” man of his age, and ſingularly 
* Aàdorned with the frivolous accompliſhments that 
often captivate the weakneſs of a female mind. 
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Though a ſoldier of no great renown, Paris had 


ſtrongly imbibed the romantic ſpirit of gallantry | 


tigguiſned by an ardent paſſion for beauty, which, 


: nonth inning the general ſoftneſs of his unwar- 


which prevailed *' in the heroic ages, and was diſ. 


: like character, prompted him to brave every dan- g 
ger in purſuit of his favorite object. Animated 


by the hope of beholding the inimitable model of j 


What he moſt adored , he ſeized the opportunity 


_ afforded him by a voyage of Menelaus into Crete, 


viſited the dominions of his hereditary enemies, 


and ſolicited the rites 2 0e le 5 Kang „ eee 


>, court. 


who ſe- ; 
duces, and 
carries her 
to Troy. 


and her huſband, and having tranſported her moſt - 


His Pede ni dene bis adareſs. L's 


and ſtill more the voluntary hardſhips which he 


bad endured for her ſake, ſeduced the inconſtant 


affections of the Grecian queen. Enamoured of 


— 


+ 


the elegant ſtranger, ſhe abandoned her country 


valuable treaſure within the Trojan walls, defied 


the reſentment of Grove; 3. VINE? the neee of 45 
; ns” os Wy 1 nen 


Hg 


. 
Ed = a 


#9 Perſeus Wine 8 th FS 3 — 2 Medes or 


| Celebs z. Tneſeus, the Amazon Antiope; Hercules, Megara, Tole 


Deaneira, etc. 1 7 hiſtorical pRols of the | heroic 5 might _ 


* 


5 feid with Aribſto, 5 , 


| Le dis, i cavalier”, rarme, 1 e 
Loe corteſſe, haudaci, impreſe id enn to. 
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ſtipulated aſſiſtance of his ancient rivals, His de- 


non. At the ſummons of the two brothers, the 
conſederaten aſſembled at Egium, the capital of 
Achaia; confirmed the obligation of their former 
promiſe; ſettled the proportion of troops to be 


place of their departure; and named Agamemnon, 


mand, in an expedition which ſo. eee canc em 
the honor of his family 
Aulis, à ſea- port of 1 was e pointed Fl 
the Wee of rendezvous and embarkation . Be- 
fore the whole armament ſailed from Fe » 
Ulyſſes king of Ithaca, and, what may ſeem ex- 
traordinary, the injured Menelaus, undertook a 


ſtitution and reparation; but returned highly diſ- 
guſted with their reception and treatment. Some 
members of the Trojan council had the barbarity 
to propoſe putting them to death. Their juſt - 
indignation increaſed the warlike es of their 
aſſociates. But contrary winds long retarded their 
departure. The Trojans had 8 to ſtrengtben 
their ramparts, to collect arms and proviſions, and 


The martial ſpirit of the age, together with a ſenſe - 
of common danger, brought many powerful auxi- 
W to e His e, Was. eee PMs the 
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* It was. now! 8 for Menelaus to N 0 1 * 


mand a enforced by the authority of: Agamem Tue 


raiſed by each prince; determined the time 1 


ſolemn embaſſy to Troy, in order to demand re- 


to ſummon the aſſiſtance of their diſtant allies. 


* 


Greeks de- 
termined to 
recover 
her. 


the moſt powerful among them, to the chief com- 
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hardy "ogataindens; who . the bach of his 
kingdom; by the Carians, Lycians, and other 


nations of Aſia Minor, extending ſrom the mouth 


of the river Halys to the ſouthern extremity of 
Cilicia; and by the Pelaſgi, » Thracians, and Pæo- 


nians, fierce barbarians who inhabited the Euro- 


Effect a 
deſcent on 
the Trojan 


coaſt, 


pean ſide of the Helleſpont and Propontis. Con- 
— however, rather in their domeſtic ſtrength, 
than in foreign aſſiſtance, the Trojans determined 


to defend their native ſhores againſt hoſtile inva- 


on. The debarkation of the Greeks was pur- 
chaſed by much blood. Having effected a de- 
ſcent, they encamped on the Trojan plain, but 
loſt the only opportunity which they enjoyed 
during many years, of cruſhing at once the power 


of their enemies; who immediately ſhut wem. | 
ſelves up within their impenetrable walls, leavin 
the city open only on the fide of mount Ida, fon 


_ _ Cauſes 


which pro- 
tracted the 
Niege of 
Troy. 


which they received corn, cattle, and other ne- 
ceſſary ſupplies. - in ud: )* 

Agamemnon, as there was a e to Maped from 
the manners of his age, had been more induſtrious 
in collecting a great army , than provident in con- 


triving means by which it might keep the field. 
The proviſions,” tranſported from Greece, were 


ſpeedily conſumed, While the operations of the 
ſiege promiſed little hope of ſucceſs, 'the Greeks 


being unacquainted with any military engines fit-. | 


ted ta make an impreflion on the Trojan walls: 
With ſuch a numerous army, they might have 
converted the ſiege into a blockade; but ſcarcity 
of ſupplies al the greater part * them to 


8 


REECE. Y 


IST ORV- 


quit e 12 The: refouree'!of: — © U „ 
adjacent country ſoon exhauſted jitſelf. Many be? 
took themſelves to cultivating the rich vales of the 


Cherſoneſus, whoſe induſtribus inhabitants had 
recently been expelled, or deſtroyed; by the fierce 
incurſions of the barbarous Thracians . Others 
had recourſe to piracy; ſcoured the neighbouring 
ſeas, ravaged the unprotected coaſts: of the Hellei- 
pont and Egean, and plundered or demoliſned ſuch 


unfortified places as acknowledged the doininiony. 
or aſſiſted the arms of Troy Theſe ravages 


excited the rage of the Aſiatics/ ee them 
more hearty in the cauſe of their conſederates. In 
this manner nine ſummers and winters: elapſed; 


without affording the nearer proſpect of a deciſion 


to the conteſt; but, in the tenth year of the War, 


the ſeeming misfortunes of the'Greeks'precipitated: 
of Priam. A died 


the dowafal of the proud city 
ful peſtilence invaded the camp of the beſiegers; 


K : 


"EV rh 


10 #5 


and long continued to rage witch unabating fury! 4 


This calamity was followed by the well kon 


quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles, which 
deprived the Grecian Ne of its principal ſtrength 1 
new ſpirits 


and ornament, - The Trojans derived nevy 


from the misfortunes m_ eir enemfes; chey Yet | 


tured to abandon, the ow roy of . 1181. Walls, 

boldly affailed the Grecian-carap, and riſked ſeveral 
engagewents, ia moſt of Which they were victo- 

rious. In the laſt of theſe, the beloved Friend ok , 


Achilles. Was enen me the arm of. Hector, che 


14-4 I i e e 1 EE men 
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Future 
fortunes of 
Troy. 


anti the proud tyranny of Ag 
return to the camp reſtored the declining dortune 
of the Greeks; and the indignant fury of his rage 
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2 4 P. dates bs Fm of che Trojan race, 


. This event, Which was infinitely more dreadful 
than death to the affectionate ardor of the Gre» 
tian chief, Mifled his hitherto inexorable reſentment 
bes His 


was” quevched in the deteſted blood- of Hector, 
whoſe patriotic valor had long been the firmeſt 
bulwark of his fathers kingdom. The deſtruction 


of Troy “ ſoon followed the death of her darling 
hero. The city; whether taken by ſtorm or by 
ſurpriſe, was ſet on fire during nigbt; moſt of the 


citizens: periſhed by the ſword, or were dragged | 


into captivity; and only a miſerable remnant eſrap- 


ed through the confuſed horror of raging. flames 


and: expiring” kinſmen. £ 24 1 . *7 ** wrt tos tet þ ar; 


3 


The burning of Troy mpeg eleven hundred 


and eighty -four: years before the Chriſtian æra. 
Neither the city nor territory ever aſſumed, in any 

| ſucceeding age, the dignity of independent go- 

Bonne ml IM he ſea · coaſt; Was planted if 
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27 ” e way; know ſometbing aides of the Fra of. th 


Trojan war, if the works of Piſander remained. , Macrobius, nl 


ſpeaking 'of the plagiarifms, of the Romans from, Greek writers, 
the followidg bange: bs” 8 Virgilius' tranſt n Stael, dictdrbmge 


Se putetlb t dus vulgo vor ſunt . . el quod" everfionem! Trogg 


=” eum Sinone ſuo, & equo; ligneo, ceteriſqpe omnibus, gun bra | 
5 66 nn faciunt, Aa Piſandro. pene ad verbum reaoleripletit, "ap 


#* F 


* 


nnter Grzcos poetas eminet, &o. Maerob. l. v. 6 2 


1 babe carefully examine the evidence ziven by Rochatt (Epil. 


num Tueat unquam fuit in Italia), and by Mr. Wood (Effay on 
| the original 


my HO ˙ prove thay the Seldengayts of 


„ 0 


and the ſiege had been. proportionably fatal to the 
leaders of other tribes, as well as to their warlike 8 
followers. Thoſe who lived to divide the rich : 


mh 0 T4 OD OS Qnn]½⅛ʃ:ẽ—21b . . 


Y 1GREFEE.- „ | 
1 as the: (Enna: war, by ow colonies fromi on BY es. 


Greece; and the inland parts ſubmitted to the | 


growing power of the Lydians, whoſe arms over- 1 
ſpread and woc ed all the fineſt e e | 


. Leffar As ogg nid ac alot 


„Abe Seele badete tee Pollelkon of dhe ad The cals- 


8 * beauty of Helen; they had taken complete en, . | 


turn of the 


| —vengeance-ion the family and nation of cher nit» Greeks. 
happy ſeducer; but: the misfortunes , which were ; 


the natural conſequence of the Trojan expedition 
left them little reaſon to boaſt of their victory. Of 
five Beotian "commanders; - only one remained, 


ſpoils of Troy, were impatient to ſet fail with theit 


newly· acquired treaſure, notwithſtanding the threat- - 
ening appearance of the ſkies. Many of them 
periſhed by ſhipwreck ; the reſt were long toſſed 


on unknown ſeas; Fa, when they. expected to 


find in their native country the end of their cala- 
mities, they were expoſed to ſuffer greater cala- 


mities there, than any which they bad yet endured. 


The thrones of ſeveral of the abſent princes bigs | 


Kneas. 6 in Troy.. | Bot W the learned wang : 
of a profound, and the plauſible criticiſm of an elegant ſcholar, the 


matter ſeems Rill too doubrful to Warrant e the popular | yy 5 oF 


opinion. 


%% Herod. 1. it. Thugs; i. | Joftia, E wah, © (abs; 1. u. 


2% 1 dwell not on a ſubject which has been handled * the os „„ 
maſters of the paſſions. See Virgil: | 8 


5 Teras et * fueriat dus fata requiras. ete. 
* LE 17 wh 
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of various communities had been occupied by the 


invaſion of hoſtile. tribes: even the leaſt unfortu· 


nate of thoſe | adventurers f 
uncultivated, or their territories laid waſte; 


their domains 


fmilies torn by diſcord, or their cities ſhaken by 


fedition. And thus the moſt celebrated enterpiiſe 
- ofcombined Greeas nga rf nr abate raw 
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opinion that the country in Which they lived. 


was peculiarly favorable to the dignity of human 


nature. The voluptuous climates of Afia produce 
invention and ingenuity, but ſoftened the tempers. _ 
of men into a fitneſs for ſervitude. The: rigorous 


ea PR: : 
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1 
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ſeverity of European ſkies gave ſtrength and agi- 


lity to the limbs, and hardy boldneſs to the mind, 
but chilled the fancy, and benumbed the finer. 
feelings: of the dul. The inhabitants of the eaſt 
and ſouth- were degraded below the cubdition of 
humanity, by an unfortunate abuſe of poet, While 
the tutbulent ſons: of the north and weſt were in⸗ 
capable, from ignorance and indocility; of Fob 


mitting to any regular ſyſtem ot government. I 8 


Greeks alone; poſſeſſing ah intetmediate ſitua 


between the extremes of. cold and heat nn 5 


courage and capacity j tempeted the lern 4905 


manly, wich the gentler virtues; and enjoyed the : 


double advantage of liberty and la S ee 

This ſplendid obſervations too flattering to the 
dictates of national vanity to be haſtily adopted by! * 
A cautious. inquirer into! truth, ho will be apt to 


* ?' Ariftor. Foltl, 1 L Y * % mene Govern. lues. ren 
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aſcribe the ſuperior luſtre of Grecian manners * 
rather to the elegant imagination of authors, than 


to the intrinſic merit of their ſubject. Yet it muſt 


be acknowledged, ſeveral circumſtances would lead 


us to believe, that the great poet to whom we owe 


our principal information concerning the ancient 
ſtate of Greece, copied from nature only. The 
majeſty of Virgil, the ſplendor of Taſſo, and the 
ſublimity of Milton, are not ſufficient to conceal an 


effort in thoſe noble writers to maintain the tone 
which they have aſſumed; a deſire to embelliſh the 
manners which they deſcribe; an ambition to ele- 


vate and to adorn their poems by the uſe of a mar- 
vellous machinery, which Had not its foundation 
in the experience, „and {as to Virgil and Taſſo) 
Tcarcely: i in the belief of their on age. In Hower' 


there is neither embelliſhment, nor. effort; nor diſ. 
guiſe of any kind; he relates what he has e and: 
ſentiments are not only clothed in the graces of: 
poetry, hut arrayed. in the charms of truth; and 
an amazing diverſitz of characters, preſerving. : 


amidſt innumerable ſhades of. diſcrimination a ge- 


neral air of reſemblance, diſtinguiſh the had and: 


Odyſſey» above other/+poetical compoſitio 
prove them to have been copied, not from ths lis: 


mited combinations of human i invention, but from 
the wide variety of impreſſions in the rich ſto 


— $: 


mw houſe of nature. In ſome deſcriptive parts of his 
5 5 poem, Homer doubtleſs: yielded to the 


F 


dictates of his inimitable fancy; but it ſeems eg 
from internal We only, that he delineates wich 
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and manners of Greece; and that his obſervations 
concerning all the - ſubjects are perfectly 1 
to the opinions and belief Which univerſally: 
vailed among his countrytnen. If this 4 
required the aid of foreign evidence, it n 1 n 
fully confirmed by the teſtimony of | the Greek 
hiſtorians, who ſupport in every inſtance the vera 
city of the poet; aſſerting not only the authenticity 
of the facts which he relates; but the influence of 
the cauſes to which he aſcribes them 
It may be obſerved, however, by thoſe: who 
would repreſs the ebullicions of Grecian vanity; that} 
admitting the poems of Homer as complete” evi: 
dence concerning the ancient Nate of his cbuntry, 
alt the advantage that would follow from this ſup- 
poſition is, that the Greeks have been accurately. 
deſcribed at an earlier period of their ſociety: than 
ae other: nations' 3 but the filence of thoſe natio 


po rs 2s : 1 5 
er rar F oro Or e ue Honey 


he * 


tate „e bebe ee bes en n which. ata _ 
feeliogs, of the modern reader; are perfectly conformable! 40. the belief: 


of the Greeks. The continual interpoſition of theſe ethereal dei 


in the affairs of 1 human life, ig Joſt fied by- Herodotus, Thincydides, 5 


tweeri the 
Greeks off 


the heroic 


ages, and 


the Get. 
mans as 
deſcribed 


by Tack 


tus 


Xenophon', and all 'fucceeding writers. Herodotus,-L l. 0151. 'explains* 


the reaſon; why: the Perllant [erected neither! temples, not images 9 5 
alters, by laying, 'o74 vn uhr Off mot ruf brug y wre #6, 
Ente, ent, “ decauſe they did got like the Greeks, believe ths, 
« gods. to partake of 'a eee nature, or form. "That tue gods 
offes appeated-in-a hu n shape, is taken for granted by Pavſani; 
in Arend, and Ptutarch, de ' Muſica, The fame opinion was e 
wajntaiged by. Julian, an orthodox began. in a later age. See Gr 
don, Vol. II. Many inſtances will ocour in the following ney ., - 
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 infeniority to the Greeks in manners or in policy. 
Tbe maſterly deſeription of a philoſopbie hiſtorian 
has reſcued the antiquities of one other people from 5 


5 oblivion: and the generous Ipirit of, tneir ſimple . 


but manly inſtitutions, as painted by his expreſſive 
pencil, is ſcarcely diſgraced by a compariſon with 


che boaſted cuſtoms of the heroic age. 


In the preference of military glory to all other 
an in the freedom of debate in the public 
aſſemblies, and in the protection afforded to the - 
rights and liberties of the meaneſt citizen, the 
treatiſe of Tacitus will equally apply to the 'Ger- 
mans: and to the Greeks. But there js one mate · 
rial circumſtance wanting in the German, , which - 
adds peculiar beauty to the Grecian character. 
Among the rude inhabitants of ancient Germany, . 
the offices of prieſt and king were not united in the 
ſame : perſon. : The rites of religion were adminiſ- 


tered by a particular order of men, who might 
abuſe the ſuperſtitious fears of the multitude to 


promote their own ſelfiſn deſigns; and the dread 
of ſuperior powers, though ſometimes employed to 
enforce the dictates of nature, and to promote the. 


operations of government, might alſo, with | 
ſucceſs, be employed to weaken the neden of 
the one, and to reſiſt the authority of the other. 
Beſides this unfavorable circumſtance, the ſuper- 


ſition of the Germans was of a dark and gloomy 
kind, little connected with the ordinary duties of 
eie, recommending principally the practice of 
3 the only virtue which there Was not any 
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: reward — ee eee exe 
in life, „the enjoyment of an infamous 
im 
_ -» The-mythotogybof ithe-Greeks bestes more 

aꝑreeable ; and of a fat: more uſefub nature. The 


ſceptre which: denoteditheveonnexioni-ofsciut = 


power with? ſacred p otection as conſerred an 
thoſe who, While they continued the humble mini 
ters of the gods, were appointed t be the chief. 


but accountable guardians of the people ) The : 


_ fame voice that ſummoned the warriors t arms ο 
that decidedigu in time of peace, their adomeſtis 
contentions; conc 

worſhip q ant preſided / in the qprayers and hymnu 


addreſſed too the diuinity / Theſe prayers and 
hymns; together with? the important rite of fad 


ice {which likewiſe was performed by roxl hands), 
formed the cerrmonial part of the Greclan religion 


The moral was far more extenſive ] including the 1 


ptibcipal-offiees: of lifeg and the nobleſti virtuos of 
the mind. The uſeful quality of courage n 


pechliarly acceptable tothe ſtern / gadiofiwaricbpy 
: ee | 


pleaſing to the more amlable divinities” * 
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TY Tus kiss of the Phoeaclat to does not. 1 Rs — thas. 
he ohuſes , leſt he should offen the gods, bat vii. See alſo the 


ae „ the obedicnee of children 40. their po· 
rents, the reſpect of the young for che aged, the 
facred laws of neten hung and decency: | 
thiity. abreligion;.Evea:ths mad eee tans 
actions of private life were conſecrated by the piety 


of the Greeks, They ventured noti-to;undertake - 


a voyage or a journey, without ſoliciting the pro · 
ious: aid of their eny, protectors. Every 
as accom! 
panjed-with a ſacrifice and libation. Ihe common 
forms of politeneſs, the cuſtomary duties of civility: 


vert not decided by the varying taſte of individuals, 
but defined by Cl 


bel would: have: ferved little purpoſe — 


e voice of the gads 


without! guarding: ren dow y- perfil 
ſanstions. © Whathes theſe ſanctions be foumtled on 
. e or on fact ia vrith reſpect to their influence 

bn the mind a matter of little mörneüt. The 
dreaded: vengeance! of imaginary powers: may he 
equally oſſtctual with the fear of CORES dr 3 
. . certainty: of thib weng 


as the reaſon by Telemachus for not ending away his mother. 


ern n name 1 "da e 2 tt LON fr? „„ 
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behaviour of Ulyſſes and Telemachus., in the 00 ige of Eymeus, 
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The dating violations of the Here l: Were 

ſpeedily 2 — by manifeſt marks f ehe . 
vine ilpleaſure. The infolence and vi 
of the wir — youths ; Nys Homer, cried. 
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zudgweßts infliged on 175 
familiar to the minds 


event; profjitrous'cor adverſe);' r — 
either to individuals or t& nations , appented to the 
reſignation of the Greeks; the fe ward oi their 
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ar e „ e Noc. „Homer, paſlim, - ia 


A ® deautiful. example of, bis, Nis 
yxelfion, of Heſjod is remarkable: mals! 4 Fae We COTE Hors. WEE [977 
aig Harra d Abos beet . 0 bene derer, N My e er 
Ka, ww rede, one abe; eridef era, No. de .v 6 dt ay 
ne eye of Jove, chat beholde ali, and obſerves alt, {Jookviupon = 
* theſe tranſustions, when he pleaſes; nor daes nenen 
what Kind of juſtice is rendered io the et, 
10 The ſucgels, of the Greeks againſt! Troy ne hot of the 
propoſition, An the misfortunts of the Grecian chiefs were inflictek 
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tue, or the patent of their irre- | þ 
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and yet they ſeem to have oſcap 
ſome of the moſt n 
nions of. antiquity. The. authority of Greek writers 


ſupported with great. abilic 
 ed.conkderable-oreditiin, the world. The firſt, that 
the religion of the; anoients had little on no con- 
nexion with morality: the ſecond;;; that the go- 


_ generating sn fs oh 3 ee 
7 Theſe. obſervations art confirmed. not only by 


the Writing of Homer and Heſiod throughout, 


but by almoſt every page of Herodotus, of Pindar, 
ps; well as of the Greek tragedians and biſtorians; | 


ed the notice; of 


enious inquirers into the;opt 


ſtrongiy ene two ſyſtems,. which have been 
„ and vvhich have gain- 


veruments of Greece could nat havebeen-ſupparted 


a7 90140 mob outoag ods wo, ctr fit fronts cs 


| 88;,ponichments... Olen, , Alax was Ain for big preſumption. ov 


Neptune (OdyfT. iv.); and Ajax, the fon of Telamon, was a 


aworoble exemple of the fatal, effects. of the; ſamg, vice, When M. 
nerva offered him ber aſſiſtance, be deſired her ta go t others, far 


#he ene puld neyer attempt to penetrate Where Alax fought. 


re his departure for Troy, Teiamon proved that the rad, woulg 


giy © valor .to_ his on; when. the proud i to on,. aſpiring "above tlie 
condition of humanity,” mid, That any man "might be brave” and 
us by the afliſtance of the one; for his'part, he expected 

1. _ ain "glory. by his own merit: the gods püsleneg him with 
madneſt, and, after expoſing him to the ridicule © of Wt « *enleties, 
made him falt by his on bande” See -this" Ajax of 80 eq, from 
i900 20 v; Joo, 71 ger , was br of 4 


nog Mines e „Tetenschbs ieee of his father's 


ee, ase aß. he 'mixfortunes of che roa families of 
Thebes and Argos, deferibed in the man tragedies. of Eſehylus, 


 Sophooles, and n 5 2 tus truth of the laft ob- 
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Ws vichout, the dc Xri ,con- 8 4 * 
nexion between, lie n 8 clearly * 
allerted in the various paſſages tod which We he 


had; occaſion; to allude; 3 and the belief of, A; ſuture 30 6 2 1 


Gate of retribution, cannot, acrording to the prin- 
ciples of the learned author of the Divine Legaten 
ol Moſes, be reckoned heceſſary to the govern- 
ment of men, who, are fully perſuaded of the au 


and immediate injerpoſition, of Divine wiſdom and 5 er n 5 5 
: des ,; t0{ regulate, by temporal rewarde arp 


Puniſb ments: 1 the affairs een is: 1 


, ge Hume's Walken Hitory f Renee, and S 
ne, Letsdon of Rotes, Te cleventh book er the 0 


ie e ancients called the Newoun+tiey5is-the-obſouret() and th | 


, 4 


my, opinion. 4 the leaſt ;agrecable; part. of Hemer. The ghoſts are all PEE. 


be e e e e eee 


ow 'of ehe place of ke for the | virtnaus.” | Homer 6 pears de 
ne Elyſian field but ange {-Odyifey- % vet. 463. Prpteus tels 


evans ee ee ee e 
Pn . reden at TUpeer®, 28953 bv that, E the 


= anguage js oy 2 25 rical, Home's Elyſium was only a delicious 
Wot on "this ei ind tested s ' acegrding to $trahe's conjectars, | 
0 the. eee Spain. -, Strabo/,21. it Wye ( 
yer. 600.) ſees the images of Hercules in Tartarus, but the hero Alas 
ik, at the poet, informs. us., was-feaſting With the immonzal gods. 
'T have neyer met with any intelligible explanation, of this paſſkge the 
_ abſyrdity, of which appeared. a proper ſubject-of ridicule.t9 en, | 
In Dipgen. et Hercyl, —= Heſiod's Elyflum, is, morg agyeen ie. „ 


: | BY The. gods; indeed, are fometinies engaged in very un warrantable 
| tranſaotions-3.; bunt theſe , are only means to compaſy ſome wiſe 
and juſt end „ which the. will of | providence:; the Tg Buy or | 
Fate; had, previously determined. Examples: alſo may be brought 
rom Homer, of men attempting. to odtaid.;/ by coſtly - ſacrifices 7 the 
-aflitance of the zods in acts of injuſtice: and cruelty.” This. muſt be 


allowed to be an inconſiſtency in: recian;fuperſtitic + or ratherin. 
the paſlions hieb IR e 


IE, 


i 


. 
Origia of 
the gods of 
Greece f 


not ex- 
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. on the! manners of the: 1 gk it may be ; 
proper” to conſider its origin, and to deſcribe more 
articularly the nature and genius of the ſuperſtition ; 
to Which it gave birth: a {ſuperſtition which, two 


thouſand years after loſing. its imaginary authority 


over the uſeful occupations of men, ſtill preſerves 
Su. power over- their moſt eleg nt amuſements. 
It belongs not to the deſigu of 'this Work o 
ſearch for the mythological tenets of Greece in the 
opinions of other nations: a ſubject of inquiry upon 


hich much learned conjecture and much laborious 


ingenuity have already been very laudably, but I 


ear not very ſucceſsfully, employed. By the dim 


light of etymology and tradition, hed the deceit- 


ful glare of legend and fable, inquiſitive men have 
endeavoured to trace the corrupted ſtreams of Pagan 
worſhip: to the pure fountain of the Jewiſh diſpen- 
ſation But the majeſty of Jehovah is very 
feebly repreſented by the united power of Homer's 

diyinities; and the, mythology of tbe Greeks, is of 
dach e peculiar. MIA that, | whenceſoever' ori. 


N 527 


A wh W "atop," e ee ven, 


Ls Clere, de i Pluthe; ee. Their doctrine Is öppoled in thi” . 
_ wwhotdindry work of Vito Nenpolitano, entitled Principj” di Selen n 


+ quova' Gintorno uin conmece Natura dem Maslo. „ Te £ 
_—_ of this; work was published at Naples in 1766. Ys ah 

- 29: The general doctrine of providence, the rebellion is h 
4 050 of innocence, the fall of man, atonement by :factifice', un 
Fature fate of retribution, for which the prefoar: life is only preparii= | 
tory 24}, or ſome of ithol;26news , are found in-the'tradivions of all ' 
mations, Ondeke' and Barbarians, | See-Heſtud: wn wy on.” ew” 1 
aud ger. * — Nr e eee 


ien wg ene {14 HEE WY, 


bene Haar —— is it ir eaſy. my . 2 
oncur - with the opinion of. writers who. bring iʒt 
immediately from Egypt, Chaldea, or Leſſer Afia, 
when we conſider that there is not the ſmalleſk 
veſtige in Homer of the judicial aſtrology which 
prevailed: ſo ſtrongly in the two firſt. ** or of oo 
worſbipping of, idols, which. almoſ eee |: 
predominated i in the laſt”. t 

The difficulty of giving aa al iſtorica 91 0 
tion of che Grecian faith as would not be . _—_ 
| to- innumerable. .objections, obliges us to trace its 
origin in the natural paſſions of the human hem. 
s, the. miſery of wm. 


. 


the hopes, the fears, the Wa ; 
which have in all ages rendered him a prey ce  —_ + 
terrors of ſuperſtition 9 This miſerable ms  .; 
which, in the civilized. comntries.of „„ 


operates only at diſtant intervals, and chiefly: 16 
the unfortunaté mqments of [diſeaſe and danger, 
maintains a conſtant and unintetrupted power dy r 
the. minds of | Barbarians. The diſproportionae 
|  Jorce of the ſame principle among rude and among 
civilized. men, is aſcribed by a common proverb 
to che groſs ignorange of the former; but it men. 


thein, precari d, unhappy; manner of Jife, 


the continual 4 1 net to Which their exiſtence is 
EX l 5 


. "4 "_ n e er 1 5 | 
Hare 08, btwy Xortue 1706. t en and in need of 
the gods. oy Hom, Odyſley il | nt hey ee e 0919-8 


0 H 4 v. | Wis FIRE is too frequently invol ed“. 


among poliſhed nations, 
and philoſophy, however bigbly it may be extolled 9 
When the gentle current of life flows with Placid 

tranquillity, atv Þ 
mountain torrent and the ſtorm of winter. Under 

che preſſure of ſudden or i 
thoſe, Who are 


| Power, as well as in che "Arne: 


e bare the grenteſt, becaule un aechelaes, infldence 
over the mind, in ſeaſons of inextricable calamity; 


the power ef chen 5 


ys proves too feeble to reſiſt che 


inextricable elmich an 1 
not more or leſs than men, hade 
recourſe, to the immediate afſiſtance of iind 
ders; and in the ſplendid abodes of wealth and 
erican village or 
artar horde, the gra of a famine, a peſtilence, 


4 or at Meats, is marked Ms fincere Tus 


— "tt 15 Hur 


»y the 
reece 


A Teuer ease Weidener to all atio at 4 
certain ſtage of their political progreſs. There is 
à period when nations emerging 
but not yet corrupted by the Bete purſuits 
 avarice,"not- yet foftetied by the mean pleafures of 


from eee 


luxury, or contracted by the dangerous refine- 
ments of a ſelfiſh" philoſophy, enjoy a peculiar | 


benſibility of character, which"excrts itfelf in . 


ardor oy ſocial aMtion, „ and Krengthens , by a 
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34 In moſt men, true Al iefoif muff, r the: nature he i 5 
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PP 3 * belt of W ©: A 
intelligent powers. To men, thus, diſpoſed ta , 
wonder and to believe, whatever dazzles the im- 
gination, announces the preſence of a deity ; dreams * 
and celeſtial appearances are deemed ſacred and 
infallible admonitions; the ſilence and thick uy 
of a foreſt fills the ſoul with religious AWE ; 3005 
perſons , diſtinguiſhed by juſtice and piety: 3 
perſuade-themſelves and others, that, as the her 
loved favorites of heaven, they are mene 
honored. with holy inſpirations, and ſometimes 
indulged with the viſible preſence and happy inter- 
courſe of their Divine protectors Not only che 
religion but the ancient language and manners of 
Greece, ſufficiently atteſt the exiſtence. of this ex- 
calling ſenſibility, which , in thoſe early times, gave 

an eaſy victory to the indnigegg powers of fancy's 
over the ſevere dictates of reaſon... ty. 
The nature, the characters, and e The a- 


of the gods, were ſuggeſted by the. lively feelings a gs 
of an ardent, rather than by the regular invention 
of aculivaced, mind. Theſe r beings - were 

: 3s Pauſky. ein 1 calls them 1 ce 3 3 5 5 | 


and companions at the fame cable. Plutarch, in his Treatiſe on Muſic 
cites as authorities Aytieles and Iſtros, two ancient authors, who 
| wrote concerning the apparitiont of rhe gods, All that has reached 
the preſent times reſpecting this curious fubject, Js collected in 2 
5 diſfer tation of John Gottlob Nimptſch (Leipie, 1720. ), in which he 
treats of the number of tie divinſties who appeared moſt commonly 
to men; of the form under which they appeared; the uſual time, 
and general cauſes, of their ' appearing, and the ordinary” circum» 
ſtances accompanying it. See - alfo Meniofres de nn, "Oo 
Mem, ſur 0 des Sideles a 12 e 


en Aa P. ſubject to the blind paſſions which govern un 5 


62 THE HISTORY © OF: "GREECE. | 


. mortals. 5 Their wants, as well as their defires; - 


were ſimilar to thoſe of men. They required 1 
the groſs nouriſhment of meat and wine but they 5 
had occaſion to repair the waſte of their. etherenl 
| bodies by nectar and ambroſia; and they delight · 
ed in the ſteam of the ſacriflces, which equally | 
gratified their ſenſes and flattered their vanity / 
The refreſhment' of ſleep was neceſſary to reſtore 
their exhauſted ſtrength *', and with the addition 
of a ſuperior, 4 but limited degree of power, and 
wWiſdom, and goodneſs, the gods of the heroic ages 
were nothing more than immortal men, © 
What was wanting in the dignity and perſect ion, 
was ſupplied by the number of the gods Homer 
only deſcribes the principal and reigning divinities; 
but Hefiod , who gives the genealogical hiſtory of 
this fanciful hierarchy, makes: the whole number 
amount to thirty thouſand. Among cheſe, every 
wk virtue bad its protector, every quality of extenſive 

power in human life had its patron, and every 
oy and mountain and river Its. fa orite- ichs 


5 


48 Theſe nn Pu Fn telult from 1 a I. * 
trine of ſacrifices, as expiations for erimes, ſo univerſally diffuſed 
ever the ancient and modern world, would perhaps. min merit the 
examination of an able divine. | 
2 Mercury: ſays. to Calypſo, he out not owe fatigued. bimdhif 8 
u travelling over ſich a lenzim of ſea and land, won: a. very 
We reaſon. Or 70 | 

+20 Fragilic ++-laboriols., Porto 5 3 ine uche e 
une ſon memor, ut e wn. men. quo. W is · 
„„ 7 ay 147 956 517 tak amet wot 400 am L46 
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bicants: T n divinities of heres 'D Po 
ſided over the active principles of the univerſe LY * 
the leading virtues of the mind: but even theſe 
diſtinguiſhed. beings were ſubject. to the unrelent+ - 
95 pewer of vengeance „and the fates; ** who. ' 
* pyrſue the crimes of men and gods, and never. 
6 I from their wrath till they have infliged 
2 puniſhment on the guilty Tons of earth. 
and heaven l . 
The materials 4 ak had — poetry. 
formed into beauty, and policy improved into uſe. . 
The creed af the Greeks ; thus adorned and en- cian res | 
larged, became the happieſt antidote againſt the Wen. 
furious reſentment, the fayage. cruelty, and the: 5 
fierce ſpirit of ſullen independence, which uſually: Ch” 
characterize. the manners of Barbarians It. © 
theſe dreadful paſſions ſometimes forced. their way 
through every mound which wiſdom had ereGedia, 
order to oppoſe their courſe. Laws ſacred and pro- 
« fane were feeble barriers againſt the impetuoſity. of, 
their rage. The black vengeance of the heart was 
exerted in deeds of horror. The death of an 


ow e not e Six ieee Ne 9 


5 BS F1 / A _ 
20 The Rom: e was. mere. . "We tS that Em 
might well translate two lines of an ancient Greek poet, which in. 5 
lui * mimes of principal divinities of Greece and fraly; yy _ 


7 
n . Valcanus, Apollo, 
©, | | ' .,.;, ENNIUS apud Apple, Ea 
42 ; . # 3h ky 5 

zo. Ne, 1 * Heſiod. Theolog, 0 


22 * Impiger · iracundus, inexorabilis, acer 3 ; 15 
Negans jura ibi facta, nibil non arrogans armis — 2 "HORAT.. 1 | 
willy 1 the general character of all barbarous nations, „ 


Fs 
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hey A burged RY Mare to Ati bis hated bloi d. 
to devour his quivering limbs; and to expoſe his 
mangled remaits to indignities equally odious 1 
abominable in the fight of gods and men“ 


powerful influence of religion was directed 480 


. 8 | | the wild exceſſes of this ſanguinary temper. "The ; 


brave Tydeus loft for ever the protection of his 
adored Minerva by a fingle act of ſavage ferocity. 
Humanity was inculcated by every precept of ta- 
ion, and enforced by the ſtrongeſt motives of hop! 
 ___...., ahd fear. It Was a firm article of belief, 55 

© hands ſtained with blobd, even in 'the"exerciſe 6 
Honorable war, were unworthy „ till putified by, 
1luftration , to be employed in the mot ordi na iy 

= functioss of: ſacred ——_ 880 
. It would require a Volume pohdtetely/ to l. 
luſtrate the ſalutary effects of this ancient and 


venerable ſuperſtition, Which Was diftinguimed 5 


above moſt other falſe religions; by the uncommon 
merit of doing much good , wi our ſcemingly oY 


caſioning any conſiderable harm to ſociety. The 8 


F | Grecian tenets , while they inculcated relbuhn re- 


or to repreſs the courage, of their warlike votaries. 
The ancient heroes addreſſed their heavenly 
F tectors in an erect poſture, with the . 
ſincerity of manly freedom. They expected to 
avert the calamities threatened by the anger of 
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againſt their fellow-citizens , or compenſating a aby 
new attentions, for the negleck ſhown! to the ceie 


monies of their national worſhip. In their: eſtiriias : | 


tion, the doing of injuries to mem, and dhe on 


ting of; prayer; to the gods; were the nee = 
cauſes; bf; the Divine diſpleaſure ,- the incurring of 


_ which, being juſtly coafiderad/as infinitely! greater 


| than all other misfortunes , they were ſolicitous to 


avert it, not only by an exact performance ofen. 
ternal. rites, but by. a diligent practice bf moral 


duties. I he dangerous power of orãcles, che 
- privileges. of aſylums, the wild. raptures of - 


_ prophetic enthuſiaſm, the abominable ceremonies 5 5 
of the Bacchanalia, and the horrid practice of 
human facrifice, circumſtances: whieh cover with 


Jgeſetrved inſamy the later periods of -paganiſtu,, 


were all unknown to the good ſenſe and purity ot 


the heroic ages; nor is there to be diſcovered the 


. Imalleſt veſtige of any of theſe wild or wicked in- 


ventions either i in the ren of Homer; „ or 0l 605 ih 


his contemporary Heſiou. Binh 


The amiable, ſimplicity; of their religidhts ollen . de 


Was communicated to the: civil and military inſtſtu- 


- rg the Greeks, to the laws of nations as well 


as. to the regulations of internal poliey, and to 
"the various duties of domeſtic: as well as of ſocial 


life. The ſentiments of natural reaſon, ſupported 

„by the ſuppoſed fanction of Divine authority, „gene- 

rally directed the conduct "oP men in the Wide 
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wean reſentwent of weak, 200 wicked: N bo "> 
by repairing! the wrongs-which-they had committed 
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C7 r. ern dk 2heſe- Complicated, relations; and wh 
* one great and luminous principle, deeply impreſſed 
bon the mind, there reſulted an uniform ſyſtem 
of unaffected propriety of conduct, the contem- 4 
plation of which will always be agreeable to'every | _ 
_ "waſte that is u e by the falſe delicacy of 
artiſioial manners, or the illiberal prejudices. of na- 
. tional vanity, In order to give the clearer, expla- 
nation of che ſeveral parts of this beautiful ſyſtem, 
we hall examine the political, the civil, and the 
Adaomeſtie cohditien of the Greeks ; that is, the re- 
: ' Itionofthe governors to the governed, and of the 
. governed to one another, whether conſidered as 
fubjects of the ſame ſtate, or as branches of the 
ame family. We ſhall combine the effect of theſe 
relations with that of the ordinary occupations 
and favorite amuſements of this celebrated people, 
and from the hole endeavour to deduce the gene- 
ral eſtimate of their e abs n of 2 15 
_ happineſs and miſer 7. 
The common unde Unt power follows 0 
property, though not altogether. correct , affords 
perhaps the beſt fuccedaneum to written laws, for 
determining the real ſtrength and influence of the 
different members of ſociety. If we examine by 
this rule the policies of the heroic ages, we ſhall 
find that they deſerve the title of republics, rather 
N that of anderen n a ere 2 985 5 
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themſelves? if The e acquired by their united 
valor was 'cocifdiced - as a common property: bs | 


was cultivated by: the join labor and afliduity „ 
all the members of the tribe, ha aſſembled aun 
public table, celebrated together their religions 
rites, and ae end of ' harveſt; received their 
due ſhares of the annual produce of the ground, 
for the maintenance of their reſpective families 


Superior opulence gave not to one a title to deſpiſe | 
an other, nor was:there any diſtinction known 


them, but What was ee ene. by the differenes ef 


perſonal merit and abilities. This difference, how- 
ever, had naturally: faiſed à chief or leader 0 
the head of every ſociety ; the frequent. werbe, 
of . Kis „ valoyy; or his. wiſdom , :rendered 
nfpi -arid Were e a and . 


a of: dis ae 5 a va Jt + erden of 
ground „ Feparated: from the common property. 
This was: e not by the hands of bis mar- 
tial followeis, Who labored only ſor the commp- - 
nity, but by the captives taken i in War, of whom 
er ac-irlf bannen were always beſtowed on the 
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aus the peculiar favor of the gods al way s attended 
- on ſuperior virtue, he was alſo inveſted with 
che honorable office. of--prefiding; in their religious 
- ſolemnities.” | Theſe; important functions of Prieſt, ; 
judge, and general, which had naturally been con- 
| ferred: 0n+ the beſt and; braveſt character of 2 
Particular tribe, were, upon the union of ſeveral 
trihes into one state; or nation, conferred on the 
heſt and braveſt of all the different leaders. Be- ; 


We 10s the various ſtates of Greece had united i in a 


general conſederacy, the reſources derived from 
the domains appropriatedl to the prince (Which, 
. unleſs there was ſome particular reaſon to the con- 
trary, were tranſmitted to his defcenc ants); had 
: nabled' the ſeveral kings and leaders to extend 
„their influence and authority. Their comparative 
8 ang} ſplendor did not entirely ariſe from the 
5 9 of perſonal abilities, but was determined 
part by the extent and value of their eg TR 
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0ͥf combined Greece, as much on account of his 
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Their elvit (Gigeks, As the pier of ſubmittinig to the veſtiaimqß 
ogg of ſociety, a win Was ſecured! in the chioyment of 
. huis liſe and property ; his mowenhles webe equally = 
_ Adivided; lat his death, among his deſcendavis; and 
| tte unnatural” es 06 Primo ni ich; in 
axder to ſenrich the eldeſt ſon , reduces the reſt: f 
mtu family to want and mifery; was/attogether:um- 
1 known to the equab ſpirit of the Greeian inſtitu- 
d ber ee e eee 
by. the fiſt -wagiltrate, or by judges of delegate 
adthority. The proſecution of warden belonged. 
to the relations of:the deceaſed: they mi 
u compętifation in none) for the lofwhich the 
mib bad fuſtainsd ; but if this was 
hama hy the: ctimimab t if their 
) | tod ialent to admit Uf an} — 
Weite entitled to the ace ab — of 
che in tribe, ho either puniſhed ch · murderer 4 
death, or compelled Him to leaur the ſociety . 
| "Theſe ulages, „ doubtleſs, prove the ideas of the 


| Greeks, \Sanceraing-ciminal nurifdictian,to have 
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Ignorance of choſe legab cruelties, which ee 
nations are — — wa + 
ſpecious pretence of juſtice. . In later times 4? — © 
mays Thucydides, #63) puniſhments hecame:|maove - 2 
* *. ſevere but crimes Were not on this Aen. 
leſs ſtequemt. The powerful or wealthy of- - : 
fender (he might baue added frequanchy eluded ifi 
the vengeande of thoſe ſewere las Wbensas in 
the heroic ages there was nen any belpet ht 
perſons, prices themſelues being tubjec! en ese 
ſame moderate penalties „ which were juſti/ in- 
5 . their: offending; fubjeds. 1 10 Gofid 
| „ ection of civil aud ;oſtitutiong, 
which "4s produced in Greece by the ere, af 
religion is faund in moſt countries td be propar- 
tional to A Aye alto: ad hair 
of ee een ee are ann wall; nymerhns D 
and moſt conſiderable among the rudeſt and let 
oultivatadꝭ nations. The retiprocal duties of be 


governor and governed, as well as the mutual 
obligations of ſubjects; are gradually, n 
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5 52 ae the warmeſt feelings af the heart, and at 
„ _ . once inſpire the affectionate ſentiments of love and 
friendſhip, of kindneſs and gratitude· The dictates 


33 of nature alone ſufficientiy maintain the duties 


Which oorreſpond to the ſeveral relations ef blogd;” 
0 her voice is ſtrong and poſitive, i in: aſſerting their - 
obligation; and chere is greater danger that theſe - 
* OE. ſacred ties ſhould be weakened, or perverted, * 
. 1 the artificial refinements of poliſhed: life; than that” 
3 their influence-ſhould continue altogether unknown, 
Hr be feebly ſelt, in the early periods of ſociety. 
Agrecably to theſe obſervations, we find in the 
| hiſtory, of the heroic ages, the moſt intereſting 
e pictures of conjugal love, of ee be x „ 
teach of filial duty." Theſe ſentiments, 
e and-confirme 
Anh to Arengthened by the: prevepts-of religion; and their 
fore gmented, became ſo ſtrong and irre- 
Aſtible that i it can ſcarcely be condei ved by wen 
; among whom'faſhion;oand vanity and intereſt; 
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ere bbs dsds rv of women; While 5 
* permitted not one exouſabl&efror to ver an 1 b 
. amiable. character with indelibleinfamy:” The- ri . „ 
of having eee eee ge deemed inen · 
piable; and, as the conſequences of — 
neſs were el to the affectionate ardor of ſome 
© amorous: divinity, they were 10 far from-obſouring 5 
_ the charms of beauty, that they 5 „ 
new graces and more conſpic picuous ſplendor. >. EY „ . ; 

The ſimplicity of Sore ancient Greeks was = - 2 
1 remote from the cruel tyranny of ſavages; DH... 
_ which condemns. women to ſervitude ; and che i- „„ = 


tereſted refinement/ of luxury and vice, Which re. | 
© gards them as mere inſtruments-of pleaſure. "Rho 

natural equality between the ſexes” ſuggeſted 0 
by the voice of ſentiment , aſſerted by che mt ED 

_ tates'of reaſon; and confi ned by the precępts of 

religion, produced the moſt delicate affectidns | 


. can inſpire a ſuſceptible heart: 'hence+ thoſe” 

oving ſcenes: ſo admirably delineated by Homer. | 
dick retrace the moſt perfect image of domeſtio 
felicity; bence thoſe plenſing pains, thoſe auxiduununs 
ſolicitudes of tenderneſs and love; which frequently - 2 
| degenerate into melancholy. prelages'of the lo- t - 7 
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mother; and the mother perceived in it the manky 
grades of its father Independently of the delicdoy = 
of femiments, there are doubtleſs, in all countries: 
* 5 and civilized, innui ble inſtances of pa · 
ane 2 . — felfaloveito Bor ib this 


heroic ages alone, we find ſincere and complete 


returns of filial duty. In the loweſt ſtate of ſavage 


lite men are, ſor the moſt enn 
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with chis reſpebful aflection: they fear and obey; 
but without any mixture of love, thoſe ho are 
_ wiſer and ſtronger than themſelves. When they 
become wife and ſtrong in their turn re difres 
gard the trembling hand that teared t 
years, or if any faint emotibns of gratitude 
3 felt, they diſcover them in the prepoſterous | 
- kindnefs of delivering'their aged parents from what 
appears to their oπ⁹Ü rn 
wretched load of liſe“. Among nations, on the 
other hand, who are funk in the corruptions inci; 
dent t exceſſive luxury and refinement, the ties 
of niture are perverted! or effaced ; the young de · 
ſpile ehe admonitions-; and avoid the company of 


oer or pleaſure. But as the Greeks had 
emerged from the melancholy glcom of the firſt 
* and had not yet declined into che foul 
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rence of children for their: — their” >; co 
veneration-for. the gods. The moſt violent a 1 
impetuous heroes ſubmitted ,-without. relutance, © 0 
to the Everest dictates of Daene en, 2 5 ny £5 
themfelyes pri they es their ere Eg 1 
inclinations, diſavowed any will of ee eee 8 5 — ol 
committed their ment concerns. 10 eee 10-4 „ 
The amiable daa .of ee e | 2 Ek. 
tended into a more general ſentiment; of regard ſor „ 
be infirm and aged. Even among brothers who _ 
were nearly of the ſame age, the younger was 
obliged to yield in every inſtance to the elder; 
and it: was an acknowledged principle of religion, 
that the Furies defended, by their em ann = 
the ſacred rights of ſuperior years.” 2 eee 
The occupations: of the ancient ee = Occupa- | 
3 er e e peace, were, for the moſt parts. Het. 
| directed by the ſame 0 influence which go during the 
| verned their behaviour in the various relations of” ae | 
domeſtic and ſocial life. War was their principal rae 3 OE 
p employment; and in the field they both diſplayed miticary - 
8 their nobleſt qualities, and diſcovered the greateſt © wn 
5 deſscs of their character. They were n 
| . 


by 7 There is, 8 other language os can expreſy, "without 1 S Os 
a eircvmlocution, what the Greeks meant by beter, the obligations LURE, 
of children to repay the e the Ons and ine zenget 

ö cares of their parents. 7 6 Gel | 

rn lemutg aue i rerra-. u. paſte, 4) 28 10 


15 | 10 8 bile © 22 ; 4 7 / 


ae £ bs 
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lf. mon and concert to ee eee ate ne _ 
enable Whole armies > move. with the activity and 
Eo: 3a - addreſs of ſingle-combatants.. What. was: wanting 
Aga fill they ſupplied by courage. Th 
E ena; pines: uſhed impetucu 
to the attack, and:;bravely:cloſed with their ne 
mirs Rach warrior was firmly buckled with his 
- - - antagoniſt; and compelled by neceſſity to the: ſame 
- _ - exertions' of-yalor;;as if the fortune of the day 
nud depended: upon his ſingle arm. Their prin- 
ipal weapon was the ſpear reſembling the Roman 
pilum , which; thron by the nervous and well- 
directed vigor of a ſteady hand, often; penetrated 
> de + firmeſt ſhields; and bucklers. When they 
© © - miſe their aim or when the ſtroke proved inef- 
. fectual through want of force, they drewy their 
| ſwords; and, ſummoning their utmoſt reſolution, 


2 darted — on the foe, © This mode of 
au common to the ſoldiers and generals, the 
es 1 Baer en, as much diſtinguiſbed i in: the day of 


action by their ſttength aud coùrage, as by their 
mill and conduct. The Greeks had bows; and 
ttlings, and darts, intended for the practice of 
Qaiſtant hoſtilitys, but the uſe of theſe. weapons, 

which were much employed in the military paſtimes 
ofithe heroic ages, was .confined 1 in the field, to 

warriors of inferior renown **'. ' Their defenſive_ 

Armour was AO: ape A bright 
\ f e e e ee e 1 K 4m 99 — N 


5 Teucer is mote. than once 1 in whe m. as 2 vain 
archer, LE ES x1 
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1 ee wits * - divert Read, G. 4 
and face, à firm corſlet defended che bieaſt. * 
greaves of braſs deſcended! to the feet, ani an © e 
ample ſhield | looſely attached to the ſuoulders ; . ” 1 
turned in all directions, and oppoſed! its s 
reſiſtance to every hoſtile aſſaui tt. . 
The cloſe compact combats of hs Greks were The effect 

fitted to excite the moſt furious [paſſions of the 28 

heart, and to embitter national animaſity“ By per - regula- 
ſonal hatred and revenge. A battle confiſted of e oO 
ſo many duels, which exaſperated to the uemoſk 
the hoſtility of the contending parties; each; ſoldier _ 
knew the antagoniſt from 'whom he had received, 
or on whom he had inflicted the ſeyereſt injuries! . 
They fought with all the keenneſs- of reſentment; 
and often ſullied the honors. of victory by thoſe | : 
licentious/ cruelties which are too natural to men 
in the giddy, ee of triumph We 2 Wen 3 
adverſary. „ N TE 1 | 


It is partly to POR of tins RPE d hh £ 
partly to the ancient mode of appropriating-the 
Warlike plunder. to thoſe who firſt acquired it, that 
we are to aſcribe the ſhocking enormities Which 
were ſometimes committed by the baden and 
aan generous. of the Grecian. chiess. 


That the ſeverities exerciſed towards che con- eee 


| [Wat 3 not from the barbariſm. of the var: 
age, and an Ignorance of the rights of humanity, . 
plain from the obſervances deemed neceſſary, , in 
order to obtain the favor of the gods, in carrying 
on any military expedition, or in enjoying the 
fruits of victory. Thele- obſer vances, which were 

7 Vor. I. 1 
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0 1 r. confirateh! Mug the | laws of MN among the 


1 


2. 


Greeks, were practiſed before the commencement 
of hoſtllities, during their contiquance, and after 
their congluſion. Before any war could be laws 


fully undertaken; it was neceſſary to diſpatch am- 
baſſadors, who might explain the injury that | 


ſafety through the midſt of embattled hoſts, pro- 


claimed to the filent warriors the . commiſſions 


with: which they were intruſted, or demanded a 


truce for burying the dead, which could not be 
refuſed without the moſt enormous impiety. '* 

The uſe of poiſoned weapons * was. ade; 
under pain of the divine difpleaſure. It was 
agreeable to the will of the gods that the life ſhould 
be Tpared', Then 'a' ſufficient 'ranſom was pro- 
mifed. And after a treaty of peace was con- 


cluded between hoſtile vations, withbur: any appa- 


reut ratification but the honor of the contracting 
Parties, the perfidious wretches who betrayed. the 
W of their W were devoted, | 


W 
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7 beew done, demand immediate and complete ſatiſ- 
faction, and if this was refuſed, denounce in form 
dhe teſolution of their community, to proſecute its 
| claim by, force of arms After they had begun 
to execute their fatal purpoſe, the characters of he- 
ralds, thoſe ſacred miniſters of kings, were equally 
reſpected by friends and foes. They travelled in 


— 


| 3 Lactifices and lbati 
terrible goddeſſes The 21 + 26: DFE 72 Hes 8. Net 91 
From the arts of pi 640. . Grecke bini a- 
quired. the neceſſaries = pfocuredj- the 4ecoms 
modations; but had not obtained the luxuries of 
life. Paſturage and agriculture ſopplied chem 
with the moſt indiſpenfable articles of fo0d;"and 
with the principal materials of clothing. The im- 
plements of huſbandry were extremely e 
the plough itſelf, the moſt uſeful of them . 
compoſed entirely of wo, Which aroſe rathet 
from the ſcarcity of iron, chan from any defect of 
mechanical ingenuit They employed, in the 
time of Heſiod, the Leeni of ſhears; for des 
priving the ſleep of their wool, having formeily 
Waited the ſeaſon of its annual ſeparation by na- 
ture. Barley was the principal a of their 
fields, e furniſhed the ordinary ood both of men 


and of horſes; The invention of mills Was un- | 


| known, and the grain underwent ſeveral tedious 
operations, in order to facilitate the druf of ijt 

between two large ſtones with the hand. AE 

| though the Greeks cultivated the olive, they were | 
unacquainted with the benefit derived from the 
fruit of this plant, ſo well adapted to cheer the 
melancholy gloom of night 7775 The Grecian” Foil | 


73 Iliad, 1 27 Heſiod, Oper. et Dies. 77 1 at 
75 Heſſod; khjd.., , 27 Plin. 1. vill. o. Ni., 
270 The Greeks had not Aiſoovered any other contriyance for, that a 

- purpoſe, than the burning of great fires of wood. The tuxches 
„mentioned by Homer conſiſted of branches of any reſinous tree, ſplit 
at the end, and lighted at the fire. Ou. * vi. ver. ys" 1. Nil 
ver. gs et ver. 309. 1 Wy 
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Fine arts. 
Architec- 
ture. 
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HE HISTORY C or 6 GREECE: 


um 5. Was ende favorable to the grape; but the 


long and operoſe proceſs by which the j juice of it | 
Was ſeparated a es. rendered: wine Fore 5 
and dear . 5. 1 i 12 3s „ TCO ie | 


Of the mechanic arts, e Was hs. beſt 


|  underſtpod-; yet this, as well as all the other pro: 


feſſions Which are qualified by the appellation of 


| ſedentary ,. were practiſed by the Greeks ſtanding. 


uprigkt ; which: ſeems to indicate an imperfect 


tate of improvement. The hatchet, wimble, 
plane, and level, are the tools mentioned by Hor 
wer, who, appears to have been unacquainted with 


the ſaw, ,. the ſquare, and the compaſs *'. The 


art, of cutting marble, wbich-afterwards furniſhed 


Grecian: ingenuity with the materials; of thoſe ini 


mitable productions which are ſtill the wonder of 
the world, was as yet undiſcovered; nor did- the 


poliſhed luſtre of this valuable ſtone adden the 1 

tations of the Greeks x 

Homer mentions: not the 1 inf 1 
which. were invented in a later age; and pillars 
are the only ornaments aſſigned to the Redifices 


Which he deſcribes. The houſes of tlie great were 


ſurrounded by a wall, that conſiſted of-two floors; 
the lower of which was diſtributed into four apart; 


ments, which. » we e tranſlated * the names of 


* 
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* daf. 1. vii. ver. 122 2 Eufach, is nad. 1 ver. 81. 
ot od 1. v. ver. 234, eto. 5 
. 4 be In the palace of Alcinous, which ding whh oaks; . dan, | 
tion: of marble. Odyff. I. iv, ver. 22. 
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ball 155 e 
— which-expreſs 0 Lane ee. 
khan any other point of ſreſemblante, , Phe eds. 
were flat, ant the doors opened towards thesfüt- 
rounding wall) while the gates of the. wall itfelf 
| opened: towards ithe boy ſtreet 
tion of enamelli 
ſingular fucceſs Hud uchgegie, pa 6 
fo called; Was / rude —— US e e 
of Homer, the genius of the divine 22 | 
ſcribed the rudiments of his kindred” art d jar 
graces-as would#adgrit its mot re ne 
7 7 M tui Ui; 7 he Fri Lara 
0 thy ee eee f PRs atk 
ys l. i. wer. 4 


N The nobler ki 
Achilles * = 


expreſſion, f and 
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0 aa alli iJ1uftrated-in, the) ahb | 


ch, l diſcovers a wonderfi 


mas, voll. ES 
| thought' it zabominle- o place to masy pietüree 1 
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's Anfeld. ach 


1 . Adopted by, P one. ;;who e. 
ing, even aerial yeripective, — 


it he e "Aranyger” to deri 


© perſpeotives; — his anpr eh marking the diſtauee from 


C3 object o obie 
who practiſed painjing, was little 4 
are; ſince” atrial Petſpeotive tias' mori 
objects in preportion! to their ditlanee, abd relates entirely (te 
banging and weakening of aig acoording; #0 the;;condition :c 
the medium through, which they afe 

| rault and Terran 5 and the concentric 

| Hiivolous, The shield ef Homer contains; in face, 


| ſeen, The dbjections,, or Fer, 


0 circles of Roivin,* are equally 


dete. But this. obſervation only, proves thet Foge, 
nainted with | the theory of t 


ng to do with the nk 


but ten pictures 


The enumeratioh by:/the) particles li and de Axes the avinbers/ 
But the poet not only deſcribes theſe ten pictures actually repreſented - 
on the shield, but alſo mentions their antecedents. and. conſequents. © 
Tuts it the chief Tuperfority of poetical imitation above paintings. 
| that it can deſcribe, in a few pages, what many. OY of —— 
ould not repreſent. But of this more ann | 
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mute. | 
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was of the practical kind. From axith 


3 7 Ir was ne of ch W eee kind, ab : 


therefore the better a to touch the heart. 

1 he: effects aſcribed die aue un dental, but not 

inerecible, becauſe the ancient muſic was not 
le ſucceſſſon of melodious, un- 


mean ng ſounds but am imi ation and a heighten- 
ing of che ſumple, natqval, and pathetic tones Ss | 


cadence ences, ga beautiful and expreſſive language 


In WC heroic ages men had neither leiſure nor 
inclination to attend to the ſpeculative ſciences; 
All. the knowledge that they poſſeſſed or 3 

At Wwe uo 


2arned 1uc ſimple calculations as ſuited the nar» | 
row ſphere of their tranſactions. Aſtronomy 5 755 


mem co obſerve the ronſteltations molt neceffs 


20 Airecz ehe adyenturoys courſe of the mariner; 


but iheür navigation was ſtill fo imperfect that they 


ſeldom abandoned the coäſts; andthe"only ſtars 
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act by Homer are” the Great” and Little 1 
„the Pleiades, the "Hyades. 6 Orion = and the 


& Stay The metaphyſics; ethics, and politics 


of the ancient Greeks nabe been 'explattied under 
the; article c keligion, . rom. "which. «| they Were ori- 
Sinally derived, and with which they long conti- 

med to be inſepatably connected. The main ob- 
Jets propoſed in the cen of che young. war- 


lors, Were, that they ſhould learn to. excel 1 in the 
military (exerciſes of che Ae 


choſe — 


ee nen e ee 5180 A ee e ind jon hin 27 


u. This wi will he 
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i kbar theſe ſuperior: accompli 5 
obtained their well · merited rewards. Euch vom. te Greeks | 
munity preſented, in time of peace che pio- durintz the 


ts flatter their pride, andi to employ 


5 5 8 Mulan re gr enen eme o. ü ben 10 


e e 0 obrdrivinbithb PING ITY 
200; to e . the eee 


ahy Myle 3 10a il . 3 "A 
It was not only in'the-council-amd: in che feld Gelee 


heroic 


ture of a large family: The Greeks lived in Cen- 2866. 
tinual ſociety With cheir equals, enjoyed: common A Want 

| Pleaſures and amuſements, and had daily opPOf. | 
. tunities of diſplaying their uſeful talents in e Ha 


e 44913 


ſight of their fellow citizens. The frequent dit. 12 = 


yt 198 ws 
B+, 


putes between individuals occafioned litigations aud > lewd 


trials, 3 which furniſhed- employment” for the Ylo- 9 ; wy - 1 ; 1 


quence and abilities of men; in the neceſfary de- 
fence of their friends. The funeral games, ank 
| thoſe celebrated in commemoration of ſeveral im. 
portant events, both of a evil and ſaeret Rind, 
Aoi a contidual ſource of entertainment There 
the young and vigor 
race; wielded the maſſy cœſtus or porderods/quoit; 5 
and exterted equal efforts" of ſtrength auc ein in 
the other manly e which en RH ne vigor . 
of the body, and the fortiegdenof the mind: Nor 
were the aged and inffrm allowed — . 
tee proper objects αονιοẽõ cheir x 


ing adivity!", 3 ts hem ſeir 
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ſolivited and bee of 
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an 1 7. PIE eee as wield as to deter- 5 

* mige the merit, of the young candidates for fame. 
The applauſe and rewards beſtowed. on him 
whoſe counſels. and deciſious were: moſt generally 

re 60  approved., conſoled the weakneſs of his declin- 
vg Ang bears, while his rivals, though difappointed 
8 the pteſent, expected, on ſome future occa- 
3 55 60 phtaio, the ſame honarkble en * 9 8 1 
| = « on eGoewn 5 in od Poole oy ow : 

Eftimate o After:this gaperal ceview'of the ihe manners 
1 eee and; ioſtitations, ſhould we endeavour to eſtimate 
vers and their valüe, they would probably riſe in our eſteem, 
| raves by being compared, either with the rude cuſtoms 


dea Of ſavage liſe, or with the artificial refinements of 


—_ pohſhed ſociety... The Greeks had advanced be- 
Vond' chat uniform inſipidity of deporement, that 
- . | Jullen fexocity. of manners, and that hardened in- 
ſenſibilit of haart, which uni verſally characterize 
the favage ſtate.» They: ſtill poſſeſſed , however, 
that patient intrepidity, that noble ſpirit of in- 
dependence, that ardent attachment to their friends, 
and that genergus contempt of pain and danger 


and death, which render che deſeription of toe 


wild, tribes, of America, ſo intereſting to a philoſo- 
phic mind. Of tyre principal enjoyments of life, 


diu and gonverſation, they were little acquainted, 

. indeed, With che gonſolations and pleaſure of the 
firſt „the want of which was compenſated by the 
ſincerity, the confidence j; the charms of the ſecond. 
4 hann 19g gecko d Were _ comprehenſive f in 


ve mis, xviii. Dit 3 Es FE 55 eh . 
XJ | 5 


remains of his favorite ſon; till the correſponding 


image of his own father ſtrikes dee er . 


at once melts him to pityj „ be imaginary 


wants and artificial paſſiouns which are ſo neceſſary 
to urge the hand of induſtry, and to vary ge 


purſuits of men, in improved commercial ſocietits 8 


were ſupplied to the Greeks by / that exceſſive 


ſenſibility, which intereſted them ſo deeply in the 


affairs of their community, their tribe, their family, 
and their friends, and which connected them by 
the feelings of gratitude even with the inanimate 


objects of nature. As they were not acquainted. 
with the ſame diverſity of employments, ſo neither - 
were they fatigued with the ſame giddy round of 
diſſipated pleaſures which augment the ſplendid PE” 
miſery of later times. Though ignorant of innume- 
rable arts which adorn the preſent age, they had 


diſcovered one of ineſtimable value, to render 


Sele bb b. . a Abe. effetts, 6 6 * 4 oy 923 — 
than thoſe of poliſhed. nations. A generous chief | 
ruſhes to certain death,; to revenge che cauſe t 
his friend; yet refuses th che prayers of an aged 
parent the melancholy conſolatiot of tintertingithe 


. 


the great duties of life its moſt entertaining 


naiauſement. It will not, perhaps „ be eaſy to 


point out a nation who united a more complete 


ſubordination to eſtabliſhed authority with a higher 
ſenſe of perſonal independence, and a more 
_ reſpectful regard to the dictates. of religion with 


a more ardent ſpirit of martial enterpriſe. - The 


* Tliad , xxiv. 
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and their imagined ; intercourſe with the gods þ 
— vonſpired. to raiſe them to a certain elevation of 
character which will be for ever remembered and 
N | - admired. This character was rendeted Mes; 
in Sparta, by the famous laws commonly aſcribe 
2a; the invention of Lycurgus, but which, = 
will appear in the ſubſequent chapter, were almoſt 
_exaQ copies of the cuſtoms and inſtitutions that 
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2 
th. 


is Macedon, Africa, aud Magna Gracia, — a 


© 82 11 


the Tonic Colonies in Afia on the- Fair, 5 the Abe mn win a 
Commtry. — The Abolition. of  Monareby in. Greece. = 
New Diſordert in that Corry. . Keg Four — 1 5 
wbieb tended to remove them. — The. Amphidlyonje | : 
Council. — 15. Oracle of Tel 1. — 7o OV: i An 
Games, — .. | 
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= he Spartan Tam 7 ͥͤ à A275 
Ber 1 725 8 eben 15 85 
| triumphed over" Troy; but i ve 4 Cc n. 0 P. 
melancholy triumph. The calan 
followed by diſaſters at om by? ſe62e: amo 
| the chiefs, by ruin to the FA federacy;' yet the 
evils were leſs aMiQing than the inteſtine amimo: 
fities and edition excited by the licence of the 
people, and fomented by the ambition; of the 4 
nobſes durisg the long and unfottudate "abfehce _ - 8 
pf their kings. The victorious Agamemno! aq 555 
ſcarce ſet foot on his native land, ee ee 
cut off by an adulterous ſpon E and * 
allaſſin . His fon Oreſtes found oo ny in 
Achens againſt oy reſentment of an uſurper. 1 
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State of 
Greece 
after the 
Trojan 


war * 
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ities of War Were —_ @- 


0 5 5 che eighth year * his exile he returned with bis 
. partiſans, and tgok juſt. vengeance on the abomin» 
able Egyſtheus and Clytemneſtra *. >. He reigned in 


Argos, but with faryleſs glory thes: his father; 
nor did that kitgdom ROY tl 


ancient pre: eminence. 


enceforth aſſume * | 


| Weaknes The wandetings: and woes of Ulyſſes are too 


of that 


5 well known to be deſcribed. His patient forti- 
dre tude regained the kingdom of Ithaca, but not 


the four 


8 without wading” through the blood of his moſt : 


 eevcuries, Muſtrious ſubjeds ©: SINE hiſtory minutely recorded 


, FromA-0. the domeſtic feuds which prevailed in other ſtates, 


1184 till 


276 | Would probably exhibit a diſguſting picture of 


fraud and .croelty, and a continyal repetition of 


1 umilar crimes and calamities would equally fatigue 
- = the attention, and offend the humanity, of the 
modern reader. But N it would be e 


of. impoxtance to remark their. general and laſting 


es 


| centuries, ill correſpond: Wh the. ſplendor of the 
Troja Jap gf even of the Argonautie, expedition, 1 


chronqlogy 1 is throughout very inaccu 
3 18 events as are either iptereſting. in 


obſoure. 


21 * A1. 1 ay 45 2112 . SK 9119 * 3 22 7154 
_ © Odyff. 1. in. ver. 195. and ver. 305, et "I 
„ On N _ l. xxii. ver. w. et . 


„ kran — conſequences of theſe: ez it is 


FENRENCY to prolong the weakneſs of Greece; whoſe 
obſcure. tranſaQiqns , during the four following 


themſelves, or had any permanent s ke 


hut perioa ad imperſedly. related by ancient eee che 
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3 . aſi FRA ahichkfns: is uti e 8 b g 
ject of the preſent work, may be clearly explained? 1 


and reduced to a narrow compaſs. In order to 

preſerve an unbroken narrative, e muſt conſider 
three ſeries of events, which naturally followed each 
other, and which all tended: to the ſame: goal; In 
this view, we ſhall firſt examine the wigrations of 
different tribes or communities within the narrow. 


| bounds of Greece; ſecondly ,: the eſtabliſhment of 


new colonies in many diſtant parts of Europe as Well 
as: of Aſia and Africa; and thirdly, the-internal = 
changes produced in the ſeveral- ſtates, by theit _ 
adopting, almoſt univerſally, the republican; ins 
ſtead. of the monarchical, form of government 27 
In the fluctuation of theſe commotions we muſt; 
then, ſeek for the ſeeds of order and nene 
and e eee to trace, amidſt extenfive mi 
tions, general revolutions, and unceaſing hoſtilities 
the origin and improvement of thoſe ſingular: in- 
ſtitutions Which tended to unite, to poliſh, arid to 
adorn the ſcattered and ſtill fpreading branches of 
the Grecian race through every part of the world. 
Ihe migrations, which ſoon followed the Tro⸗ 
jan expedition, are mentioned but not explained by 
biſtorians. Their, general cauſe may be diſcovered 
in Homer, whoſe poems, no leſs inſtructive than {;. 
agreeable, . can alone enable us to- travel with equal 
ſecurity and pleaſure i in the dark regions of Grecia 
antiquity. Domeſtic diſſeoſton, and, ſtill more; the 
unſettled tenure- of 1e ue nd e 
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Diviſion of 
the n 


* => 


Migra -. 
tions of the 
Hellenic 
tribes or 
pr pune; 


ts, 


d; M A F. by that e poet, naturally engaged the 
Grecian tiibes, notwithſtanding their acquaintance 
with agriculture, oſten to change their reſpective 
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in the 

north of 
; Greece. 
A. C. L124, 
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babitations. The. idea of a ſeparate property in 


land is the principal tie which binds men to parti- 


cular diſtricts. The avarice of individuals is un- 
willing to relinquiſh the fields, Which it has been 


the great object of their induſiry to cultivate and 


to adorn, and their pride is averſe to à feparation 


from their hereditary eſtabliſhments. Theſe paſ- 


fions, which. cover the black heaths and inhoſ- 
pitable mountains of the north with fair and po- 


pulous cities; while far more inviting regions of 
the earth ſtill remain deſtitute of inhabitants, could 
not have much influence dn a people, who re- 
garded land as the property of the public, rather 
than of individuals. In ſuch a nation, men are 
connected with the territory which they inhabit, only 


as members of a particular community, a and 3 


- expoſed to any ſlight inconvenience at home; or 


allured by fairer proſpects from abroad, they iſſue 


forth with one accord to acquire, by their unitetl 
valor , more fecute or more agreeable «whe of 


Governed by motives of this kind, a tribe of 


Bizotians, ſoon after the Trojan war, ſeized 
tich vale of Theſſalian Arne, The ſame reſt- 
ſpirit urged a warlike band of Theſſalians to 


quit the ſeats of their anceſtors. The new emi- 


grants poured down with irreſiſtible violence on 


the unprepared Breotians, who were thus rehuc- 


7 3 55 by * * 


tantly e ſixty 4 a9 after the N of 


n had 
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Twenty years alter this event a ai extztiibe - 
migration totally changed the affairs of the Pelo- 
ponneſus; and, in its conſequences, gave new in- 
habitants to the whole weſterit coaſt of Aſia Minor. 
The rival families of Perſcus and Pelops anciently 
contended for the dominion of the Grecian penin- 

fula. The fortune of the Pelopidæ prevailed; but 


a 
— acarg 4 


_ of Hereu- 
les conduct f 


he Do- 


_ rians into 


the Pelo- 
ponneſus. 97 
A. C. 1104: 


their ſuperiority led them rather to perſecute, than 5 


to forgive, their enemies. The deſcendants and 


partiſans of the great Hercules, the moſt ĩlluſtrious 


hero ef the Perſeid line, were diveſted of theirx | 


poſſeſſions ;- and driven into baniſhment. The 


exiles were firſt received by the Athenians, whoſe 
more humane, or more enlarged policy, rendered 5 
Attica, ever fince the reign of Theſeus, tlie ordi- 


nary teiböree of the miſerable Their leader 


Hyllus was afterwards adopted by Epalius, the aged 


king of Doris; and the death of their benefaQor ſoon 


| made the Heracleidz maſters of that mbuntainous | 
province. But the wilds of Oeta and ParnaC. 


ſus ere little fitted to ſatisfy men, whoſe anceſtors 


had enjoyed far more valuable poſſeſſions. Their 
natural ambition was long repreſſed by the grow: 
ing greatneſs of the Pelopidz, and the glory e 
Agamemnon. After the unexpected diſaſters of 


that prince, they twice attempted , 'unſucceſsfully; 


10 e e eee che Ooricgek nn iſthmus, and 1e | 


F828 


'F . 
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o n . recover their ancient. dominion:i in Argos and Lace · 
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phontes, and Ariſtodemus, deſcendants in the fifth 
» from Hercules, finally abandoned the hope · 
leſs deſign of entering the Peloponneſus by land. 
But determining to uſe every exertion for regaining 
their bereditary eſtabliſhments, they ſet themſelves, 
with great induſtry, to prepare tranſports in a con- 
venient harbour, at the northern extremity. of the 
Corinthian gulph, which, ir} confequence of this 
tranſaction, received, and thenceforth retained, the 
name of Naupactus. The warlike and rapacious 
Etolians, whoſe leader Oxylus was nearly related 
to the family of Hercules, readily aſſiſted their 
labors, with a view to ſhare. the booty that might 
accrue. from the expedition. The Dorians, who 
inhabited the neighbourbood of mount Pindus, 
8 deſerted the gloomy ſolitude of their 
woods, in order to ſeek poſſeſſions in a more agree 
able and better cultivated country. Animated 
by cheſe reinforcements, the Heracleidæ redoubled 
their diligence. All neceſſary preparations were 


They take made for the invaſion; yet their confidence in 


arms excluded not the uſe of artifice. By ſecret 
intrigues they gained a party in Lacedæmon; and, 


| that penin- before ſetting ſail, they-prudendly/detached. a body 


of light armed troops, whoſe appearance at the 
Iſthmus drew the ſtrength of the enemy towards 
_that ner”. 95 M eanwhile their” armament Was 
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coaſt of Peloponneſus. 
their followers without oppoſition ; and aſfalled the 


defenceleſs territoties, to which they hadTonglaid 
claim, comprebending the whole peninſula, except 
the central province of Arcadia, and che maritime 
diſtrict of Achala The five other _— ee Were 
conqueted at the ſame time; h by” different . 


means. Laconia was hong to the invaders 
Argos acknowledged their authority; Corinth , „Ens, 
and Meſſenia ſubmitted to their arms. The revo- 


lution Was complete; and effected with little blood. 


ſhed, but not without "great oppreſſion of the 


ancient inhabitants, many of whom emigfated „ 


and many were teduced to ſlavety *, 


The Heracleidz, a gteeably to the elo f tas 575 


age, divided their new acquiſitions By lot. The 
kingdom of Argos fell to the ſhare & Temenus; 
Creſphontes obtained Meſfenia; aud, xs Ariſtode. 
mus then happened ts die, Lacb ix Was ſet apart 
for his infant fons-, the twin brothers, Euryſthenes 


and Procles. Cofintk Was beſtowed on theit | 


kinfman 'Alctes; add Elis given to Oxylus, theit 
brave Ftolian ally *?." This "Sifteiburtioh ; However, 
referred only to the royal dignity ; "then extremely 
limited, and to an appropriated. domain to the 
ſeveral princes in theit reſpeQiye allotmetits; ' The 
reſt of the 5512 J Was enero N the watlike 
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0 U % v. Doriaus and Etolians, who 83 corgupids: his" | 
themſelves, not for their leaders; and who, bav- 

ing overrun, without oppoſition, the. fineſt - pros 

vines of the Petoponneſus, + could not willingly 
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return to lead a life * ee and mi 


ative mountains. „ 


Fate of the Before this important elch 65 8 RR 


expelled 
princes of 
thoſe 


countries. 


The fol. 


lowers of 


Tiſame- 
nus con- 


Achal 


Lacedzmon were ſubject to Tiſamenus, grand - 


ſon of Agamemnon; Meſſenia was governed by 


Melanthus, a deſcendant. of the celebrated Neſtor. 


ITheſe princes had not fo far degenerated from the 
glory of their anceſtors, as to ſubmit to become 
ſubjects in the countries where they had long 
. reigned; - On the firſt falſe alarm of invaſion occa- 
| roops at the 
Iſchmus, Tiſamenus and Melanthus had taken the 
field with the flower of the Argive and Meſſenian 


ſioned by the appearance of light 


nations. But while they prepared to.. repel the 
expected inroads from the north, they received the 


melancholy intelligence that their Kingdoms had 
been attacked on another ſide, on which they 


thought them ſecure. Inſtead. of returning ſouth- 


ward to diſpoſſeſs the Heracleidæ, an entrepriſe . 


too daring to afford any proſpect of ſucceſs, Tiſa- 


menus turned his arms againſt the lonians, who 
inbabited the ſouthern. ſhore of the Corinthian 
gulph. An obſtinate battle was fought, which 
proved fatal to Tiſamenus; but his followers ob⸗ 
tained a deciſive victory, and, baving expelled 
or renſlaved ms ancient inhabitants, toon * 
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zoyed / better fortune. Acco 
ful Meſſenians, he reſorted to Attica; then engaged 
zn war wich che, weigh. OL 
The Bœotian prince; propoſed. to eG bac 


the conflict, and the ſceptre ol the de ofe 
mxtes was his xeveard 4; 15 it 


NR nE RRE * 
bf chat valuable Provins, 40. I 
times under the name of Achaia. Melantbus et 
ecompanied by his faith- 


ring kingdom of Bœdtia. 
teſt by ſingle combat. Thymztes; though de- 


6 ſcended from the heroic; Theſeus, declined; the . 
challenge. -Melanthus accepted it, prevailed in 


_—_ 
The fermentation e in Pls . io 


expulſions and migrations, expanded itſelf 


through. the, iſlands. and coaſts of - Aſia, Minot. - 
Many Peloponneſian fugitives, who beheld with 


indignation the calamities inflited on their countiyr'; 


flocked: to the ſtandard of Penthilus *7., a younger 


brother of Tiſamenus, who had taken refuge in 
Eubeœa. Others followed the, banners of 'Cleves 
and Malaus tis: alſo. 


eſcendants of Agamemnon. 
The partiſans of all theſe princes having unſue- 


ceſsſully traverſed the northern parts of Greece in 
queſt of new ſettlements, finally yielded to the 


dictates of their enterpriſing ſpirit; croſſed the 


Helleſpont eighty- eight years after the taking of 


Troy, and eſtabliſhed themſelves along the ſhore 


of the ancient kingdom of Priatn/. They gradually 


diffuſed their colonies from Cyricus on the Pro · 


. 


Pontis to the mouth of the river Hermus ; which 
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ntry * ether wich ile ie of Leos, 
. menceſorth receive the name of Eolis or Eolin!, 


0 4 3 4 * 


480 denote that its inhabitants belonged'to the Eo- 


& 7 


nan —— che Hellenie race? 
e important ireſuttes from 
A  &ejiſibiy bf the: Avtinnds by che followers of 


the Ioni- 


«ns an Tifaenes. The aneient inhabitants of Achaia, 


pking chemfelves Tonmns, took refuge with their 
Kinſcen in Attics” The Meſfenian fugitives un- 
der Melantbas bait ſoughte protection in the ſame 
country. The Athenians readily accepted” theſe | 
vewaccefions of Rrength, being itiſpired with a 
+ Avail founded jealobſy of the Dorian conquerors of 
Peloponneſus; whole ambition early produced that 
_ Memorable rivaſſiip between the Dorie' and Tonic 

race, Which fudbfiſted to the lateſt times of the 

4 C. 1089. Gteeiam republics *';"Tn the reign of Codrus, fon 
of Melanthus, the Doriaris had already encfonched | 
on the Athenian frontier, and ſeized the territory 
of Megara on the northern coaſt of the Saronic 


1 | gulph laing from their ſtrong holds 1 in that 


rocky from which it was long impoſſ 
to dinodge them, chey barafſed the Athenians in a 


Truel War conceming which a Iuperſtitious rumor - 
2 prevailed, ibat they ſhould finally remain con- 


_ quetors;, provided they abſtained from infuring the 


| Coims poerſon of the Albenian king: Codrus, hearing 


. the report, was inſpired with the ſpirit of heroiſm 
 deach for congenial to bis family.” Diſguiſiag himſelf in the 


1 habit of a peaſant, proceeded to the quarters of 


1 Herodot, 1. l. e. ett, 32 nero dot. at Thueygid paſſin, 
2s Lan, 1. ix. v · 393. ; 


* 3. : ! 0 \ 


3 5 


and the ſuperſtitious Pelopoaneſians ,,now. deſpaire 


ing of ſuccels , ſuſpended their hoſtilities,, The 
inimitable metit of à prince, who 


bimſelf to death for the ts e bee 
niſhed the Athenians. With a pre | f 
the royal autharity:; None of 41 

they declared, Was wor! 9 1 | 
and none but Jupiter ſhopld . thenceforth, en 


Athens 367 Medon, the eldeſt ſon of that a mi 
prince, Was appointed firſt magiſtrace of che x64 
public , under the humbler title of archon. His 
brothers Nelaus and Androglus, probably diflanh 
fied- with theſe, tranſactions; determined to leave 
their country Their defigm was — ed by the 
Achæan and. Meſſenian, refugees, and by wany 
Athenian citizens who complained that Atgicanuras | 
too narrow and harter 
numbers of its inhabitants, (Te xeſtleſs Ait in 
Phocis, Beotia, and other neighbouring provinces 
eagerly joined che emigrants, Tan een 
Aſia Minor, expelied the anciant inhs 
mixed race of Lydians, C: * 
| ſeized), the. cent! andi mlt. beautiſul portion of 
the Aſiatia cbaſt . Their: colaies were gradually 


enſued ; Codrus : „ hh body s — m. 
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* * I 9 #415 
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The len, | 


tg,maintain.the .increafing 


diffuſed from the banks t the Hermes 42:65 . 


. promontory of Pokdeion. They aſterwards.. took. - 
5 been of Chios and Samos; 1 all cheſe 
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lonia, to denote that the Lonians compoſed me” 
„„ tadGous divifien;of the colony : 
: of _ 410 During the ſame turbulent ages * Anteltine ſedi. 
nals tion, foreign invaſion; or the reſtleſs ſpirit of ad- 
| Macedon, vehtuxe td rapine, occafioned Aer important 
ro „ Extenſions ef Grecian 'colorization, The moſt | 
Nana nbtherons'colonies Gcchpied the iſtes of the Tonian | 
dn. and gear ſeas}; the ſouthern coaſt of Italy almoſt 
» Aiterſectec by the former, and the winding ſhores 
_ of Aff Minor fo beautifully diverſified by the 
latter; 'The larger iſlands of Sicily, Sardinia and 
| Cyprus were very anciently planted by Greeks. 
Wie the Hellenic ſtock puſhed forth thefe vigor. 
ous ſhoots" towards the eaſt and welt} very aſi- 
te a defable branches extended towards the north and 
„„ „ Wen, The! maritime parts dt Epirus, Mice 
donn, and Thrage; themſelves abounding i in Greek 
ſeitlements, poured! fotth' new colonies along the 
Busen ſhores of the Propontis and\ Euxine'?*; 
ind emigrants from Pelopônnefus having 75 
establihed themſelves an the oppoſite coaſt of 
. were gradually diffuſed from the conſines 
51 Egypt to che Syri b gulph . The hiſtory ef 
4 boten a e of which ivalled/in arts, 
''othi % the glory of the mother | 
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in che e n. n en. ine a: 


iatimateiy connected with thoſe of the mother 


country, received a ' confiderable-:accefſion+.ot 


ſtrength in conſequenee: of the renewal} ob, hoſti> - 
lities between the Atheniaus and :Norians; Thi 
latter were finally -expelled from man 
ſtrong holds in Megara. Dilling taſterithis 
misſortune to return into the Pelo : | 
of them ſailed to the iſlands of Rhodes ant Crete, 
already peopled by Doric tribes 
tranſported themſelves to the peninſula of 


which, in honor of their mother country METS 


| ceived the name of Doris %% bows 
In confſequence of this tada, hich was | 
formed two hundred and:forty:y: 


| planted by the Solians in the north the Ionians 
ia the middle, aud che Dorian id the; ſouth: . 
1 | Theſe origioal dien, ef de, Hell 


tained in their new ſettlements the e, 


accent and dialect by vvhich they had been reſpec · 
4 tively}: 03 N in Europe „ ande wchich, A 
the —— emigrations prevailed in 


Bœotia, Attica, and LacedzmongicVhe;r Bodo. | 
tians and Lacedæmonians, Who claimed dthe finſt 
© honors, the one ob the Eolic, and the other of 


their 
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es zo While others 


The Afiatic Greeks, iwhoſe affairs: firſt hecame The Dorie 
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CW AP to-iahe5r- ancient Ades but the Aheviao*;miors 
| oder of novelty, made ſueh con · 5 
© -*7 . Gderable alterations in their writiog and pronuncia - 
22725 tion, as remarkably diſtinguiſhed them from: theis 
e Joniam: bretbren; and thus the . fame language 
modified into four ſubdiviſion: , or 
dialeds ;wbich may be ſtill recognized en "= : 


valuable remains of Grecian literature 


4 


of the Io- 


nian colge tion. They ſettled in a country of great extent 
pie, andifertilitiy> enjoying the moſt delicious climate, 


and peculiati adapted to n commercial intercourſe 


with, the moſt improved nations of antiquity: Fa- 
voored by ſo many advantages, they Gleritly>flous - 

, riſhed in peate and priſpetuyy; till thein growing 
ele Wealth and numbers excited the avarice or the 
Jeoealouſy of the powers of Aſia. They were ſuc- 
ceeſſively conquered by the Lydians and Perſians: 
Their in- 1 never / thoroughly my es 
principles of. European qt nge ert irned 


he aff 
N x — — 


European 
. F ey 


deſtrotion! of the Peiſian empire In this il. 
laſtriaus conteſt, the geld Abeellos ef the Greeks 


againſt enemies far more powerful, and incom- 
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| ſtrugglies to re-. aſſume ther A oft 9 
e they ſolibited and obtained the>aflitance: of their 
Athenian anceſtors, Auch breafioned! that memo- 
rable risalſhip between the Greeles and Perſians, 
vhich a baving laſted t // wunturies, ended in the 


Feu Of all theſe innumerable colonies, (he Toni is 
» ,, advantages ill demand our earlieſt and moſt: eee eee 
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them with an enthuſiaſm of © valor:/! Their est 'e 1 14 . 
ploits merited not only praise; bot . der and * 
ſeemed fit ſubjects for that hiſtorical romance, = 
which, in the progreſs of literature Pepe ſus. | 
ceeds to epic! pen inte os Wnt bot age 
The writers who undertook to record and to Connec- 
adorn the trophies of Marathon and Plates; had wn _ - 
occaſion" to loo back to the tramſactiens kk 
more remote times: But in talking this retro... ö 
ſpect, they diſcovered, or at leaſt or may diſcover + 
by their works, that their inquiries began toe late 
to afford much authentic inſormation on that im- 
portant ſubject. Let: imperfect as their relations 
neceſſarily are, they ſerve to enplaĩm by what'zoll- 
currence of favorable circumſtances and eatifes 
the Greeks adopted theſe fingulariinftitutions; 40. 
quired that ſenſe” of national honey and attais e 
thoſe virtues of policy and proweſs, Whieh enabled 
them, by the moſt ſplendid beries of exploits're. GEE” 
corded in hiſtory; firſt to reſiſt, then to in 07 
aud finally to ſubdue the monarchy of Cyrus. 
During the ence of thoſe generous; *though 
romantic opinions; which characterized the heroie Wn 
ages; the authority of kings was fotmded on retit Greece, | 
gion ſupported by gratitude; anditconfirmed' b 7/7 
utility. While they approved themfelves worthy 
miniſters bree they were Entitled to due and 
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; ſubjects. 
rice led "them to tranſgreſs the preſcribed limits, 
and to 
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M4: ohne inthe FRE" * the 
regal ofſioe, chey were bound to reſpect the rights, 
the ſentiments, and even the prejudices of their 


The fatal dictates of ambition and ava- 


trample on thoſe laws Which their prede- 
ceſſors had held ſacred. The minute diviſion of. 


Landed property, which had already taken place, 


as above mentioned, in the Peloponne - 


u bot! in the northern provinces of Greece, ren - 
dered the nobles and people more, ſenſible of theſe 
| .encroachments., -whichi they-muſt at once boldly 


reſiſt or ſubmit for ever to the yoke of "oppreſſion. 


5 which a parvulat: als of men might intimidate 


Reduced to this alternative, the Greeks were in- 
Alined by diſpoſition, and enabled / by ſituation, to 

Prefer and to maintain the moſt honorable part- 
The prerogatjves of royale were nat asl yet ſup 


ported, by the, excluùſive right of the ſword by 


troul the reſolutionsoſ their fellow - ſubjects. 


19 The more independent and) illuſtrious citizens, 


who, had been accuſtomed from the earlieſt times 
to come armed to the ebunoil or aſſembly, com- 


municated their grievances, and took proper 


means to rempve them. Mileas, the, fourth 5 
Atrgive prince in ſucceſſion to Temenus, was con- 


12 demned to death for uſurping abſalute pen 


Monarchy expired more honorably in Attica; it 
' periſhed. ſtill more diſgraceſully in Arcadia, but 


Was gradually ink in every Province . c 
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5 3 Sparta alone fromthe {outherd of w 4's 
_ extremity of Felopon tothe nor ties uk +4 
of /Fheffaly!” ob MG 119 „ liontiog 200; 41d -. Orten FE : "74. - 
The important, though remote conſequencesof es 

this revolution, Will eee, ales 

immedinte tendency! ſerved only to multiply ithe 

evils: which it was deſigned to remedy. e 

oppreſſed by its kings; was ſtill more oppreſfed: by — 

its archons , or magiſtrates; and, already too lated dif 

much divided under the ancient government; was ee 

ſtill more ſubdivided under the ne form of 
Many infetior cities diſdained „ jurildiction of 
their reſpective capitals. Several of thein affected 
ſeparate and mee ſovereignty.” Eachitown; 
each diſtri} maintained war/withiits neighbours; © - 
and the fanciful ſtate af e eee „ 

philoſophy of Hobbes, Was n y realiz is chat Tx 
rape wean 61. eee 4 2 iet 


ſcarcely. capable . of — it is eee to „hien 
turn our view to thoſe events and” cauſes" which + 
operated. ip, a contrary. direction, and. gra | 
troduced union and happineſs... The 
n ſus, : otherwiſe: 2 of 
8 greatly e. ee pre. — 2 
of; the Amphictyonic council. In the northern extended. 
parts of Greece, this inſtitution, which had en 
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” ad The Dorians. 8 

members of the council, continued to attend its 

meetings aſter they had ſettled beyond the moun- 

Miene 3 Corinth. All the provinces 
ues eee ſame 

| fink the ere name, Tt 


— . of the three original tribes of 


Ionians, Dorians and Kolians, but of the ſeveral 
ſubliyifons uf «theſe: tribes; and of the various 
anker und. from. their er G e 


ee eee eee eee 


nemou , reſpactivehy intruſted with the civil and 
= of their conſtituents, 6 T he bub, 


a —— eſans0 The 
0495043 #4 33 O12; eee ee eee lee 
1 Arise e aol: bei 1 Ke 41167 
Joniens 0 whom: the Athenians held the fir nk. 
HIS brian :, ambilg Whom the / Tec Aena by the Ar 
hiv Ati T7 ALI Heis cdi © 3 112 


othe fin. ranks; 
3 4; 7 II | 


PR in the os wär. (Plutarch in eech . . 1 
ai of 'Grbect/ n wat memotable occaſion} rebrdinted neutral, or nde d 


with the -benemy./!(Herotfot. et Diodor.) If each city dent 6% 
members to the Amphictyons, the whole would amount to one hun- 


wilt be e 
convenient place ſor hold 
the autumnal was ſtill h 


was choſeck e 


was adminiſtered to each member phe wood: 
< never ſubvert any: Amphiayonie eity, nor ſtop 
c the courſes of its running 


* ſuch outrages””. N 
diſeoveredd on innumerable occaſions}, that they 
thought themfelves but imperfecy bound by this 


ae famous from enuler/atinr. d #. 1 * 


ing ehetr'vernal aſfembly; 
at 'Thermopyk” Ah 
oath , guarded by the moſt ſolemn-impreeations;, 
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n T: 2 
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water, but puniſd to 
the utmoſt of his Power thoſe Who committed 
heir conſtituents j; however, 


 facred promiſe,” Every exceſs of © animoſity pe. 
vailed among the Grecian republies, notwichſtand. 


ing the inter poſition of the Amphictyons. Net it 


cannot be 'doubted chat their avthority” tended 


ſometimes t& appeaſe, ſometimes to moderate*con- 
tention; and that this reſpected tribunal, though 


deficient” in coercive power, had a c 


effect to fupprels diſcord, and reſtrain che barbari 55 


ties of war 


The Amphidpene zawed en Rt HY 


by declaring” themſelves protectors of the Delpbie 
oracle, Which had been growing to importance 
ſince the Dorian conqueſt, and whieh thenceforth 
gradually acquired a fingular inffuence on the affairs 


of Greece: It is ſeldem poffibie to enplain the 
| riſe of inſtiegtioits e from che natural _ 


1 wed. and 8 Wer "Bod a8 ſome ches e the right, of 
being repreſented in that council only in conjunction with others , this 
might diminis the number of members to that mentioned in the text. 
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The origin 


of Grecian 
oracles, 
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7 * 2 $ i n dives 45 ancient as the 
world. The, moſt | probable information concern - 
ing the origin of Grecian oracles was conveyed to 
Herodotus , in / a thin allegorical veil, by the 

3 prieſts of Dodena; and explained to that inquiſitive. 
and ingenious traveller by the prieſts of PO 
an er In the fanciful ſtyle of antiquity, a 

plack pigeon flew from the temple of 1 

| Thebes, to 800 ＋ heſprotia in Epirus, perched on a 
ſpreading oak, proclaimed with a human voice; 
that an oracle of Jupiter ſhould be eſtabliſhed; and 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring hamlet of 
Dodona obeyed the divine admonition. In plainer 
language, a female attendant belonging to the | 
temple of Thebes on the Nile, was tranſported to 
Epirus by Phoenician. pirates, and there ſold as a 
ſlaye. Her Egyptian - complexion. ; deſerved the 
epithet of black among the mountdineers of Theſ. 
protia, bordering on the Illyric hordes; who were 
remarked by the Greek hiſtorians for their bloom · 
ing complexions, active vigor, and longevity . 
She was ſaid to ſpeak the language of birds; ** 
fore ſhe underſtood the Grecian tongue; often 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of human ſpeech **. 
The enterpriſing, female, though reduced to cap - 
tivity among thoſe whom ſhe muſt have regarded 
as barbarians, did not yield to deſpair, but dex - 
terouſly availed herſelf of the advantages which ſhe 
derived from her education and her country. In 
Egypt, ſuperſtition had been already reduced into 
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R 3 100 2 pretenſion to prophecy: was Pit: of” n 15 * 
the moſt ſucceſsful artifices by which the prieſſs of - 

Thebes: long governed the opinions. and reſi „ 
tions of prince and people. Her attendance; on” 
the temple' had taught her ſome . of the arts. 
which this pretenſion was maintained. | She le” 
the dark ſhade of ' a, venerable. bak; delivered Ty 
| myſterious anſwers to the admiring. moltitunde ; her x e 


reputation increaſed; ſucceſs gained ber aſſoeiatess — 
a temple roſe to Jupiter, and'was e 105 eee 
houſes for his miniſters. end at 


This ſingular inſtitution was ie” at a very Res 
early period, in many provinces. of Greece. The why their 
various and inconſiſtent accounts of ſimilar eſtabliſn. e rnd 
ments abundantly confirm the antiquity of their | conſider= 
origin, and the multiplicity of | temples, groves, 12 0 
grottos, and caverns, in which the favorites of 1 in- 8 
numerable divinities declared their will to wen, 
proves them no leſs univerſal than ancient Du- 
ring the heroic ages, indeed, as illuſtrious and 
pious men believed: themſelves, on important oc- Foils kee, 
caſions, honored. with the immediate preſence and e 
advice of their heavenly protectors, the ſeconda 
information of prieſts and oracles was leſs generally, 
regarded and eſteemed. - But in proportion as the 
belief ceaſed that the gods appeared in a human 
form, or the ſuppoſed viſits at leaſt of theſe. celeſtial 
beings ſeemed leſs frequent and familiar, the office 
of prieſt became more important and reſpectable, 


and the confitlence” in e eee gained 
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dene "worſhip of the Delphian Apollo”, "ry "gradually * Fi 
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Ahle eireumſtances concurred; the central ſituation 


e Delphi; the vernal feffion of the Amphiayons; | 
dhe toftre derived from the inimediate protection of 


ad chat aſſembly; above all, the un common and awful 


„ alpeet of the place itſelf, fitted to Exeite wonder In. 


2 res lels addicted to firperfiition.” Rt Rt eters Fi 
* als 
tion of that which: divides yhe diftridts of | Phocis and Ras; 
___ contained, towards its ſoutherrt extremity , a 
found cavern, che crevices of Which emitted a fot 
|, Phireous vapor, that, powerfully zffeQing 
Drain, was deemed chpable of infpiring thofe who 
breathed it with hy ew: frenzy, and prophetic 
Feth fam Around the principal mouth of the 
1 Eg che e cy ol it dc form of = 
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— Greets}; "the 4 in this Nase ee, 5 
Lerutulstedl from the perſtition' and 'vanity | 
| Greeks and Berbäriuns were eee 
che revenue of the monarch of An, ho covered 
the brond gen with his fleet, aud tranſpor . I 
meg Larope 70% Millers Ef araed' sen 
and foperintendency' of this * 
ciots Yepofitbty of Hches und 1 ee 
to the Amphickyons. But the iriffabitants of Del- 
Phi, ve, if we may ule the expreſſion, Were che 
oniginal pro prietors of the oracle; "always: Conti- 
nue ir Ane the religions - ceremonies; and to 
.. conduct the important whneſs of prophecy 7, E 
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: © edmmence/an. unjuſt: and unprovoked war. Tbe 
Spattans; however by no means admitted this re · 

15 bosch. le une manual: indeed, chat ſuch dit. 

*ifere between the ſubjects of rival 
3; as: might furviſh either party with a plau - 
ble pretence fot taking arms. Theſe differences 
1 will be proper briefly to relate, aften premifing; 
that, although the Greek hiſtorians mention three 
| 8 Mlieſtenian Wats, the chird had lietle feſen ance, 
eeither in its object; or in its effects, to the; fuſt 
ant ſecond. Theſe were the generous ſtruggles of 
4 Warlike people for; preſerving their hereditary 

+ Aafreedom! and renown, While the third, thougn 

dignified with the ſame appellation, was only an 

unſucceſsful revolt of ſlaves from their maſters. 

| Their n. O the confines of Meſſenia abd Lacedæmor 

= Hoo an ancient; temple of Diana, Which, being 

EO ereced/ at the common expenſe, Was open to the 
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7 of Shanwa/ view — * 0 Lots 15 cl rites: o = =p 
their favorite ' divinity; A company of Meſſeniut Fo — 
_ youths: attived* at the ſame'time'to- eee 15 5 7 
cuſtomary devotion, and to implore the protecten . 


of the warlike goddeſs; Inflamed by ebe 1 1 5 — 
the Spartan ladies, the Meſſenians equal, d. 9 — 
regarded the tauche of the place; and the 1 T 
character of Diana, whoſe worſhip: they case te 
celebrate. The licentio * > youths, after vainly a. 
tempting by the moſt ardent prayer and \yows/ts 7. 
move the ſtern inflexibilit) of Spartan virtue; had — 
_ recourſe to brutal Violence in order to confummates— 
_ their fatal deſigns; fatal to themſelves; to their 
country, and to the unhappy victims of theit fry, — 
who, unwilling to ſurvive fo intolerable a diſgrace 0 3 
| preiſhed! miſerably by their' over ines "© pans 
To this atrocious injury, on the part of the — TT 
Die enians, ſucceeded another, or a mote p Ie. one 
nature, on, that of tlie Laerdsmonia . * g e 
cher was a Meſſenian of noble birth, of "great 5 
Wealth, conſpicuous for the virtues of public ad ane. * | 
Private life, and renowned for his victories in „ 
Olympic games. The propefty of Polychares, e, 5 
like that of the moſt opulent of his eduntrymen, a. 6. 
_ chiefly conſiſted - in numerous: herds of cattle ;'pare 8 
of Which he intruſted to à Lacedæmonian, of the. 
name of Euephnus, who undertook, for'a ſtipu- 5 
1 Few. to _ A on the rich TS. „„ 
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9 * in Metten. _ 234. "The Meſtonians "Jenied this | whole. - 5 8 . 
tranſaction, and. ſubſtitures « more improbable * * * * a 3 
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The frequency, of ſuch events would; probably, | 
have-concealed: the fraud 3 but a ſlave, whom Eu- 
he 2 ſold alang wich the cattle; having eſcaped. 
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hide be potion the Lace not. eetraingd- "Rag 


the ſenſe of di 
ſaered ties of 


the principles of; or; the 
ſpitality, Having ſeld the , cattle | 


to foreigners, who gſten came te purchaſe that 
Attiele in Lacopin ! he travelled to che Meſſenian 


capital; and- viſiting: his/friend Polychares, lament. . 


Abe loſs af rend ne incurſion of : 


pirates. 5 Wes 7 SLES T1960)" 2417 2 1 TX Oh: Mp 1 145 bath | 


the vigilance of his ne. maſters . arrived lin time 


da undegeive the generous credulity. of Polychares 
The perfidious Lacedamonian, ſeeing; his con- 


trvance thys unexpected diſconcerted epdea- : 


2 voured to deprecate the juſt reſentment. of. his AM | 
friend, by the moſt humiliating confeſſion of his 
Built, and by inſiſting 8 the temptation of gain g, 


the} frailty of natufe ; .the.; fingerity,.gf his re- 
pentance, and his earneſt deſire of making imme- 
diate reſtitution, Unfortunately, indeed, be had 

not any conſiderable ſum of money in his paſſeſſiqe.;, 
but if Polycbares would allow his ſon ta accompany 
him te Lacesdæmon, he would put into the hands 
of the youth the full price which he had received, 
lor his father's property. On 'this,pocaipn. it is 
 - ealief} 40 Fix nn aſhab than ekcuſe dhe 
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f "= foob's on — See, that te Fl 
© wee Euepbnus ſtabbed him to the Heart. 10 . 
= 1 The afflicted father, aſſembling his Tienda Polpeberes : 
| fold travelled to Sparta, and itniplored the _ 
- | juſt verge of the laws againſt the cochlea abe Spore 
BB guilt of perfidy and murder, In wain he repeatedly g's 1 
BY himſelf to the kings, to the Bphari, to =» 


IC vi £ 
one 2 4 
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ads feste, and to the afſembip Themen ue 
1 eloquenee, the intrigues of Euephnus, and, above & e 
„ all, his bare af Spartan, prevailed wer e 


; : impotent ſolicitations f a Meſſenian ſtranger. Po OR 

. 1 provoked by the cruel diſtegard e be 
* Lacedzmonians to his juſt demands, detefmined ---- 7 
1 to return home; but having! loſt his underſtand. 


ing through rage and r he aſſaulted and Her 
ſeveral Spartan citizens whom he met an the road; 
aud after thus quenching bis -reſentment againſt | be 
the guilty in the blood of the innocent, he Was Au! zug; 
conducted by the —— his friends to is 
l country; - ve, | l R o'r 761 Tien! 21 - Pt ; 8 
He bad not long Weder to Andania, when re. 
n arrived from the Spartan kendte e. tru” is 
manding the perſon of ſuch an àtrocious an open "bis perſons 
offend: \The:Meſſenians'afſembled: tc deliberate e ok 
on this requeſt; and Androcles and Antiochds;, 5 
Who were Joiatly:: inveſted with the regal power, 
having differed, as uſually bappened, in their opt- 
_ nions, each prince was ſupported” by che Weeze = 
of 'a_numerous faction. The debate was, decided 
by an expedient often adopted in ſucdh cumultuary | 
_ aſſemblies. Both parties had recourſe arme, 4 
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E 74 1 . | niche eaten bert nnn 
A. nion of Antiochus prevailed, who et 
e 8 N Polychares into the power of his enraged 
en enemies.” But Antiochus, though he denied the 
. 3 4 e demand of the Spartan ambaſſadors, 
i diſthiſſed them with a propoſal, Which left chem 
Abe d. no room to complain of imuſtice. He offered, in 
— I the name of the Meſſenian aſſembly," to 4 All 
„„ We differences between the two nations to the re- 
e 5. ſpected council of the Amphictyons. This equitable 
1 Propoſal Fphich ill ſuited the ambitigus deſigns of 
| Jarta; was not honored' with: an/anſwer from that 

' republic; Who, deſirous to acquire the rich fields 
' of: Mefſeniaz, dg ering for taking arms; and 
Having completed her pieparations; bound her 
"citizens, by oath ;thever to deſiſt Yom pool 
as they” had. effected: heir Papa. 
„ Wichout tan open declaration of war i (for. ambi- 
dans fur. tien Had | extinguiſhed every ſentiment of piety * 

da dihey inbaded the Meſſenian frontier; anti attacked 
. dump. the ſmall town of Ampheia, which, from its ad- 
Ane vahrageous ſituatioſi on a rock; ſeemed equally 


. Proper for infeſting the enemy; and ſecuring; cheir 
15 ene 19999 tetreat The time chofen for the aſſault 
Wan thebdeadiof: night, When the unſuſpecting 
dLebabirants repoſed in full confidence ot itheir ac- 
0 et Kecurity, 198 Butts! Way, ' neither centine 
488 17. 1 ir ot Wilriulh; 22 45 „ 
2 3 — di rae . this. oath Nrongly, due. at, O ee . reg un | 
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The ala ma. as, amediately dello, ed.aby oa ay, _ 
| 1 cab Manx Ampheians Were; allaſſiiated, 7 
their beds 3. ſeveral fled tothe altats of the god, 
the ſanctity of Which proved ia. keeble kreisen | 
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nimity: That the final event af the warmadlagt 41s 1 
dd be canjeured by. its, walardadets; ban et c.; 54 = 
1 « the. Meſſenians, though leſs; inured to arms tan e 
Fire Warlike SppOuents would acquirenibath | 
Schanz and courage in ꝓurſuing the meaſures 
8 « juſt defence asd the Sade protectors be, 
7 = Scence, Would make the, ſtruggles of wituens 3 
5. liberty, prevail, over the nads.allaules. I viglenge - 1 1 
© And, ambition... Mao dane „„ 
received avith, ſhours of. applaule4: and thellVlalle — 


 Hians,, by.adyige. of their kings abando 3 
country, and ſettled in ſus | 

| beſt fortified, by, Art ot n re; leavin 

5 der toit the invaſion! of an ee „ : 


m Wbaknelz was Heß ha- 
ile they kept watthoitheio , 
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Fery and numbers their 0: 
; Wine contend... Bur w! 
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| who deter- he Meſſerians; on che cen | 


mine to 
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a. d 740, the ſaa coaſt of Latonia- En Ou 


_ ceſs) of ithele predatoty eh 


5 3 and other ihaterials neceſfury forencamp- 


mente Thus piepatech, they put themſelves in 
 miotion;;\cand. before t 


r ppc f 


ity for which they had ſo long 


wiſhed/in e ban atone blow, the event 
8 war. (THE! None" mne, 3 
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. might enable them % oppoſe the Spartans jn the 
from theltaking of Am- 
i - Pheig before chey ventured to embrace this dan- 
dees weaſure, During all chat time, the Spare | 
 Hroying their barvefts, and canying' ines captivity 1 
>ened to ſurpriſe. 
hey teck cart, however, not to demoliſn the 
Kc be, to ee wood; or otherwiſe to dif. 


regarded ae bein Own: 10 Fe 0012. $3 „ . 
| hand; | as Weil 5 
3 courage cbntihued to increaſe were tot contented i 

ne;  with.adclemding: their dn walls but detached, in 
dor. call parties, the boldeſt of their watriots to ravage 

5 u ed by the ſuc. 
ec tions; Euphacs de- 

bor 5g field: with the flower of the 
 Mifſeranmation.!. The army of freemen was at- 
ended by an inmngmerable crowd Of flaves, carry. 5 


10 "reached: the ener, ä 
. ſeen by the Spartan garriſon, of Awpheis, 
why ammcdiately* founded the alarm of an 74 

prosching enemy! The Spartans flew to arms 

Vith more chan heir wonted Alactity;” delighted 


0 en arrived; with high ws ee 
| 2 the. — pr th bigs: een te . 
confines of the two kingdom But there ls 
martial ardor of the troops received d cbecks es 
which had not been foreſeen by their commanders e om PE 
The rivulet, interſecting. the plain, e ele ME 
by the rains into a torrent. Tbis eireu 
prevented à general engagement. The ewa 
alone (amounting; on either ſide to about five: hun, 
_ dred horſe} paſſed near the head. of the ravine, and 
_ contended in an indeciſive ſkirmiſh; While the fury: ' 1 
of the infantry, evaporated ig empty boaſts/\and: = 
unavailing inſults. Night jnſenſibly came on, ? 
during which the Meſſenians fortiſſed theit camp 
With ſo much {kill, that che enemy, rather tha 5 
venture to ſtorm it, preferred to return. homes 
after an expedition , which; conſidering their ſupe⸗ „ EE 
riority in . ieee no leſs apglonous 


The a oi behaviour of.- the - 
army eſerved not the approbation of the Lenne. 
The ſevere fathers of the republic; upbraided chef on the rr 
' degeneracy of the youth, ho no; longer paid re with i | 
gard to the ſanctity of the catch which they, hsc 
taken, never to lay down their arms until che Had . | 
completely ſubdued the Meſſenians, The ſpirit oh 23 
the ſenate was ſoon diffuſed through the.commus <5 > + 
nity; and it was determined, in the general „ FE 
| bly of the nation, to prepare for carrying on aj 
more fierce war than the enemy had yet expe 
rienced. At the approach of autumn, the ſeaſon 
| always * the Py = 1tz01 | 
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I! as wat as £59 bab ese che fo 
e Laconia, known b che ger 
dsmonians were ready te take the geld. Tr. 
bees. lea ing a fufffcient body of troop $ Tor the internal 
Nl 1633 country, the number that might be 
5 d, probably amounted to about twenty 
8 4 men. This powerful army was till fs 


= © 


= - ther increaſed by the confluence” of ſtrangers, par- 
= ticularly” the Aﬀrnians' and” Dryopians, who fled” 
= 225 from the crue "© tyranny of Argos, a republic no 
| . FRM h LF 2, e leſs blamable t an 


Sparta, for” op Tm ve ſeverity 
"© $dWwardsher weaker neighbours, - Beſides this 1 
++. Inforcetvent, the Spartzus hired a confiderable 
boch of archers from" Erste. to oppoſe the horſe 
„ ſight inf: ntry' of the" Meſfeniians, "The ma- 
dagen of the Expedition Was intkuſted to che 
| Spartan” kings Theopowpids and” Polycdorus; the 
| former of whom commanded the ri right, and the 
e teſt wing; While che central diviſion" was 
og 21 oemmitteck to the diſttetion and Valor of Eury- 
1 been, WhO, chough born in Sparta, was deſcended 
oe che opel race bf Theben Gade vs. 
Second EY Ancient writes have negſected to 


; 4 2 his; wh more diffuhveneſs' than" accuracy, te, 
85 * oy ſcribed Ta "his hiſtorical] journey through Meena: 

büt i it is teaſonable to conjecture, from this at 

fon; thar both the firſt 155 ſeeond battles haps | 

_ pened neil the Tame place, on the extenſde 

Plain 'which cohnects the Frontiers of che two' 
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| nag ſcetle f this fecond engagement, „Which Peli | 
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5 Meſſcnians were infeniong't boch in mani 


* in diſcipline, but ardent in the cauſe of; eyery 


thing moſt dear to them. Euphaes headed thei 
lest wings. which , oppoſed; the divi 
pompus; Pytharatus led t 
commanded the centre. Before the... fignal as 
given for. charge, the commanders addreſſed their 
reſpective troops. Theopompus, with Laconic 


| brevity, * reminded the Spartans of their oath, ' 
= 3 and of. the glory which: their, anceſtors had Ace 
ritories of their heigh- 


quired hy ſubduing the te 
« bours.” Eupbaes, at greater length, animated 
his ſoldiers to victory, . de ſcribing the fatal con- 
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ſequences of a defeat Their lands and for- . — ; * 


L tunes were not the gale objects of contention; 
| they had already experienced the Spartan cruelty = 
| « in the unhappy fate of A heia, Where ads” 
"Mx men of 4 militar 33 age had A een: put PR 


F ſword; the date fee e the.children, wid $a 
& their aged parents, ſubjected to an.ighominious | 


'* ſervitude# their temples burnt or -pluudered ; 

_ Lake: city levelled - with the ground; and he. _ 
country deſolated. The calamities, biene 
_ «confined: to that little Aileen would, be har 
. over the whol 
. the active Travis of Melſſenia ſhould now, Fee "Y 
* noble effort of patriotiſm, overcome the num- 
4 hers and diſcipline of Sparta. Encouraged by 
the ardor of their prince, „the Meffenians father 
ran than warched to the, battle, As they ap- 
proached the enemy, they threatened them with 
| Weir eyes and ns reproaching themggwith. a 
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| ORY: C's JF ehr. row 
in av; Infaliable avidity e pennt wad power, an . 
0 1. tural diſregard te the ties ef bod, an- e pie, 
dcContempt for their common gods, and farticularly 
for the revered name of Hxreules; the acknow- 
lecdgeck founder and patren of both kingdoms. 
From words of reproach they made an eaſy ranks . 
_ tion te desds of | violence.” "Many quitted their 
WS ranks; and aſſailed the embattled phalanx of the 
3 Spartans. The wounded ſpent the laſt exentivus '* 
of their ſtrength in ſignal acts of vengeance, or 
employed their laſt breath in conjuring their com- 
panions' to imitate the example of their bravery ; 
and to maintain, by an honorable death, the ſafety 
and renown of their e To the generous 
ardor' of the Meſſenians, Sp; parta- oppoſed the af 
fured intrepidity of ifciplited. valve. Her citi- 
ans. bens, inured to the uſe of arms, cloſed their ranks, - 
and remained firm in their reſpective poſts, Where 
che enemy in any part gave way, they followed 
tmttdem with an undiſturbed progreſs; and endea- 
I . exertion, t« 
Oe, „ eee 
3 che; ee eee in wr et. 
© ments gon: rarer wal oat Sits: 'of 5 
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| were alike animated by the 
deſire of vengeance; paſſions wh 
nn a Nen. that there x was no | 


3 ee poor cructy oft 3 — | 
Emulation and avarice 'confpired: i p b 

bodies of che iin, Amid bin ducdiroris Ges 
ployment, which cuſtom only rendered bonorablez 
many met with an untimely fate; for: While then 
ſtripped che dead with the raſhneſs of blind avidity; 
they often expoſed their own perſons to the darts 
and dards of their enemies; and ſometimes the 
duying, by a fortunate ound, ſoothed the agonies 
of the preſent moment, nad ye agree you 
- fafferings on their unguarded deſpoilers. 8 
The kings, who had hitherto: been — with 
leading their troops to action; and ſharing the 
common en longed, as che bottle began to 
warm, to ſignalize their valor in ſingle combat» 
Wich this deſign Theopompus; liſtening only 0 
his courage, firſt marched towards Euphaes, wl 
ſeeing him approach, cried out to his companionsg 
Does not Theopompus well imitate the e 
* minded Polynices , Who, at the head of an 
army of ſtrangers, levied war againſt his native 
country, and, with his ow]n hand, fle a bro« 
ther, by whom; at the ſame inſti; he bimſelf 
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<was flain? In like manner does Theopompus, 
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with redoubled fury. The 
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© began to Sinks. to the Activi . 

| troops of Th opompus were broken and thrown! 

into diſorder ; and the reluctant prince was himſelf 

_ compelled-to; retire. At the ſame time the right. 


2 an eee dh to. cone ba At. 
ſight of this intereſting ſpectacle ; the troops were 
inſpired with new ardor, and the b | 


wpedively watched the eme ame ber 


1 eue. became inſenſible to perſonal danger! — f 


us to preſerve the ſacred perſons of 
A be ftreogth, of Sparta, at length',; 
aty | of her rivals. The 


wing of the Meſſe nians, having loſt their leader 
Pytharatus, yielded to the exertions of Polydorus, 


and his Spactangte! But neither this; general, nor 
king Euphaes, thougbt proper to purſue the flying 
© -** entmy. It ſeemed more expedient; to ſtrengthenn 


with their victorious. troops, the central diviſions 


of their reſpective armies, which ſtill continved to 
fight with | 


pbſtinate: valor, and doubtful: ſucceſs. 
Night at length put an end to the engagement, 
which: bad proved extremely humiliating to both 


US parties; for ment morning neither offered to te- 


new the battle, neitber ventured to erect a trophy | 


of victory; /while: both craved a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
for the Purpoſe of interring the dead; a demand a 


Yoherally © conſtrued as an er ene of 


| a ; | 
defeat. W 727 Is Sir r 4 45 8 2 


e ee immediate effects LG Ia, were 
alike. deſtructive to the Spartans and to the Meſ | 
ſenians, its remote — Were Peculiar), 


edit not- be ed it he Fane: | lege 1 in oy ; 
many of their ſlaves: were bribed into the'enemy's 
ſervice;' and 4 peſtilential diſtemper;, "concurring 
With othes misfortunes;, reduced them to the 
extre 

carried on their annual incurſions with mort tha 
uſual eruelty, involving the huſbandman; with vis | 
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theſe cities were continually expoſed, obliged e x : I 


Mieſſenians to abandon them, and-to ſeek” refuge 
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ing by famine. The a + 
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rors of the peſtilence Which raged more fier cely. i 


than ever among men cooped up within a narrow + 
fortreſs. Under the Prellure of preſent, and we 
dread of future evil, their minds were favorably 
diſpoſed for admitting the terrors of ſuperſtition. A 
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2 to prevail over the dictates of both his 
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| — Regs inn; held the-difeighed of y- n 
_ curgus in peculiar deteſtation. By the alliftance:of * F 
theſe powerful allies; the Meſſenians gained Conil. 
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5 es Nate recalled Auch 'yong men *. . 
having left, cheir country before they thadiattained. © 
the military age, were not under/any. obligation;to:- 5 "= __ 
keep the field; and enjoined them to allociate e 
— with. the married women, that the) —Þ 
y might thus be preſerved from decay A 
dee The children born of thelſe e 
though irregular conntxions, were diſtinguiſhed 
** the dame of Parthenze 5. probably; denoting. „„ JF 
adition; 5 dig gg Rar bad n „„ 
citizens of ; hag 75 to a Os abe „„ 
 Thele circumſtances kept them a diſtinct body, 1 . 3 
members of which were attached by the ſtricteſt 1 = 
friendſhip. to each, See and u to the reſod n 
5 the community. «ot ] roy” 1 ts pt n GET 22 
This dangerous: Gſpoltion. was.. ill farther 1 1 
5 by the imprudent behaviour of the "ey ofthe | 
Spartans, Who, on their return from the conqueſt , — > 
of Meſſenia, treated the Partheniæ with the moſt Jon. = 
| ſupercilious contempt. - The young men could, „ 
endure poverty and mis fortune; but could not, N 3 
| brook diſgrace. Their unhappy ſituations, and; © 
the impatience: with which they -ſubmirnted ;.to; 506 i 
N naturally connected them with the Heſes “ WG, 
thoſe miſerable ſiaves whoſe juſt indignation er 
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Hf che Proud lords er Sparta, The 
and the deſign Was ripe for exe 5 
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_ proclaim , That none preſent” mould up 
His cap (tor chat bad been che fignat appditted' 
by the confpirators);' and thus clea A ; 
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| Spartans were prepared to meet ie eee 
che Uangerous treachery of their dependants. 
We a are not informed of che puniſhment inflicted 
don the Helots, or Whether, as the conlpiracy 
. 5 bad been laid open by one of their number, 
0 . the merit of an individual Was allowed to atone 

= Se for” the guilt of the Jociety. The Partheniz, 1 
TE — ever, were treated with à remarkable degres 
e of lenjty "ſuggeſted, probably, by the fears, 
WES lv than by the bumanity of Sparta * They 
1 1 Were not only allowed to eſcape unpumkfhed from _ 
= TY their native country, E but furniſhed 'with every 
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wever vers che terrors Sad: Suben of 

the night liche darkhefs , thander; and tempeſt, 
being rendered ſtill mare Areadful by the preſence 

of an armed enemy], that it Was ampoſhble' to 
form the Meſſenians into ſuch an order of battle 
as might enable them to act with concert or effect. 
When the morning appeared they faw the danger 
more diſtinctly than before, and the impoſſibility 
of any other aſſiſtance than What may be derived 
from deſpair. They determined, at every hazard, 
to attack and en the Spartan battalions. 
"Roda the women armed themſelves with tiles; with 
ſtones, with every weapon that preſented itſelf to 
their fury.” "They [lamented that the violence of 
the wind prevented them from mounting to the 
__ roofs of the houſes,” which they bad purpoſed to 
throw down! on the enemy; and declared that they 
Would rather be buried under "the tains of their 
country, than dragged in captivity to Sparta. 
Such generous reſolutions ought to have retarded 
the fate of Meſfené; but it Was impoſſible to fight 
againſt ſuperior numbers, aided by the elements 
and by the manifeſt partiality of the gods; for the 
thunder happening on the right of the Spartans, 
afforded them an auſpicious omen of future victory, 
and preſented to the a" e RGn the _ e d of 
_ impending calamities. - © 
Theſe ren "fo fa Unbhe to the "oy 7 


| 4ans; were improved by the prudence of Hecatus 
the Nalviner, who adviſed that the ſoldiers who 
* compoſed the laſt ranks”, as they could not be 
Re" * to the W ſhould be remanded to 
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Mind camp; 38 and a 


their count 
ſelves ofproſent ſtrength, the Spartans provided fora 
future ſupply of freſh. troops; while the Meſſenians, 
engaged in continual action with the aſſailanits , 
were dne ooh at the fame time to combat cold; 
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mortal, not only from the prediction of Theoeles, 
but frow another circumſtance equally * important. | 
When the | downfal of Kira was företold by the 


ſleep and nouriſhment , ; tecalled to the aſſiſtance f 
ntrymen. Thus, without depriving them 


ud hunger. For three days and 
nig has: they. ibo the combined force of theſe 


Goally: irreſiſtible” enemies; and when at length - 


they began to give way; the diviner Theecles 


threw himſelf into the midſt of the'Spartans; crying 
out, that they were not always to be victorious, 
* nor the Meſſenians always to be their flayes. 


« Such was the will of the gods! who commanded 


. bim to periſti in the wreck of a country, which, 
Ruin 06 ne ae "mw een to riſe. how 


„mn, n c bor ban ne, oXlf Trop 


It light e ee xpectec hae: the' denied 


4 * Ariſtomenes would have choſen the fame ho- 


norable occaſion of expiring with the freedom of 


bis republic. But the general preferred life for 
the ſake of defending the ſmall remnant of a com- 


unity , which , he flattered himſelf, would be im. 


oracle of Apollo, the prudent” chief had 3 
to a place of ſecurity ſome ſacred pledges believed 


to contain the fate of Meſſené. Theſe myſterious 


ferurlties. again of tn: Ow! WE 1 0 ited 
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the goddeſſes Ceres and Proſerpine Having cn 


wi 5 ccaled in mount Ithome: this invaluable monument, 


in that 
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Which had been delivered down in veneration 
from the remoteſt antiquity, - Ariſtomenes deter- 
mined never to deſpair of the fortune , or to for- 


ſake the intereſts of his country; Although he 


perceived, therefore, that it was- now,. become ne-. 
ceſſary to relinquiſh Eira; he did not on this ac- 


count, abandon che ſafety of its remaining citizens, 
In order to preſerve; them , the only expedient 
- that, could. be employed, with any hopes of ſuc- 
veſs, was the ſounding a retreat, and the collecting 
* zato one body ſuch of his ſoldiers as were not al. 


ready too far engaged with the Spartans. Having 
accompliſhed this meaſure; he placed the women 


and children in the centre of the battalion, and 
committed the command of che rear to Gorgus 
and-Mandicles: - He himſelf ;: condr 
and marching towards the enemy with his ſpear | 
ds. equally. poized, and with well. regulated valor, 
ſhowed, by his mien and gountenance, that he was 


1 ed the van, 


reſolved to defend! to the laſt (extremity. the little 


WA remnant of the Meſſenian ſtate. The Spartans, 
2s directed by Hecatus the diviner, opened their 
kanks, and allowed them to paſs 1 40 judiciouſiy 


avoiding to irritate; their deſpair-. The Meſſe- 
nians abandoned their city, an in mo wo ſilence 
marched towards , to oli uw 


Thetr kid. As- the Wars of the eee were more 
reception bloody and deſtructive than thoſe of modern times, 
Aa Were W alliances: wore: Te! and * 
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tiers of their kingdom. carrying. with them w 


ln clothing, and all chin 8 r 
met at mount Lycea, they invited into their cities, 


offered toy divide with them their lan ds, — 
1 them their. da rs in marriage. 


1 Ariſtomenes to ann exploit, the boldneſs of ge 
Which little correſponded 1 with the depreſſion inci- - ſurpriſe 
dent to bis preſent fortune He had only five an. 
hundred ſoldiers whoſe activity and rength wo” . 
il equal to their valor; and theſe he commanded,” 
in the preſence: of his allies, to march ſtraightway 
to Sparta. Three hundred Areadians deſired to 
ſhare: the glory f this ſpiritedl enterpriſes and it 
was hoped, that as the greater part of: the waer : 
dæmonians: wer oyed in p ira | 
ſmall but valiant. body of men might en Hoe: 
iũmpreſſion on a city deprived of its uſya]-defence.” 


The arrangements for this purpoſe were taken with | Trexcvery | 


the Arcadian king Ariſtocrates, whoſe behaviour 24 pu. 


nishment 


at the battle of the Trenches: had occaſioned the of arito. 


deſeat of the Meſſenians, and whoſe artifice. had 6. 
| ſince perſuaded them, that his ſhameful behaviour” 
on that day Ws the effect of panic tetror, not 


of perſidious intention. A ſecond time the treache- 

rous Arcadian betrayed the cauſe of his count 

and its allies. OO! e the en = 
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== ande of the e was vinfavorable ; be 3 
ohm. ed tinficurcind: ſlave to Sparta, webe diſcovered 
F api dhe imminent — ning that, republic to 

: \ - intercepted on his anal) ee eke from 
chat prince, in which he: acknowledged the faithful 
ſervices of his ancient benefactor. Upon the dif. 


e. 


covery of this letter, Which totally diſconcerted the 
ilatended enterpriſe againſt Sparta, the Arcadians, 
frantic with difappointment and rage, ſtoned to 
deͤeeach the perfidious traitor who diſgraced the name 
of king. The Meſſenians joined not in, the exe- 
dution of this ſubſtantial act of juſtice. Warcbing 
the countenance of Ariſtomenes; whoſe authority 
Was equally powerful i in the countiband in the field, 
they obſerved, that inſtead of being agitated by 
reſentment, it Was ſoftened by grief. The hero 
Was affected with the deepeſt melantholy, on re- 
flecting that the only deſign was now rendered 
| * abortive,” by which he could ſoon hope to avenge 
dhe wrongs of his country. Both nations teſtified 
tte moſt ſignal deteſtation of the character of Arif. 
toecrates. The Arcadians extinguiſhed his name, 
and entirpated his whole race. The Meſſenians 
erected à Column near the temple of Lyczean 
Apollo (fo named from mount Lycæa, on the 
AF ds: of Arcadia), with an inſcription ſetting 
forth his crime and puniſhment; aſſerting: the im- 
poſſibility of concealing treacherous baſeneſs from 
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autem of the year. fir 3 and ſeventy-ane 
before Chriſt. The fugitive” Mefſenians experi- 
enced / vations donner. The aged and infirm 
Were treated by the Arcadians, among; whom. they | 
: continaed/6-velide; with all the cordial attention 
of ancient Hoſpitality. The young and enten 
e took teave of their benefaQors, and under 


ol Ariſtomenes repaired to Cyllene, 


IL Rc to the Eleans. Agreeably 
ormation which they had received, they 


| nd in > outs peg: their countrymen of Pylus ane 
| Methone ; with whom they conſulted about the 
means of acquiring new eſtabliſhments. - It was 
determined, by the advice of their Hlean friends, 8 
not to undertake any expedition for this purpoſe is 
until che return of ſpring, when they ſhould again 
_ ronvene in full affembly, finally to conclude this 
important deliberation; . Having met at the time 
appointed; they agreed unanimouſly to commit 


their future fortunes to the wiſdom and paternal 


care of Ariſtomenes; who declared his opinion for 


5:6 TRIES diſtant colony, but declined the ho- 
nor of conducting it in perſon, and named for 
this office . brave Meſſenian youths Gorgus and 
Mantioles. The former of theſe inheriting his father's 
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vhich, from its ſituation in the Jonian Sea, laß 
convenientlyr for Hharaſſing the maritime parts Fof-- - 
' Laconia: Manticles propoſal. a different opinion, 
: | obſerviog: that the iſland of. Sardinia.; though dels 
adyantageouſly ſituated for thepurpoſes of revenge, 
was far better adapted to ſupply: the neceſſary com- 

; forts of: life; and that the Meſſenians, if once 

" Settled in that large aud beautiful iſland, would e 
ſoon forget the calamities which Sparta had in- 
„e Onahdm:' It is uncertain outer motives _ | 


N to ER 4p Ang fur I was - 
talen on this important ſubject, a meſſenger ar- 
rvived from Rhegium, then governed by Anaxilas, 

a prince defcended'from the royal houſe of Meſfenia; | 
who invited his wandering countrymen to a faſe 
and honorable retreat in his dominions. When, ap 
agreeably to this invitation, they arrived at Rhe- 
Sum, Anaxilas informed them; that his fubjeds 
Were continually: haraſſed by: the piratical depreda- 
tions of the Tancleans, an Eolian colany ! bor who 
poſleſſed + a delighthul- territory on the oppoſite 7 
coaſt. Wich the aſſiſtance of- the Meſſenians it 
would be eaſy (he obſerved) to deſtroy that neſt 
of pirates; a meaſure by: which the city of Rhe-. 
gium would be delivered from very troubleſome 
neighbours; and the Meſſeniaus enabled to eſtab- 
liſh themſelves in the moſt delicious ſituation of 
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1 cily; the Zancleans were beſieged by ſea and 
asd When they perceived chat part of their 


wall was deſtroyed, and that, they\could-derive ns 

advantage from continuing in arms; they, tobe 

temp] es of their gods} Bven from 
ent of Ahatilas 8 


refuge in the 
theſe reſpedtel alylums the fefentmiel 
was. ready to tedr them; but het Mas reſtrained by 


and from lervitude the o 
unſucceſsſul warf wore eternal 
Senetous protectors: The“ Meſſenians returned 


_ this friend! y ſentiment wich an inereaſe of bounty; | 3 
| ncleang eicher te leave f the 5 


they allowed the 37 
35 _— or-to/remilin-in"the/henorable- condition f 
citizens; the wo nden Seng | 
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cydutes, g. 14. and 


_  wiiting expreſhly. an! tha ſudlegt . is gebt tlsd gol more cradze ith | Age 


| thors who only ſpeak- of it incidentally. - But when © we reflect that 


theſe authors are Herodotus and Thucydides, there ſeems no "way of 

| jpg. the Lifficutey,, but by ſuppoſivg,two;princes. of the name of 

Anaxilas, to the latter of whom. his -countrymen, by, 22 ſpecies; of 

: Aattory not uncommon in Greece N aeg © thy. eee * 28 
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the' een of the Meſſenians , who had learried = 
| from their dn ecalamities to pley che unfortünates 
The Zancleans thus deliveret from the WA 
rdinary conſequences f 5 
gratitude to chen 
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_ Ariſtomes 
nes. 


His death 
and cha- 
rater. 


9 1 Fn „ 1 RE been un 33 Aids seis 


ae the honor-af conductiog the colony, His 
ſubſequent fortune is differently telated by ancient | 
writes. Panſanias, to Whom we ate indehted 
ſor the fulleſt accaunt of the Meſſenian hero, 
informs us, that he ſailed to the iſle of RU 
with. Demagetes, the king of the city and witli» 


byetke oracle of Apollo td marty t 
of the moſt Wuſttious character in ibece 4 had 


thence: travelled, t 
being preſented 8 
probably to propoſe. 


to Sardis, with n 


fluctive of. eee ase rer wf W 
rival at Sardis he was ſeized with :4: diſtempe 
Which put an end to kis life. Othet gene 
_ defended theit cs 


more fully delineated. in ancient 


more deſerving of immortal fame z f. Ane ae ae 1 
nes tends to prove, chat ac. 


1s:knowti-: of riſRtotmene 
cordin to the ideas of his age and c 


Unitech, in fingulzt perfection, che merit of che 
dier, the e ee "_ 
Lerſtanding andthe: virtues of out e ane 


citizen _ of the. 
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tory of lalyſus in that iſland, who. being adviſed 


Without beſitatibn preſetred the daughites of Anifte- 
menes. From Rhodes he failed to- Tania; _ 
Ardys king of the Lydiaiis, 
ſome enterpriſe to the anibi- 
tion of that prince; Which might final be be- 


dduntry with better „ J 
none with greater Slory z e eee 5 
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fubjects of Sparta alone occupied! tw — = 
| 6: peninſatayy The ;enknl(dern ne ang ally e biete. 
divided among the Corinthias! Achzans, lead, | bn * 


Arcadlans, and Atgives. In a harro extent! Pelopona 
territory; + theſe mall coi 4 
wonderful variety of character add: manners. The ein. 2. 
central diſtrict of Arcadia, conſiſting of one cbn- n 
tinued cluſter of mountains, was inhabited 57 4 
hardy race of herdfmen, proud 6f their anceſtry 
EE confident in their « own courage and the ſtrength 
of their country... 2: ar. Eolian extraction 5 hay: 
jealouſy, and their pride, made them diſdain eon. 
nexion with the Dofians, by whole pollellions * 
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4 HA r. ich e 7 whom they vice deſpiſed | 


as barbarians, and whom they contemned as up- 


ſtarts; ſince, are all e revolutions of Pelo- 


Ponneſus, the Arcadians alone þ had A. itte 
ng original eſtabliſhments 1 8 Sy 825 * 


ten a very different age e the 
mountainous iſthmus, which; towerife 


two ſeas, connects the'Pelopopneſus with th nofth fo 


of Greece, "the: Corinthians lon! "formed. the Prin- | 
ipal centre of Imlabd communication | and fe relen = 
commerce. Towards the-ſouthera extremity” of 
the ns, and at the foot of their impregn 

ſortreſs Acro - Corinthus + they» hach built a Nair at L 
Apaęious city), extending its braéhes, Ren 


ide, to the Sarggiggnd — ——— 


oppoſite wenn we 3 


Kane chem ee eee — hejnare 
aid, do have improyed the very inconvenient 
Wips, or rather; longrbhoats, uſed in n a 
into the mora . capacious form vo Trireme : ; 
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0 92 found 
the free movements of men hen rawing together. Tun 


1 ke 6 to "explain 'niany.. "difcult. paſ 


35 eee. aw; agree . n 38 al 
Voter 8 But the Yeaſt knowledge af naval ;arghitectuve deſtroys fh 


ſupposßsion. The rowers, thus placed muſt have obſtrugzed, each | 


- other; they mult bye ecupica too large a” Tpace, and rowed "wich 
tos unfavorable# zu angie on due sms ue above-all, tlie len 
aud weight of the dars reduited fbr) ane vpper res,, myſt+ n 
rendered the working, af them totally [mes 01512 eſpecially. 'av 
e know from ancient writers, "thax, x e Was but one "min to ede 
B Tue 'inconveniences were pbinted [out 1 y rhany "Wars. 


 _— of lieutenant· general | — dow to: remedy : 
that the waſte part, of the ancient, gallies s, ut 


wem.. Me conject hr 

the diltance of a few: feet above the water's edge, roſe obne, 

With an angle .of 4 or near it; that upon the inner fides” of” "this 

walls part, the” 4 of the ae ee 


were fixed, horizontal, in rows with ho more ſpade "our ach _ 
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nennt _ 
dr cheuvet order i but USE this advantage in the A 
| poſſible; and, in *canſeqvence of the combinatiun! ok — 
the inconveviences., ahove - mentioned totally. .difappear... i 


the 172 15 the fifth mot of the waiſt, of a Quinquiremis to 
4] 1e bo ene or 


3 in five; Co of; Nix. men; in eabh, ; leagthways;, making on- 
bein part of the romers, * each fide of a Dyingueremis, ncqording 
to Polybius, 451 alfigns three "hundred: for” the whole comple ent, 
"_— une bus died and twenty &ehiing men , "Chix * conltroction;, 
thy. ane? of which. appeared. evident te thoſe who examined it, 
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fivence" of wealth to produce ſervitude” prevailed Hl 
over. that of commerce, which is favorable to 


 - liberty, Their. government, after the abolition of | 
monarchy, Was uſurped by a ee e- ene of 


e royal family, ſtyled" Bacchiade *. 


Lear five e and he; opt before : 

The contraſt: bete Arcadia. and Corinth was 
not more ſtriking than that between Argolis and : 
Achala. The citizens of Argos, having expelled 


their kings, Were ſeized with an ambition to re- | 
duce und domineer over the inferior towns in the 
province. The inſolence of the caj tal provoked 
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be induſtry. of flayes,. War, and hunting AS 
EC Aa of war, were the. only ines which . 
=] | Exerciſe. i in arms, directed by. the. military 3 of 
Le üs 2 Tendered them. ſuperior i in the field of 
.__ __ battle, not only to the neighbouring ſtates. of Pe- 
„ lopopnsſut, but to the brayeſt and moſt, renowned = 
. en ; 47 re pub lics "beyond the. Corinthian iſthmys., e . 
5 statt or ne : While the Grecian peninfola was. Agitated d ; 
Dos treo the ſtubborn conflict between the Spartans — "7M 
ert Gretce. - Meſſenians, the northern ſtates had been diſturbed : 
5 12 Wars, and, toro, by domeſtic. diſcord.*. 
>} T0, The e Greek ſettlements f in Thrace, 1 in Africa, an 5 
5 Oreelan lagna Grecia, were yet too feeble to attract the. 
Selene. regard of hiſtory. , But, during the peri 
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5 E His TRT or enkrck * 1 
ſubmit ed the (Pier e ee of their airs! ow Wt 
ST M3 magiſtrate, entitled” Archon, or ruler. The . 1 
| authority of the Archon long continued hereditary : 2 2 N 
IE became” afterwards decennial: "at length dine 4.6. 1 Me: = 
annual Archons were appointed by. the powerful” „„ 
| claſs of nobility ,. copfilting not only of. the de- 0 3 
| ſcendants of ſuch foreign ITINCES as had taken „ 
1 refuge ' in Athens, but of thoſe Athenian families 
which time and accident” had Taiſed. to opulence e 
and diſtincion. The Sreat body of the people „„ 
5 gained nothing by theſe revolutiaos.. The equ BE. 
- ttian order, ſo called from their fighting on horſe.” 
back, Which before the improvement of. tactics 
renderef them ſuperior 1 in every _rencounter With 5 
the diſorderly rabble joyed all authority, reli 1 The 
Siüious, civil, and military ' The Athenian. x 4 
pulace were reduced to is condition of miſerable a1 
ſervitude; nor did they recover'their ancient Ig. - 6? 
| hereditary freedom until che admired inſtitutions, „„ 
of Theſcus were reſtored and improved by Solon, ee 
_ towards the beginning of the fixth century, N EE 
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tereſt occaſioned innumerable conteſts between the 1 
Phocians and Thebans, the Dorians and Tbeſla- re 
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„ Qndpded without p! od zeing any permanent eſſect 
- have been conſigned by ancient hiſtorians to a juſt. 

. oblivion. But the firſt Sacred War is recom- 
wended to our attention, both on account of the 
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_ cauſe from which it aroſe, and the conſequences 5 
With which it was attended. This memorable 

| epterpriſe was occaſioned by. an injury committed 

I againſt the oracle of Delphi; > at Was undertaken 


order of the Amphictyous; it ended in the 


total deſtruction of the cities accuſed of facrile- 


| gious outrage ; and its ſucceſsful concluſion was 


_ rudenels and ſoften barbarigy. 


celebrated by the Pythian games and feſtival, 


qc, of all Grecian inſtitutions, had the moſt 


rect as wil as moſt powerſul Wagens to | rene, ; 


bee. Ibs territory of the Cit eans, big to the 
WS 7 ſouth of Delphi, comprebended, in in an extent of” 
eam. about twenty-four miles in length and fifteen in 
e breadth, three large and flouriſhing cities; Oriſſa, | 
the capital, which gave name- to the province; 
Cirrha, adyantageouſly ſituated for commerce on. 
| the weſtern fide of a creek of the Corinthian. 
- ___ Gulph; and Antieirrba, on the eaſtern fide of the 
--- -... ſame eresk, celebrated for the production of helle 
+» bore, as well as for the (kill wit which the natives _ 
mos prepared that medicinal plant, the virtyes. of which . 
\ "were ſe much extalled and xaggoroted by FS" 
= antiquity ** FE 
115 «pe The Crifſeans, poſſeſſed all the means al bap pi- 
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territory, thoug n „ Was ne e on * 
0 e e ere by the comparative ſterility: V. 


tze greateſt part of Phocis , it acquired and 


deſerved the epithet of Happy. Their harbour w] eee © 2} 
frequented by the veſſels; not anly of Greece, bt 
of Italy and Sicily; they cartied on an extenſie 
foreign commerce, conſidering the limited com- 
munication between diſtant gountties in that early 
age; and the neighbourhood of Delphi, at Which 
it was impoſſible to arrive without paſſing t through 
| their dominions, brought them conſiderable -ac- 7 
ceſſions of wealth; as well as of dignity and 
reſpect. But theſe advantages, inſtead of Latisſyng 
increaſed: the natural avidity of the Oriſſeans. | 
They began to exact vexatious and exotbitant Ease 
duties from the merchants ho came to expoſe their contribs. 
wares in the ſacred city, which, on account of the 
great concourſe of profligate pilgrims from every a 
quarter, ſoon became che ſeat not of devotion — Pr 
any but of diffipation , vanity, and: licentious 
j It was in vain, for the merchants ta; —_ CW 
| Haim n theſe unexampled impoſitions; nge 
taxes were continually increaſed; the evil admitted ' © | 
not the expectation of either remedy; or relief; ang 
the ſtrangers, accuſtomed to it by long habit, aw 79 
_ to ſubmit without murmur; and perhaps eaduredihe 
hardſhip: with the greater patience,” when they per. 
_ rerved that they ende mae, e ) on 
| 2 their eee Encouraged by this 
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Barbarians, who viſited the temple of Apollo; | 
_ meaſure directly intonſiſtent with a: decree: of the 
1 Which declared chat all men ſhould 
have free acceſs to the oracle, as Well as ex- 
tremely hurtful to the intereſt of the Delphians, 
who ſoon felt a'gradual diminution of their profits 


| ariſing from the holy ſbrine. It Was natural for | 


hole who ſuſtained a loſs, either of gain or ef 
authority, to remonſtrate againſt the extortions of 
the Criſſeans; but their/'remoriſtrances, inſtead of 
producing any happy alteration of behaviour, only 
e xaſperated men grown inſolent through proſperity. . 
In the time of profound peace, the Criſſeans, pro- 
voketl -by uſeful admonitions, which they _— 
called threats, entered with an armed force the 
territories of their. 'neighbonrs ; deſtroyed every 
thing that oppoſed them, with fire and ſword; laid 
the defenceleſs cities under heavy contributions, | 
and carried many of the inhabitants into ſervi- 
tude Delphi itſelf, however much it was re- 
vered in Greece, and reſpected even by the moſt 
diſtant nations, appeared to the ſacrilegious in- 
vaders an object better fitted to gratify che deſire 
of plunder, than to exoite the emotions of piety. 
Neighbourhood had rendered them familiar with 
the woods, the temples, and the grottoes of the 
1 divinity; with the manners and character 
of many of his miniſters they were probably ow” 
wall acquainted to . them i in usb eee, 
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| had already: done, they reſolved to render it im- „ 
potent by what they ſhould next accompliſh. +... 
he deſign, of plunderivg Delphi was no ſooner. Tue rt. 
formed than executed. The imaginations of men frame pin = 
were not prepared for ſuch an event; nom bad: any; ' sbrine e 
meaſures been taken to prevent ſuch an unex - 1 „ 
| pected and abominable profanation. The enemy 1 
meeting with no reſiſtance, became maſters of the 1 
_ * temple, and ſeized the rich votive offerings accu- "hy oY 5 
mulated by the pious generoſity of ages. /Thencs 
they paſſed into the ſacred Wood, and rendered 1 
furious through: pride or guilt; attacked, plun der. 
ed, and / murdered the promiſcuous crowd, W ö 


Fa were ei employed in the uſual exerciſe. of; their devo- 


tions. The young were violated with a licentious 
rage which bid defiance to decency and nature, 
Even a deputation of che Amphictyons, clothed i in 
the wagerable garb and bearing the e 
enſigns of their office, were repelled” with -blows - 
and inſolts, while they vainly attempted to ſtop the | 


fatal progreſs: of theſe . frantic and impious out- 5 by 
rages, committed agil, "_ ting W ard 5 
* men 5 1 EE. 
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5 to judge and to puniſh the atrocious enormities of eee I 


the Criſſeans, experienced, in an uncommon de- council. 


gree, thole inconveniences to Which all numerous 


0 aſſemblies are in ſome. meaſure liable. Their pro- 
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and much oppoſition /; that Solon, one of the 


Athenian repreſentatives, rouſed his aſſociates: to 


the reſolntion of ayenging the offended majeſty of 
religion, the violated laws: of nature, and their on 


perfonal injuries. When at length they agreed ta 


iis /uſeful and pious defi gu, the meaſures pur- 
fed on the preſent: e hot as well as in all the 
future Wars undertaken by their authority, were 


equally flow and indeciſive. The forces which they 
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-  Awpliiyons fent meſſengers, to conſult the oracls 
Concerning the proper means as well as the juſt 
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0 war, rather. to tho/aft than en che 1 | 


at firſt brought into che field were by no means 
Equal to the enterpriſe for which they were dev - 


| figned.' Aſter various reinforcements „ they at- 
5 tempted ineffectually, during nine ſummers and 
winters, to reduce the towns of Criſſa and Cirrha, 


which finally ſubmitted, in the tenth year ofthe 
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ede evans pf the; re 
the ignorance, the Agenten and the rud 
ners of the times. The Criffeans had no ſooner 
lundered „ than thay: abandoned the temple of 
Apollo. Thither, by the advice of Solon, the 


meaſure of their vengeance. They were com: 


manded inſtantly to levy war on the Criſſeans; to 


perſecute them io the laſt extremity; to demoliſh 
their towns, to deſolate their country, and after 
eee it to * 


iana, Latona, and 


In. | Nowiithy: 1 . 
ſanding the aggravated crimes obe, Criſſeahs, or 
it was not without enopunering many” difficulties 


ly yew Bay os 8 


e man- 
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cultivated for the ſervice. of man In obe 
to chis per 
phictyons returned to their ſeveral republics, in 


order to collect troops, and to anima the exertions 
gal their countrymen in the common cauſe... The 
Greeks however were too deeply engaged in dos? 
meſtic diſſenſions, to make eſſectual efforts. fav Fj 
Fers.: repaired | 
to the holy ſtandard; and the war, neither ſup 
£ ported by vigor of execution nor directed by _ 
wiſdom of deliberation , lapguiſhed for ſeveral 
years under different generals. At length Euf : 
jochüs, a Theſſalian prince of - great-valor ald 
| activity, was iptruſted with the command of the „ 
Ampbictyonic army *', The new general waited | 
| till the time of. 1 to ravage the open caun- 
try, to deſtroy the villages by fire and n _ 


the glory of Apollo. Few adventure 


to deſolate the bappy Criſſean plain. 1 
On ſeveral occaſions he defeated the aro of. 


"4 Crilleans, who made frequent and vigorous fallies © 
in order to defend their poſſeſſions. But when he: 
attempted to make an impreſſion on the fortified. 
ſtrength of Oriſſa, its thick walls, its loſty towers, 
and 8 all, the activity and courage of its citi⸗ 


zens, preſented, obſtacles Which it Was impoſlible- 


"noi ſurmount. The art of beſieging towns ſtill 


continued in a ſtate of great imperſecuion. The hat- 
tering: rams, and other engibes employed in this 


operation of wen of too may 2 eee 
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1 labor 15 ves - at diſappointment ,” had 

often abandoned their camp, „and cantoned them- 

ſelves on the bortlers of the Criſſean territory, 
where they e de more 2 ſupplies” of 
Proviſions." N hb . 85 
When they 2 ain 1 | ae to hor duty, ey | 
were afflicted, in the ninth year of the war, With a 
peſtilential or idee Aiforder, occaſioned either 
by the want of wholeſome food, the great numbers 
"of men cooped up during the warm ſeaſon with- 
in a narrow fpace, or by ſome unknown! malignity 
of the atmoſphere. ' A great part of the army fell: 
4 prey to the increaſing contagion.” Anxious for 
the public ſafety the Amphictyons had recourſe 
to the wiſdom of Apollo, who, inſtead of recom- 
1 to them the aid of an able phyſician, ex-. 
horted them to bring from the iſle of Cos the fawn = 
with gold. Ambaſſadors were immediately diſ. 
patebed to that iſland, in order to unravel the 
meaning of the god , thus wrapped up in its 
cuſtomary veil of myſtic obſcurity. They had no 
ſooner! explained their commiſſion in the Coan be 
affembly,'than an eminent citizen, named Nebros, 

riſing up, declared the ſenſe. of the oracle. © I 
© am thefawn,” 1 ſaid bs, "Fn e Apolls,” oo 
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| tor Nebros-in Greeks eben aw. 1 4 0 « and 9 eme * 
ſon Obryſos (which 1 15 the Greek word tor gold! . 
< has carried off the prize of ſtrength; e . 
« and beauty, from all bis comp a The „„ 
perſon; who, thus ſpake. 1s juſtly pA . 
account of bis anceſtor Eſculapius, - of his e „ 
ant Hippocrates „and of: his, own unrivalled — | 
ency, in the healing art. The knowledge of „„ 
phyſic was become the hereflitary honor, and. ab” 
moſt the appropriated. poſſeſſion, — his, family, by 5 
| which it had been cultivated for many ages, aud 
Which it is ſuppoſed in a great meafure te owe. Its „ 
preſent improvement and perfection. Nene 
| obeyed. with, alacrity the injunction of Ap ollo, the . 
| peculiar patron, of.the: As in which. he excelled.” Ft 
Ac. his own. expenſe. be eqgvipped g. veſſel. of fifty VV 
dars, loaded with valuable: medicines. J 
With Warlike ſigres, and -accomy by his" ſon. „ 
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| Chryſos,. ſet ſail with the Amphifyon „ 
dors, in order to cure the con erares , * ad, 0 . 
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numbers, however, were already ſo much diminiſh. 4 
_ ed, that it ſeemed impoſſible by o E to put | 
a ſuccefeful end to 9 — War. * th aſion tl 
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have appeated et titely y inconitene with che r H 
Artus Aich had N been eſtablithed i in Greece, if | 
I hach not ſenied to be the dietatk of i vine admo- 
Alion. The hoffe of Flirylochtis was bbferved: for 
_Fveral days to roll bn the td; aud to Rrike bis 
_ Toot with great violence agalult A particufar pot Bk 
Stound. In digg . this ground, x Wooden 
Pipe Was Ros which" 105 pplied Criſſa Witk 
Watek. ee txttaottihary means By Whick' this 
very Wat macle, coriviced the ignorant ors = 
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8 8 be tletived from it; and Upon alters 
_ Uefiberation' t Was concluded ,- that Apolls had 
tis cggeſted à tointivarice for Aeftroy ing his wit 
and theft enemies. Complying therefore with the 
Kern intlmatloh, Nebros polfoned the conduit 
. bf Kater; and the ea of his Aeteftable artifice 
Vas foon difcervible in ehe e efforts and di- 
Fiel refiftarice' bk the "Befieyed, © The be 
_ Regets, on the other hanck, gs by the 
. partiality, of the gods, *edified on thei 
ws 5 = _ bpexgtions with MT get A ke ard Was 
9 pbſcd for the man who thould fiſt mount the 
Walls; an honor obtained by che bp mah my 
i Chrytos. "The tity Was thus taken By 5 85 
he [Forrifiguitions Were dembölihec, the 886 4 7 
Hurt, Anck che inkabitants reared With'x feverity 
_ broportioned. to the attocious enormity. of their 
own crimes, and the exaſperated reſenttment of the . 


vietors. !! lg or LT 3 C4 Tg es hs WT FED 
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| THE HI $TORTOR enn VCCCWHTöliti 
ba expital.. ad thas Jopious: communit F 5 1 
Kill ſubfiſted in the maritime town. of Cirrba, the - W p - 0 


reduction of whick muſt have preſented great . 
ficulties to the Amphiqy dns, fihee it War ee. 
ry for them a third time to have recourte to the 885 N 6 


bracle. The-anſwer- delivered on this occaſion was - 
involugd in twofold- obſcurity. The words of the 8 ; 


At. all times dark and doubiſul, now — "oh 
Seele unintelligible, fave he made the taking 
of Cirrha, in event Which there Was every reaſon * 8 
to expect, depend on a eircamſtance that ag» 9 . = 
peated at firſt fight impoſſihle. Tou ſhall non 1 
& overturn, faid he, the lofty towers..bf. Cix- | vl 
 rha, until the foaming billows of blue-eyed Am. 
* phitrité beat againſt the reſounding ſhores of 
© the Holy Land.” Ho could gle fea be con- 3 
3 for ſeveral leigues over forks and mung. 
„ fo that its Waves might daſh againft the 
Jo precipices which fyiround the ſacred groves 
F This was au amiga which, * 


e wy the pl ea gave "hold os — 
| there was gbod teaſon w aband 


which ſeemed: diſagteeable to Apollo, by whalp ea dag 
advice the war had been originally unde en, 

While theſe ſentiments univerſally prevailed i 3 406 * 

| both 288 „ Solon, the * a eee . 5 
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execution, ſolemn gravity, was tonored ich-the noanimons 


Sbofederstes, as Well as more honofrable for the 
holy ſhrine: His ſuperior wiſdom taught him the 
impiety of ſuppoſing-that. the god/ſhould-require;an 
Impoſſibihty,”* as” the” condition of happily; termit 


mating a war the firſt meaſures of which he had 


Biinſelf ſuggeſted and approved. Itrexceaded; in- 
deed; human power to/exrohd->the ſea to enge 
boundary! of the Holy by remowing 
_ his Boundary, it was poſſible-ro-make the Holy | 
Land communicate with the fed, This might 
eeaſiy be accoinpliſhed',' ſince it fufficed for that 
Pur poſe to confecrate the intermediate ſpace with 
the fame "ceremonies Which ball been -formixly 
employed in dedicating che Delphian territory 
The opinion f Solon, propoſed with inch 


| approbation® of hisi'afſociates: Every ohe now 
wondered that he himſelf fhould not have thought 
. an expedient Which feemed: ſo natüral arid fo 
obvious. The prepirations were immediately made 
Tor carrying it into execution; and the property af 


hes Circhean plain was ſurrendered to the god 
With the moſt] pompœus »formality ; ;hthe/Amphic- 


wdGdering thivithey betowed - || 


f 


tyons, either not“ 


_ off polls, hät, as it was not their on , they 
Had not a right to gie away; or, if this idea! oo 
Turred, eaſily perſuaded themſelves that the piety 


of the ap A Would atone for the . of 


the ne.” E 925 Ait 19550 Bc 18 57 2:1 len 
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; veſtige of their ancient grandeur. | The CS -> 
46 it had been „ by the div Win t 


5 Rata in the richeſt Juxhridnce und det "thy 
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formerly ſo rich and flburiſhing, Was fer cer 
extirpated . Their lands were laid ats "their Gs 
Cities demoliſted, the proud monument YE! their” e j 
_ victories levelled with the ground; and the HT ay 
Cirrha, Which Was allowed to fe 4 


| for che Delphi W 0 
| ground in order to acquire the seele the - 
1 8 accommodations and even the . FE 


P 3 — AE the walls of ( r * Wea 
With the increaſing activity of re animatetl pg. ko 
That place, as well as the dependent towHvr" 5 r 
ticirrha; ſituate on the oppoſite Tide "of the Creek 

| ſoon ſubmitted to their arms. The impigus“ and” the wir, Ke. 


., ARyly 


conſe- | 
quences of / 


devoted citizens were either pitt to the 10 ord," of * e 
dragged into captivity. The Criffear com munity, n ne 


D r : 
preteens 
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mail as 4 4 6 
ment harbour for Delphi, ſubſiſted as 11 2 


5 
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rpetual ſterility contmued unbuleiva ted; 
— tr obliged te labor the 


Hfe. 


The ſuperſtition of the a8 


üs Pro. to ſupply their Wants; the Sta. 


naries of Apollo filled dane e . 
the figurative ſtyle of an ancient author, the land, * 1 


unßloughed and unſown' by the e 5 


| > 


The ſacceſsful echt of 4 Sat begülk, 8 ar | WE 


on, and concluded” under the" reſpects Tt Kattction inne of the 
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ter, the protectir 55 
wiſdom; of: Apollo, aud the unrivalled dabors — 8 


„ ir firſt Ca 


wangen odd 


or oRTR CR. 


. ein yy Th of * ee Was celebrated 5 


all che pomp and ſeſtivity congenial to the PR 


character. Accord ing to an ancient and ſacred. 


inſticutiqn,. the ſeveral.republics were accuſtomed ,' 
by public! ſhows,. to, commemorate cheir reſpective 


vigtories.;, When, different communities had em- 
RIOYES: their, joint efforts in the ſame. glorious en- 


„the grateful triumpli was exhibited: with a, 


Proportional increaſe of magnificence ; but che for- 
tunate exploits of, gods and heroes , which had, 
extenſixely benefited the whole Grecian name, 
Were difhoguiſbed by ſuch peculiar and tranſcend - 
2 ;banors. as eclipſed | the ſplendor: of all other 


olemaigies. While each republic paid the tribute 


© provincial feſtivals to the memory of its parti- 
2 a . exlar;hengfators,. the. whole nation were concerned, 


in acknowledging. the. bountiful goodneſs of Jupi- 


og aid. of Neptune, the unerring 


88. Hence the Olympian ,.. Iſth 


Wm and Nemean games, Which, though, like | 


founded 09, the Lame principle of pions. grafftude, 

* iſhment.;, 2 diſtiaguiſhed 
by, ;diffenent; ger monies, and ace Sante 

cratedqio ſeparate divigities. . Poe 


T Ins Nee principally indebted t 


prudent admonitions of Apollo for the fortunate 
of a Wat undertaken. by his authority. ; Yt-there- 
came; them, while they rejoiced in the happy. 


ſucceſs of their arms, to offer reſpectful thanks to 
the god. Theſe objects might eaſily he gonjoined 
in,; sv EVERY of. eien ſuperſtition 3 
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had ee ed by A lang train-of:warsland: 
calamities,, would form- an enteftainment obe lese 


agrecableito che ſuppoſed: dictates of ple Baba 


| adapted tothe. natural demands df pleaſure. Tet SPED | 
{> \The:lfeſtival cre-eftabliſhed-:on; this memorable: 
occaſion in- honor 'of > Apols;, is: mentionst byy 


ancient hiſtorians, on acccdunt of two femarkable: 


oircumſtances by Which it: Was diſtinguiſhe dee Tal 

Read of the ſcanty rewards uſually diſtbuted 
m among the gyninaſtic combatapts at other public 
3 folemoities;: the Ampluctyons: beſtowed oft) the 
victors the moſt precious: ſpoils of: the-cities Oxiſſa 
and Cirrha. The-exhibitions:of poetry and muſic 
had hitberto been united in all the Gres lan eſti, 


vals, and che laurel crawmn had been athadgedita 


the Poet· muſician, who enlivehed the bompdlitian 
of his, genius by the ſotind-of his reh The Am! 
: phictyons for the firſt time ſeparated the kindted 
arts; propoled prizes: of inſtrumental muſic unacs 
- companied with poetry, and thus affordetd an op- 


175 e to the candidates for fame to diſplay their 


iperior. merit in their reſpective; profeſſiaus: 
„Theſe are the only particulars concerning che 
re—eſtabliſhinene) of thei: Fythian games Which 
ſeemed worthy the obſetvation of Grecian authors 


whoſe works were addreſſed to men who knew!by 


experience and obſervation: the nature and 
of their dameſtic-inſtitytions. But'a more copious 


explanation zi is required to ſatisfy) the curiaſit bf 


the modero feader! The ſacred games of Grebe 
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val diſtin- 
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Cannot; be illuſtrated by a compariſon agith-any | 
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they merit particularbatienti6n-in a Work Which 


pr faſſes to unite the c hiſtoty of arts to that of 
ams and to:contemplate the varying picture of 


human manners as well as: the eee 


tions of whar and empir r 


Ing their moſt perſect form, the ſacred anos 


conſiſted bardibdextiibicivds;of.- the Stadium and 
Hippdrome arcompanied by the more refined 
entertainments of muſic and: poetry! The Olym- 


pic: Stadium tobi its name from the meaſure of 


length moſt common employed by-the-Greeks., 
couſiſting of the 
fc hundred and? thirty Enigliſh feet The. Sta · 
dium ſtill remaining at Athens; has been /ACCU+ 
_ ately meaſured by zur tràvellers, andbis an hun- 
drxed and twenty ie geometrical paces in length; 
and twenty: ſeven in breadth: it forms à lon gand 
lofty. terrace on the banks of 2 its 


eighth part of a Greciam mile, r 


ſides were anciently: built of vrhite marble That 
f Olympia was: probably: of the ſamt :dimens 
fions, but far leſs magnificent, being entirely co 
poſed of earth. The one extremity contained an 
glevated' throne, appropriated for the judges of the 
games, and a marble. altar, on which the prieſteſs 
bf-Geres;/ and other privileged virgins , ſat to be. 


bold a folemnity from which the reſt of their ſex 


I hawks ap odd Av the. ocher-extremity 


8 ok VEE Eady tile Ts bft te tet ela 0 T's an. 
Diana. The Stadium wabidivided by p Mars ines . e 
Wo courſes::r The'-five. gyminaſtio!) Wiener fo - N 
much gelebrated by all the writers of antiquity», = i 
and ſo accurately: deſcribed by Homer; Findar, 1 
1 and Pauſanias rw don with the foot 

race, which is ſuppoſed ie WN the —A 
e e always retained the prexogative <. - - 4 
of diſtinguiſhing the Olympiads by: che name = - 
the victorious racer The! exerciſe; at — -—- 
ſiſted in running naked; from the ohe ead of thke 
Stadium to the other. The courſe Was en 1 
doubled, and at length the competitors were 1e. 
quiteck to paſs the goal three, fix; aud even twelye . 
times, before they could be entitled to the Prize. „„ 
Motides of utility introduced. the race gf men Ig 
loaded with heavy: armor, Which rendered this | 
| Exerciſe: 2 - conteſt of ſtiength as Well as of ſwiſt- „ 
neſs. 2. The ſecond trial of agility conſiſted in 5 ͤ ¼ 
leaping, the competitors: endeavouring*to-ſurpals 
each other id the Jength, wih ont regard to he 
height of their leap. They barried in their hands 
weights of lead, Fu ugh the perforations of wWhick 
their fingers paſſed as oa then handle Ea 
ſhield, and by cheſe they poized, aud impelled pn al 
. ſorwards, their bodies. The perfection — ĩâ 1 
in this exerciſe muſt; have far exceeded the eupe- lee, 
rience of modern times, if We can believe tha. 
Phaulus of Crotona leaped fifty-two. feet.' 3; The 
7 ee 0 che anciehts 12 1 ſtrength 
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. ny p. and as; It was chiefly; remarkable on account 
of the oil and ſand With which they ribbed their 
11 in order to ſupple their joints, to prevent 


exceſſive perſpiration; and to clude the graſp of 


| their antagoniſts. The Wreſtlers were matched by 


lot, and the prize was adjudged to him who had 
"thrice thrown his ad verſary on the ground. 4. The 


two following exerciſes tried chiefly the ſtrength: of 


"the arms. The firſt conſiſted in throwing a huge 


-maſs of poliſhed iron, braſs, or ſtone, of a circular 
form; feſembling a ſhield, but without handle or 


thong. It Was called the diſk, and thrown under 
the hand as the quoit is in 5 150 The object of 
the competitors was to ſurpaſs eachf other in the 


length of che caſt. K 533 art f 


| darting the javelin, Mhichz as that weapon was di- 
Feed at a mark, required ſteadineſs xr as Well 


a dexterity of hand. g. Thie laſt of the gymnaſtic 
£xerciſes both in order and in eſteem, was that 
ol boxing: It- was ſometimes performed by the 
nmel lic, and ſometimes: with the formidable 
Firn of raw hides Iined with metal. 
Balfore the victory could be detided, it Was ne- 
ceſſary from the nature of that exerciſe, that one 
bf the Combatants ſhould acknowledge his defeat; 
z condition which ſeemed ſo inconſiſtent with the 


obſtinacy of Grecian valor, that few ventured to 
_ .vontend in this dangerous amuſement. 

of Sparta abſolutely prohibited ber citizens from 
ever engigin 

to diſdain ſaving his life by yielding to an oppo- 
8 nent. Another reaſon, no leſs remarkable, tentied 


The laws 


in it, becauſe a Spartan was taught 


* 80 
— * 
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Wich all the five were united? and to . 


Lides firength 17 Tae th date 53 1 5 


depended on a certain ponderous fleſhine 15 far) 
which unfitted him to engage in apy other” Nee! 
The regimen required for keeping up his We 50 
tence, 10 neceſſary for the defence Up his bor 
inſt the weigh 
patible with the life of a ſoldier; a life pf "harqfhij ] 
And inequalit). and 'contimually expoſed to che 
Want of reſt, of proviſions, and of fle. 
© Theſe were the five. gymnaſtie exeteiſes jh - 
which the Grecian youth were trained With ſo 
much care, and to which they applied“ wich fo 
much emulation. But beſides theſe ſimple Sports, , 


t of blows, was altogether. iocom- ej 


there were two others formed of their various cod- | 


dination; . the Panecratium, which confiſtec of 
VPreſtling and boxing; Aris the Fentathton; ſh 


uch complicated exerciſes required an educatic 
and 'way of living not neceſſary to be obſerved” 
thoſe who contended in the ſimple feats of ſtrepgt 
and agility, and which was ſeatcely comf —_— 
With the ſtudy: of any other than the Lenny Pro- 
feſſion ten ee 1 SLIM 
de Hippodtetde, or pi Alete for . 


The me- 


botſe races, was twice as long as the Stadfum e, podrome 


and ſufficiently ſpacious to allow forty. chariots” 

: ave a- breaſt. The chariot race Was inftftuted 
at Olympia abbut an hundred years after "the fe- 
DW" AT Tae of the games, "and that” of ls 
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and Equeſ- 
trian ex- 
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p. 7 rt bes er . Years = 8 at. and oo 
„ Jol 958 ſame pragreſs with the military art 3 
5 * of w bex a the image, and in which 4 
dle of e Wie lang preceded. that; of cavalry, The - 
3 bare of the Greeks, 28 evidently appears. from their 
1 wedals, were low, open behind, Furniſhed with 1 
only two, wheels, and unprovided-with any feat for . 

he driver, who. ſtood with. much e in 8 
1 ody of his vehicle, While he co 
. Horſes, which, were not paired but. 9 on one 
Rs 15 &.- Notwithſtanding this in convenient poſture . 
k 


1 4 . N e ix and ſometimes twelve rounds of 
=”. the, 


ipgodrome, amounting ta fix Grecian miles 
of eight. hundred paces each, of which an Engliſh 
wile contains one thoufand five hundred and fifty. 
1 Grecian heroes excelled, during the heroię 
; FE, in this dangerous exerciſe;. but in later times 
the, owners of the horſes were allowed to employ a . 
charioteer, which enlarged the ſphere of candidates 
? for the Olympic Prize, by admitting many foreign 
8 Princes, as well as the wealthy. ladies of Macedon 
5 and Lacapia,. who could not appear in perſon at 
this important. ſolemnity. "Though: riding horſes 
Were not ſo early employed as chariots, either at 
5 the games, or in War, yet we cannot believe, with 
2 a fanciful writer „ that this circumſtance ſhould 
pon Hoe haye been occaſioned by: the timidity of the Greeks 
ese 10 mount on horſeback; for we learn from He. 
1 that; even. in the moſt. ancient times, they 


Were ac qui Ing. with. all * feats N W 
21 The Chevalier . | N e 
: 5 
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| pea - J jock 8 5 

| Wet => ap. ithe, Fertan war, | the poverty, of, 4 

| Greeks.. prevented them from. importing foreign 
hoxſes, and their domeſtic breed was. naturally: © 
an inferior kind to; thoſe of Aſia aud Africa. The 
Spartans firſt, employed them in battle during their 
Wars with the Meſſenians. In the Perſian enpe- 
dition, Xerxes tried the mettle of che Perſlan, 
againſt the Thefſalian,, horſes, - and the former 
carried off the palm in every conteſt. For ag. 


a ughty monarch , the Athe Ns, who then formed 
a the molt powerful community of Greece, had a 
| ſquadron of only three hundred horſemen: and it 

was not till that ambitious republic had begun to 

extend her dominion over the inferior ſtates that 
8 een apple $9; che inen an her 
caval TV. ETER 2 15 3 75 255 Th Th ett e SS 
While the 88 than 4 the accom- 
| pliſhments, of the body. and diſplayed, py ang 
pia their ſkill: in horſemanſhip; and their vigor 
in the gymnaſtic exerciſes, the more refined en- 


. tertainments of the fancy were not neglected; and 


the agreeable, productions of muſic and poetry 


ſiderahle time after the ſhameful retreat of that 


The me- 
al enters ⸗ 
tainments. 


* 


; added luſtre and elegance to every Grecian ſo- 5 ; 
| Jemnity: It i 18 well abſerved; by the only ancient ; 


writer to whom we are indebted for an hiſtorical 
account of Grecian muſic, that the arts of peace, 


= they are more agreeable and more uſeful than 
fi . * ee in a ſuperior degree, the 
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iT wu . fegerd ef „e Bestes 11 this had Wein e 
„ er opinion of authors; the ſtudy of their works 
would be equally entertaining and inſtructive. The 

writer of hiſtory would explain the various diſco-— 
Veties Which happily tend to improve and to em- 
pbelliſb ſoeial life; by introducing” ſcenes of galety 
und pleaſure, he would diverſify the eternal theme 
of human-mifery; and while he expatiated on the 
crimes and calamities of men, he would not ne- 
glect to point out the means beſt. adapted to pre- 

Vent the perpetratie ef the one, and to ſooth the 
fuſfesi But the Greek bifforians 
have not attempted afford us this important in- 
formation; they enlarge copiouſly on ſuch topics 
as are adapted to the uſe of their countrymen; ; and 
hey. pteſerve the nioſt mortifying ſilence con- 
_ <cerning thoſe ſubjects which deſervedly excite the 
| curioſity of later ages. Of all the arts cultivated 
We e gle: ingenuity of their contemporaries , mulic 
e u ns che moſt connected with religion, government, 
aud manners and the effects aſcribed to Grecian 
-wuſie are numbered among the moſt fiogular as 
well as the moſt authentic of all recorded events; 

yet as to the nature, the origin, the progreſs , the 
perfection, in one word, the hiſtory of this art, 
een P e more than Wa we learn from 2 
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vs continual 4 of Plato aud Ry Gets that the 
8 af their age had greatly degenerated from its ancient e 
It afterwards. continued, like. all the other arts, gradually. to 4 
celine; pet, in the ſecond century before Chriſt, the grave, Judi. 
clous, and well-informed Polybius afcribes the moſt ene 
to tlie grecian muſic. . J. 1% 0. Xxx, et led. 


f 


the . . as; Plutarch, to which A 2 1 1 * 
above alluded, which is extremely ſhort and im- * 
perfect, obſcure. e en AY IE wy” pars ELITE 
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Wichout th hiſtorical inforaantlgi lc Why, in». 


pe E may venture to explain the introduction of Re ON 
muſical entertainments at the four public ſolem le mes. 
nities. Theſe grand ſpectacles were deſtined os 
exhibit an embelliſhed repreſentation of the . c | 
_ nary tranſactions of real life;- and while the gym- 
naſtic and equeſtrian exercil; eſented the image 
of war, the moſt ſerious: | 
muſic recalled the mei 
their moſt agrecable- ral | Defides: this Extent fy 
as muſie in thoſe early times was Cloſely: conne@ged ase. 
with poetry and: as the'uſe of proſe compoſition | Þ 
Was not known in Greece till the time of Pher e. 
cydes of Syros, and Cadmus of ee who 1 
flouriſhed only five hundred and forty fe 
before Chriſt , the name of muſic- dns. com- 
prehended all the learning of the age; and to ob | 
tainthe prize in the muſical.conteſts|; was equivalent Pu 
to the glory of being declared fuperiorito-the reſtof 
| mankind; in eo erer en er rere en A 
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A 7 Mes 3 * French! 1 FEE) 8 3 . 
15 the tenth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy , etc. He 1-6 
Aas fewer difficulties. in it „ than preſent themſelves to men far better | 


. acquainted with the theory, and practice _ of this . elegant art. Les nt pee 
| Burney on Muſic, vol. . b. 36. Pn 1 
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7 ha, ar gems . eye. 
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ena r. „ Theſe do DEPT Oe were aheientiy 
= © "ated in Fan e their utility). Before 
- Purpyſes the practice of writing was introduced, che hiſtory | 
X gong of paſt events could be preſerved* only by tradi- 
os"; tion; and. tradition was rendered more ſure and 
___ permanent, by being committed to the ſafe" pro- 
ttection of harmonious numbers The cuſtomary | 
offices of religion were celebrated in poetical com- 
| poſition; and the various hymas appropriated to 
tze worſhip of Particular divinities, were retained 
by the faithful im eng of their reſpective votaries. 
̃Ʒ he tuneful tribe, ho were thus employed to 
3 the bounty of t le gods, to exalt the glory of 
| | heroes, and to record and perpetuate the accumu- 
Hh = eee of antiquity”, *Ccondeſcended' alſo to 
regulate: the duties, and to improve the pleaſores, 
of private life. be ſame bards who' taught the 
men to be brave, exhorted the women to be 
chaſte Poetry, together with the ſiſter arts of 
muſic and dancing, are elegantly called by no 
meer the chief ornaments! of the feaſt. The Poet. 
 __ , - muſician quelled feditions in ſtates, and main. 
muained the domeſtic: quiet of | families; While he 
publiſned laws of the moſt extenſive” influence over 
the whole community, he diſdained not to animate 
"—< the humble but neceſſary labors of the mechanic; - 
= every profeſſion in ſociety, even the meaneſt and 
2 9 * at N ui e Joys rruendbav net ure name 
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aud poetry. 75 85 9 1 g 52 858 1 ws D. ob 
_ Ha degree of zerfetion- in 'E fs theſe arts 
13 are ſound ĩn any country, depends on the language 
and character of the people by whom they ue 
cultivated. Of chis there is abundant. proof in 


the hiſtory of ancient, as well as in that of modern 
nations. -The:melancholy ſtern ?*; atrocious; and 


bn ee e Egyptians {the ſuppoſed: 

aſtructors of Greece) Aikenslged that nation 
either for improving-or: for reliſhing the beauties, 
of harmony. The harſſr diſſonance! of the eaten 
languages, their deficiency ih yowels „ and. [the _ 
inflexible thickneſs of: their ſounds, rene 


but little ſuſceptible em ſical compe e 
$f Wap. Fat © 1 3 8 1 CEL ; ps „ * Mz 52 43g” Try 1250 37 * 598 ah1-443 ; 
e ee hacked; nd und cls hs e eb — 


im the! 30 ee ſelection}. of , j. 
| Academy, , | ; | * 1 . ' £ * 
7 . nature 17 hs government 5 * l | 


Ambeig that grave and formal "pepple;;' the hours*of, 


time of the day, not only: for attending the courts of juſtice / but for 


walking; dathing. and even for performing the duties of matrimony. * 


_Diodor. Siculus. Poetry; muſic; Coulpenrs', and all otlier arts, 
were. regulated by expreſs. ſtatute; and If we may believe Plato, 
continued inssriable for many thouſand years. Plato de WMezibüs. 
The auſterity and reſtraints of deſpotiſm axe inconſiſtent; whe Gas 
h freedom 151 3 * to the HR of n ** 
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| YT muſic of the Egyptians. and, Orten therefore / 

| „ depended rathet on the quantity than the quality 
of ſound; and the principal object of their art was 

_ - -» rather to rouſe the Kae eee than to | 

5 charm the ſoul by melody. „C 
138 origin. The language and manners TP the Cones were. 
EE of a different and a far ſuperior kind, to thoſe! of 
the neighbouring nations. Hence may be de 

duced the origin and peculiar excellence of their 

muſic; which, though injudiciouſly aſcribed to 

the invention of Thracians, Myſians, and other 

barbarous ſtrangets, muſt bave: been the natural 

production of Grecian: genius, ſince. the three moſt 
Ancient modes of muſic were the Dorian, lonian, 


/ 


_ diviſions of the Hellenic race, and the! three principal. 
| diſtinctions of che Hellenic ebene Stu is 
ä Oats» of The perfection of Janguage, as well as of mulic, 
„„ EPS, depends: on the melody of its ſounds; their meas = 
= ' Grecian . ſure or rhythm; their variety; and their ſuitable- 


language naſe; to che ſubjeck which they ate meant to deſcribe 
nn or to expreſs. The circumſtances of the Greeks 


in the earlieſt periods. of their ſociety ** rendered 


- them peculiarly, attentive to all theſe objects. They 


lived continually in crowds ;. all. matters of conſe; 
"MEN were decided by: the voice of che aſſembiy 3 


r W i We cr es ik” | 
| | * While detraction ee the, ieren ds te Rrungere, 
„ ere it to the zods ; and both eee e e er 1 

| greavanziquity-of the art, Plut. de Muſic. „„ aghogt _ 

| ne owe the knowledge of this. 1 eie dane to Hera. 

1 N endes 6f Pontus z the coutemporary;and Jaholer of Plato... Mie words 
- 5 . | ue cited by Atheneus, ** nian * 1* HE nh 4; Fog: NS. pai: Hat 5 
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and Eolian, gorreſponding with the three great 1 5 
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„ tongue. The perpetual neceſſity of employing ese 
power of eloquence” during the binfaucy f there 
FF peoliticaliſiate, made chem retain the original WHew We, 
and cadences by+whichimenydasrpermny * 
iz the iſe of arbitrary ſigns; hadimade: knbwu ches : 
 affections:and their: Wants. Theſe tones und alt 
dences, imitating the language of actiot m Nr! 
and moſt» naturaly language of * ſolitary Kaba : 
poſſeſſed a degree of energy and of w CE 
can never be attained by the Were urüiftes gf i 
culate ſounds „By uniting them to theſe founded — 
the Gre real the force of a natural, 46 hn 36: Henn 
arbitrary fgn. (Muſic and action were incetßp beg 
rated in the ſubſtance of their 1 Ant te 
deſcriptive power of words Was entended to u 
thoſe objects hich can be characterized by nn, 
and motion; or Which the varipu=modieations:of © = 
_. theſe qualities dan fe e tothe mind of man. | 
+Aanguagethusfoundedion khe brout! Bae s sse 
; nature, contained within! ickett ke Foster et R 
4 tive arts, and the rich r 1 
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agoentsg lin, the,30 volume of the, hein. 8e, Meme, e e, 
„ Theſe words very inadequately enpreth dhe eee 2 
of Diopyſius, de Struct. Orat. The jogenious, .gnd.,phila@phical | 


critic ranges under two heads, t the qualities of „Me fitted dee 
the ear and the imagination "Theſe are the / ſweet , and. th ede 
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=. the Pythian games, of which 8 
taken notice, was emphatically compared 
„„ Writers eee ee eee yr Shear? 
TH. body foils Of 7 mY write refs VEL. bang le 
Melody of Tbe agrerable ſuc | 
language, ceſſion of ſounds: depends "on: 
tion of — eee eee 1 he 
attention, Which the Greeks paid to the former; is 
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vs tones”, but allo diſtinguiſt by ene 
tone; an inter bal of ede muſi⸗ 1 
Toe dit. eins rafely tale ue! The genus of m fic; re# 


ferent ge- gulatecd by this ititery %u genus te which ehe moſt = 
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the univerſal conſent of Greek writers, that the melody of 
melody of imiiſic and of- lunguage differec On in langeage 

degree not in kindiridDhe variations ef nett one 
for. chat is the proper word to enprels che meld, 
of language, ſeldom exceeded; in common dif 
courſe; the difference ôf three notes and u half, 
Whiehajhakbs Dionyſius obſerve ; that it never ex- 
eeeds the compaſs of one interval, the dinpenits, 
ar filth.» He pretends not, however; at in 
rhetoric declamation, 3 the" — of "this voice 
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P — produced thofe . 


"RE effects, which the: ignorance and: SO 

early ages weakly | deemed; miracul 
e Principally depended the. Aifferent: diodes 
_-_ by which the moſt oppoſite paſſions were 


„ timidity $53 love. 1 Unger, r 2: 
dee diffuſed through a Wente aſſembly; 1 


the will of a-ſkilful/-compoſer, . The difference = 


-— Semen aroſe alſo; in ſome meaſure, from 


. menen key; and the fame GiooaRon of 
ed-with various degrees of acute - 


* 850 — may doubtleſs produce effects 
more or leſs powerful: but diſſimilar effects it never 
can produce; ſo: that the grandeur of the Doriey 
the poliſhed: elegance of the lonio i the ſoothing: 
fweetneſs of the Eolio mode muſt have reſulted 
from the rhyttim or meaſure, which £ 


movement of che verſe, thereby Sade its 


| exprein. £15979 938198908 Tom 205. KW or 
Beſides theſe three modes; formerly Serbe nsd 
* the original 1 invention of Greeowyihb natives of 
that country gradually adopted ſeveral others that 
had been diſcovered by the neighbouring; nations; 
| partivntatly: the Phrygian, conſecrated to religious 
ceremonies, and the: an aa appropriated to the 
abraten of omplaint or ene 4 1 0 variety 4 
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„ 5, indeed, —A dai 
v. coneeived by ſuch ag are unacquainted with? tha 


En different ki 


mechaniſm; of ancient languages, Every carry 
ol yerſs {and of verſe there were above an hund: - 
nds} occaſioned à change of muſical | 
wmeaſure, and: introduced what, in muſical lane 
gusge. may be called a; different time. Theſo 
8 vexe only to he employed agreeably ta 
tte rules propriety and decorum which had 
been diſcovered in thoſe great principles of natura 
to, which all rules of art muſt ultimately be re- 
ferred, A flow ſueceſſiqn of lengthened tones ex- 
preſſed moderation and firmneſs ; a rapid inequality 
of. verſe, betrayed diſorderly and ignoble paſſions; 
the mind was: tranſported. by ſudden /tranſitions , 
and rouſed by impetuous reiterations: of ſound; A 
_ gradyal -aſcent of notes accorded Wich 'all-thoſo 
affections Which warm and expand the heart; and 
the contrary. mavement naturally coincided with 
ſuch ſentimonts ag depreſs: the ſpirits, and extin- 
guiſb the generous ardor of the ſoul, Having 
fixed, with the moſt accurate preciſion. the wide 
variety of mades and genera, the Greeks. ſeldom 
confounded. them in the, ſame Piece. „aud never 


applied them to any ſubje& which they had not 


been originally deſtined to expreſs. Ihe natural 

rceptions of taſte were gradually ſtrengthened by 
Ker the principles of muſic. were clearly + ng | 
tained, and univerſally underſtood; and poſſeſſing - 
the warmth and energy of the language of nature, 
they acquired the weten, He „and extent of the 
ane, in eee This is TY 5 


un The e e knew muſic WW 
Ps carefully examined. by Mr. Busette (MG eie CY een | 
1 | Jes Inſbriptions). 3 by. Rouſſeau ( Dictionnaire ag) avg A . by ES rl 
= Burney (Hiſtory of Muſic , vol. i. p. 146, et | : 
_ writers, n 1 e | 
the Greeks to have been unacgusinted with connterpoint., | Batithat | %%% On 
. FF their ignorance in this reſpect did pat detract from. the pere, oe, _ 
diminish the effects of their muſic”, may 6 credited, on the War 5 
cilous teſtimony of an ingenious Italian, *'N1 contrappunts, ende 4 FE 

„ compoſito th+ varie- parti , 'Yura'| gente, Falte grave ,- en 67 1 e 

* andamento preſto, quella di tarde, che hanno a trovarſi_infleme, ä 
| '« et ferir Vorecchie ad un tempo, come potrebbe exli muovere nen "= 
= Pd noſtro, uns tal determinata paſſione , | 1 
*. nature, richiede un determivgts nN 
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OE as deſe :ribed | the . OY 
of Grecian | 85 and the inimitable excel-. 
lence of ancient poets can alone render the de- 
ſcription credible. Yet the early perfection of 
theſe. elegant arts, aſſerted by the graveſt writers 
of antiquity, ſeems extremely inconſiſtent with the 


| received doctrines concerning the progreſs of civil 
_ ſociety. Both in the ancient and modern world, 


the great ſyſtem of practical knowledge, ſubſer- 


vient to the uſeful purpoſes of human life, appears 
to have been ſlowly raiſed, and gradually ended, 


by ſucceſſive trials, and reiterated efforts, Among 


ſavages, ſcarcely any diſtiuction of profeſſions takes 


place; the activity of each individual ſupplies 


his own Wants. During the intermediate ſtages 


of ſociety, men are ſtill condemned to a wide 
VO; of * and their attention Sous i 


* . 


«dil diby: a2 city” of purſuits, it is im 
3 in any ore at they ſhould reach 
proficiency, or even aſpire to excellence. mo, 
© <ontrary to this obſervation; the Greelimulic— 
and poetry are repreſented as moſt perfect in their — 
penny ns are. the immortal fathers of verſe excelled 
1 | faid, in all the various kinds of poetical | 
1 mpo bien * and their inimitable productzens 
5 were ſo far from advancing,” by a gradual l 7 
- - perfecion, = that the moſt ancient are, by unt | « |. 
3 vetlal conſent, 5 entitled to a juſt preference * SR. 
The hiſtory of theſe admired . „ 
| fortunately, * uncertain”, „ "as" their merit Was EE 
_ Uuſtrious. ie Greeks. poſfeſſing much tradi 5 
| tionary and little recorded information concerning 
the antiquities of their country, the great inventors 
1 arts, and generous benefactors of ſociety, bave 
been deprived. of their merited fame and well 
earned honors. Their names indeed, like firm W 
rocks reliſting the aſſaults of the ocean, vid deflaties  , 23 
to the depredations of time; but of Linus, Orpheus 
2 Muſzus, and Melampus, little. elſe than the names _ 
remain; auc to eee e's time in which W — 


— . , 
.- * oh. x 


X's 
; 2 95 „ 5 FS; \ r DOR * . 
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74 ws * Wea told by Aged, in the 5 chapter of hid Portles, * | 
Homer er an iambic voem , entitled Margites, bearing, the lame 
| relation to comedy and atire,. that the Niad bears to to tragedy an 
panegyric. Notwithſtanding the expreſs teſtimony of the great .critic, | 
| wo. very elegant ſcholars have aid, that the hexameter was the 
. "only. kind of yerſe known in the time of Homer; the Abbs Arnaut , 
in his excellent diſcourſe on. the Greek. accents, and, Mt. Burette, in i 


| bis, Commentary on Plat. de Maße. 5 


a Gracorum; — quaque denen * optima- Hor 5 
. 8 * ER. * 5 Th | I e ITE Fo 4 
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5 x & 2. flouriſhed, 


that we ſbould he able to 
account of their life and writings. Infteadiof-con- 


i youth wich tho 


ok theſe venerable fathers of the Grecian religion and policy, evo 


ao THE HISTORY or GREECE: 


vas a. mattet of as much difficulty: tus 
thouſand Fours. . as 1 remains in che preſeng 


"Since even che che nology. « wy 
is. fo extremely uncertain 8 expetied 
give. a) circumſtantial 


ring minutely, therefore, the private biſtory of 
eee ako gong. bis hiſtory * un nn. games 404 
years B. O. expreſſes himſelf 28 follows; * Homer and Heſiod. lived 

About four hundred years ago ; not more and theſe are the poets 
** who compoſed a Theogony | for the Greeks ; who aſſigned to the 
god their reſpective appellations and epithets;  difinguiched * 


©" ſeyeral forms; and defined the arts, in which they excelled, and 
„ the honors to which they were 2 * to the poets w. 


„ure ſuppoſed to have preceded them, 1 am of opinion that they The 
* | floutishied in a later age. According to Herodotus, [ 
the age of Homer is fifty years later than jt is placed by. ahe. mardies 5 
of Paros. Bug on this ſubject we | have ſurer evidence than any 
monuments of marble, or even the teſtimony of "Herodotus can aß. 
ford. / The eircumſtan tial minuteneſb, and infinite variety, which 


gharaoterize: the | Hind and Odyſſey brave their inimitable author to 


ax; the times which he deſcribes. He converſed in bis 
who bad ſeen the heroes of the Trejan war; and, 
in tue vigor of his age, hci the POE of Ke. + VR | 


1 en, and Agamemnon. - e LR. A 


Nu & Zu Autiae ers eee HE 8 8 
Kas Toudsg meuduv Tu xiv Aero v. ian. XN. ver 3064 


The learned reader may conſylt the note on the paſſage in Clerk's | 
| Homer, where Dionyſius of Halicarnafſus is quoted, to prove that 


we poet. ſays ag inconſiſtent wi with Rneas's voyage into oy. 


. 


Popes, n 


* The preceding 7 proves "the Ignorance of TOW? , hae 
contemporaries , 5 concerning the hiſtory of their ancient bards; | fince 


* 


d eld of Kekilles, u. xvii; "WO in. the. _ hook. of the. 


' Qviſey, ver. 1. e e of Min 


1 efert — ve 44 or the ih to explaiy the 


neral mtme and tendence of their profeſſion, as 


depend on the poſitive aſſertions of 


welt circumſtance which conſpired to raiſe 
it tor that rs a dignity which it long held 

in ſociety. During the heroic ages, the Grecian 
poets had one uniform character; and if we! may 
ty, the 


ſame individual was' alike ſuccefsfnl in 8 ban 5 


branches of his divine art *. The (earlieſt poets, 
therefore, may be repreſented in one picture, and 
delineated by the ſame ſtrokes, until their profeb 


ſion came to be ſeparated into different IS. - 
5 We ſhall then diſtinguiſh the heroic, iambich | 


offer ſome account of the irnprovers 


ticular ſpecies; and examine ſuch ee of 
their works as deſerve” attention, on 


account of their own intrinſic Werts, * genuine 
and authentic, and indeed the only genuine and 

authentic tranſcripts of the manners a N TO 
age in which they were compoſed. | 


\ 


In ancient Greece, the favorites of 8 The Gre- 
1 were often the favorites of the müſes. There cian dards. 


remain not, indeed, the works of any Grecian 
king; but we are told by Homer, that Achilles 
us to his lyre the glory of heroes; Amphion, 
; whoſe muſical ; en ſuch wonderful * _ 


7 5. Tbere ne 104 any io Knds of poatry more Uſarg han tl 
delved e amen by Ariſtotle, Poetic. chap. iv... . 


W Amphion lapides. canendo.. , — Map bo (or wa 
- 


| © > oc: ohihined? eee Argos; and 
Ohiron, the cwiſe Centaur though bref 
| the woſt Aendern ws and e eres 
3 preferred 
0 the enjayment/of power, the: cultivation of 
etry, and retired, with his favorite muſes} to 
1 ſolitary cavern at the foot of mount Pelion, 9 
W bich was ſoon rendered, by the fame of his abili- | 
. ties, the moſt celebrated ſchool af antiquity /). 
The muſical arts were not only deemed: worthy 
8 "he ambition of prices, but thought: capable of 
- ___ _  » elevating ordinary men to che firſt ranks in fociety, 
By excelling in ſuch accompliſhments, Anthes of 
 Breotia, Olen of Lycia, Olympus of Phrygia ”, 
obtained the | higheſt pre-eminence; Nor Was it 
_  ""Guriog their lifetime only that: they. enjoyed the 
po happy fruits of their elegant labors. They were 
regarded as peculiarly deſerving of a double immor- 
tality; living for ever in the memory of men, and 
. beiog admitted; according to the belief of antiquity, 
"6: eg N 2 e ga nors in the eke. 
regions N 125 "47 Ve Yoo wa K. i K. vu me . 
mw woke TM 2 2 „ che. 8 il were his allen 
7 Kenoph.. de Venat. * 8 | 
en Nenoph. T1. ᷣ ᷣͤ ͤ Dat > voce; #4 
M, Burette has collected. ies ovine arti ew 
opening theſe bards , in his Commentary on Plut, de Mu. 
„ Muſeum ante omnes. Virg. Eu. vi. It is not eaſy, to "ic | 
| over: the reaſon” why Virgil,” in bis Elyſium, has - placed Muſteus 
before all the reſt. This venerable bard ,' by ſome called the fon, by 
0 others the diſciple of Orpheus, is vaiverſuily allowed to have been'a | 
native of Attica. The admirer of Grecian eloquence” ( Orabant Cauſas 
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meliut) * Nn. to 9 the” * of Muſzus. 5 
. | | | L 
Ly 4 5 8 ; 


1 tongs was boch mY * 

the improvement of poetry; Auch eis favorable © Wy 
circumſtance, was adtmirabiy R webu by che 
een Gas: in ehe edel Peri id 


principle of — danch ie belief f f Kt: 

| Honea hi ſupported by the=Theogonies' 

While its ceremonide were prineipally {tne N ; 
ards. 60g ld ef Poet . 


5 ſs the welk aalen and che moſt Venerable; 4 -"þ 
imolwipiſlats" of "the political edifice; > — —o 


| ede 5 
ae ene pes of this edi 1 — 
the praiſe of the gods, its brighteſt ornatments Were 5 
compoſed of the glory of herdes?” The Wd 1 
maintained le Poten ok religion che Ton bi 


that peculiar \ſenfibility- of teniper; and Mat? 7M 
mantic-turn 1cy;/ the-prevailitig: chiract iſtics TE. 
ee de theiheroigages/®1! 11. 222 dn | 
_ +Neither/the:Ranters of {hethofth nor the T. 
ien of Provewe; nor he Burde f Germa 
norſ even the Druids of Gaul and, Britain, poffeſſe 
more diſtinguiſhed authority than the Aide „ 
Rhapſodilts! af ithe Greets. The firſt requ 
theit profeſſon was, to know many 2 
eales; and it was the daily object of their art, to 
09 hy © Rt OW} e eee e 
a 3 N * the, > 40 
denotes ; the generations but alſo; the miſtorh of the gods. Mot $i , 
de ancient poets 1 | e een Deere Waning e bid: L fut 


Plut, de Muſic, 1262 wal . 3 bar, F P87 bo 487 N 
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mee 
1 ueation.iof the prophet, were inti- 
mately conneited, With che entbuſiaſm-of postys 
and poets; Wo had . 
paſt, Were, naturally opes 


1 


at the? Angaents) Prada had. FequE! 


to, man, of genius, . would . frequently; tewps 
he oy diſtant countries. The: admiratiou 
paid to 1 2 abilities could, ny rbe upheld b 
novelty. | Both- inclination, * 
Would protapt them t fail to foreign lands, leo: 
— their civil and religious ioflitutions, and 
to, converſe With their, prieſts. aud ast. ff om 
; wet they might. derive ſuck ion 1 
ould enable them, on the eee eee er 
| priſe, 3 ee inen 
23 Ot all nations thi s »ENjO | 


e faflions .thasbt par "The, gerd) iron 
e their national language and -evlonges, las well ag 


che eric charaftes with which theyre inveſted; 
TR entitled this -yenerable, claſs; of men tc expe» 4 
. gene retreat among. che moſt i inhoſpitable bar! 
atlans. Whiateys:! country they wiſited; the 
Dat Was 559013 16: Hogdo. bus Goth er <4: bun 5 ales 
5 ; @tocet 34 orvbpwnroces aden, "HOMER, © 


„e u eating ages 3-the-edurntion mn bang: che 5 
art ranks in foclety, This profeſiion was procifed in Orecee by 


0 Moment 6 we lesth from- this /Hfe "falſely aſ6rtbeq te Herodotus, 


yet certainly very Ancient. In Gault 1 it tt ooh to 5 "tie Drulas.! | 
"_ Caſar de Roll o Gallons dent, e 
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4 cured Wan 8 


3 eee afſlict man 
alone were euempted from the o mỹm dangef. 
in"fafely ; the tumult ob the. 


Aids und wild 


8 


vf the molt diſtant poſterity:; 


eception at religious feſti- 
als, ahd alt public' folemiiicies Amidit the moſb 
nkind; che barde ?** 


They could behold:j-jn 
battle; they: could witneſs, undiſturbed, the hol 

of '4-city'- takes: by form; calm and ſerene then! 
telves; they might contemplatt the furious c- 


rage, or deſpair; in the cduhtenances and geſtuies 
of che vauqulſhed, as well as the infolenveriuiuph. 
of ſucceſs),"the fury of reſemment, the avidiegzos 
gain, and the thirſt of; bloc in 


M firikia 
agtitleed/ ant difirafofub foenes , che 
ight wut ad his ever, or grotto, und 
there detificate, [id fecure tranquillity; fuck al Warm 
kad Exp preſi Pia of) the mitoners and mil. 


ities of 'thoſe” 


| Wr of: men as) ſhould: ew pas. 


Poraties did" Enbite the Tyripathietic terror 

18 bias c a zadds 
che Gieciun Barde webe fortuiate in obſerv- 
ug ſuch” events of their o age as erg rhoſt 
f eptible:sf the otnamentstof poetical imitation; 


| they were ſtill mote fortunate” 1 in living at à period 
| Aa afforded" a wonderful vari- 


iery of ſuch events. 
idſt the Unſettled turbulence of mug Es s 


2 % 180 * 
V 


agitations, of the paſſions 5 
| belonged ts them buy, und to the facted churndeü | 
of th©''herals; 665 Obletve And 'oxathinie ; Wichond 
perſdnal danget / the natural expreffions of err; 


the wWitd:: afpedt 
ud wan ideinbaiidiy of the Wicke, Having on- 
nderec at full deifere che 1e 


8 — 


ve tom thi ur pts 0 480. 230 
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their chi 
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favorable | 
to their 


Peculiae 
advan- 
tages of 
the age in 
which they 
lived, 


e e grandeur of. the h 
e 56 - eftabliſhment of colonies, the 
Pe ws +»:  Ritions zi;as well as the imaginary le grads which 


ſuppotted⸗ the old cor arg 3 te 


ee damen dre feng: Thet 


they —— pre with, Agen. 7 4 
origin a ſupots ; 


eagerly embrace * 
eee e eee bee 8 | 


caſing! tbem to hein conti mporaries, had au 


a ken away, 2 or Altered, ins len sive theix 


de gred of Rrength, and beauty. „As writing WA 
— — tieoptrpoſe;| f communicating 


| rage and 
—_ 
of their 


wer. yerſes of their predeeefſors; and; havipg gr 
0 = in their memory, they adopted them us 


ed on. Dann eee attended; with ſuch | 
| were, natural to men hehe 


o_ -* earcſul:obletv a8 
oh; . Character dependad Sack 


baceeſy of their jArt, led 


| waar oper irc oi Fre cd ben 


ances, thus improving by:degrees, 


nothing could with yproprietys be, taken away; 
In this .goanver;. perhaps che Iliad and Odyſſeg 
Hangs 2 Nn l eee inn Hat, TN NON 
ch | 


ee rn eh . 
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1 L Thich juſt eating of perfection, t Mhich 1 | 
 ++-+-7 - comtdewith: propriety he, added, and from Which 


ere radios, : a. their appprobation ds 
ns-| the; bappicſ» effect, banduthe. bicheſt "ty 


_ knowledge; Hucceeding-poets leazned:torepeat the = 


_ aeighhouri by , 
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'E als ro ORT of enkzen het 


and, 


; ſhall be explained hereaſter , . wie 


1 legiſlators of nations. 


As the ſingular SANE roy, 54. events "of" the. 


7 Hersic ages naturally produced the lofty, ſtrains. of 
the epic muſe; fo the ſtate of fociety in Greece, 
during the immediately ſycceeding periods, highly 
favored the introduction of other kinds of. j poetry. 
1 abolition of the royal governments gave 


kee Loge to, the activity and turbulence. 1 


and the rivallhips | and enmities of 
(Kates, rankling in the minds of 7 


„ 


| citizens, 2. prepared the imaginations of men for 
taking a maligvant pleaſure 1 in works of invective 
and Teprodch. The innumerable cauſes of aliens, 


1 


** 8 


vi. 


* 


1 


und intro- 


duction of 


iamble , e 


— r 13 f 


3 % 


1 wb ; 5 } 
| r 
for other places of truſt, profit, or honor... all - 
ok which Were conferred pe the free ſuffrages of 
the people, occaſionèd irreconcileable variance 
between the ambitious members of the ſame 
community, and ſubjeded the chatacters. of 1 men” 
to mutual ſcrutiny and femark. The ſentiments 
of the Greeks, not being perverted | by the 


babits of gf nag nor e * the errors 
| N 


Spin {9 N 


2 "and diſguſt, Which operated 8 „ ee: 
e the boſom of each little republic opened” 


an inen hauſtible ſource: of ſatire. The ,competi. 
tion for civil offices, for military. command, and 


; HE te tft pci; the W e e 0 * '* I's 
of poetry was admited as "the language of the 
gods; and poets, originally the miniſters of heaven, 
the inſtructors of youth, and the. rewarders of * 
| merit, Were finally regarded as the great authors. „ 

of religion, the principal benefactors of mankind,” 
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258 THE mSTORY os GREECE: 


1 K 1 v. of a . they boldly ne what hay 
9 I * freely thought; they might openly declare a juſt 
contempt; and, while they extolled in the lofty 

de and ſwelling panegyric the heroes and patriots 
whom they admired, they laſhed the cowards and 
_ traitors whom they, e With alt the «rota Þ 
N = ſatire.” 1 : 
Fiege The ode and fatire may be luecebſily 1 honed 
by imitators' in the worſt of times; but they could 
e e e ſcarcely have been invented and perſected under 
ES... - other than a popular government. The plain- 
„ elegy, on the other hand, which deſcribes 
EE torments of unſucceſsful "obs „ or which 


paints the affliction of a miſerable parent, n 


atfectionate fon, a diſconſolate wife, or a faithful 
friend, for the loſs of the ſeveral objects moſt 
dear to their hearts, ſeems to be the 
® Production of every ſoil, and hardly to receive 
any change of impreſſion from the fluctuating forms 
The pe © of ſociety. The particular purpoſes, however, to 
poſes to 


Itoh i - Which the Greeks principally applied this ſpecies 


pontaneous 8 


was ap- 6f poetry, appear to have been ſuggeſted by their : 5 


pecullar circumſtances at the time of its origin. 
During the violence and diſorder occaſioned by the 


dy the AT political revolutions, the frequent migrations, and 


| . 


and increaſed the calamities of the Trojan war, it 

| was natural for thoſe who reaſoned concerning tlie 
Affairs of men, to form, according to the original 
bent of their minds, two oppoſite theories for the 
beſt improvement of human life. Men of a firm 


. texture 9 oY Would . for the aw ad which | 
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the almoſt uninterrupted hoſtilities which ſucceeded 5 


* 
F ” 
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\ } 


1 het, by eee theit a, hes '$: 5 » „ 


_ hefs, and fortify ing theit natural intrepicity, Ihe 
dontempt of pain, and danger, and death, Would 
de the great principle of their lives, and. the 
perpetual ſubject of their ſong; and While they ' 
| deſcribed: the. inevitable diſgtace of weakneſs, and 
| cowatdice; they would extol, with the molt. lively 


_ Tenſibility; the glory of valor, the triumphs. of ſucceſs; 


hemes might delight 
_ the martial muſe of Tyrtæus atid'. Callinus,' but 


5 


and the joys of victory Such 


could offer no charms to tlie effeminate ſoftnefs 


df Mimnermus; dr the licentious debauchery of 


Archilochus. \'To perſous of their character, ths 2 
_ calamities- of the times, inſtead: of -:; "appearing. 7. 


argument for virtue; would. prove an inciteenvt 
he precarious condition of their lives 


to pleaſure. 
and fortunes, while it depteclated all other obje 


Would increaſe the value of pteſent enjoymegt. 
In the agteeable amuſements of the fleeting. hour, 
they would ſeck refuge againſt the mielaticholy 


1 of futurity. The: pleaſures, of the tab] 
the delights of love, the charm of the elegant art 
and of 'conyerfation,. would he, perpetually ſtudied 
in their en [gh > ak etually teco 
heir poetry. 1 | Rs 
The precious remains. ab their, ED and, {til 
e the authentic circumſtances. related. concerns 
ing the characters of the ancient poets, ſufficient! 
confirm the truth of theſe. obſervations: Next to 
Homer, Archilochus is the earlieſt; Greek: writer, 
. whoſe life is recorded ſo minutely as may ſerve to 
re . conſiderable Ag on the & Hh 0 his 
4 


ſervations 


Hluſtrated 


by the = 


Olymp. 


er 
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| __ 7 
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_ flouriſhed in the time of Gyges, A bf ban 
ho mounted the throne ſeven hundred and 


eighteen years before Chriſt. He was a native of 
the iſle of Paros, one of the Cyclades, which had 


already become wealthy and populous. His father, = 


_ countrymen” to 


Telebcies; ; muſt have been a perſon of diſti 


ſince he was employed to head a deputation of . 
oracle of Apollo; The object 
of the Parians was to obtain a favorable anſwer _ 


from the god concerning an enterpriſe, which they 


had long meditated, of ſettling a colony in the 


_ Villuable iſland of T baſos;. oppoſite to the coaſt of 


75 EE. 2 K 


Thrace. The oracle approved the deſign, and i in 


order to reward the feſpectful behaviour, and to 


repay the rich preſents delivered to the holy ſhrine 


by Teleſicles, Tins had unfortunately: diſgraced. | 


the dignity of his rank by an | unequal. marriage 


with à beautiful ſlave named Enipo, declared that 
the fame of Archilochus, the glorious fruit of this 
diſhonorable connexion, would deſcend to obs: 
Jateſt ages of the world. e 


05 


The prophecy would e e 7 W TY . 


its own accompliſnment; eſgecially as 1 


ſcended from a family, in which the love of poetry 
an hereditary paſſion. Tellis, his grandfather, 


accompanied the prieſteſs: of Ceres, in order to 
cſtabliſh che Eleufinian myſteries in the iſle af. 


wp Thaſos, an employment, which „like the ſacred 
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| - Enjoying the en 5 CY 
och anceſtors, and — by the admonition © 
of the: god, it was to be expected that tlie —_ 15 
poet ſhould ſecond the Sifts of nature by: the eflores 
* of. induftryi; and that this: juvenile” productions „ 
| ſhould ſoont have betn'diftinguiſhed above hefe 
of his contemporaries + by dightty of: ſentiment, „ö; 
force of: expreſſion „ and beauty of JJ 
In that martial age, no periority of genius, ö 

Hale zor fortune! could*exempr its. poſleſſor from | 
"he! duty of ſerving: his "country in the exerciſe or To 6 

': |The; Parian. colony in 'Fhafos;,: Having VF 
| inelfectally/ endeavoured: by its own ſtrength: =. 
eſtabliſn a ſettlement in Thrate was. obliged — 
order to! accompliſh, this deſign} to have recourſe „„ 
to the aſſiſtance of the parent ifle. "Archilochus —7 
e in this expedition; Which, though: finally. - 
ſucceſsful? Was chequetecd With 4 great variety f „ 
fortune, Duridg/an engagement With the arbäress 
Tpbraclans, in Which his cohrntrymen were: defeated l! 
and put to flight, he ſaved his life by throwing ©  - 
away bis ſhield; an action fo extremely incdnſiſtent 1 
with tlie military prejudices: of the age, that 1 
bis eloquence and ingenuity Were incapable of 
extenuating its inanwyuß - , d - 
3 On bis return home, be renewed bis addrelles e 
to a Farian damſel named eee Her 5 
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1 u. Eycambes, 


ſharpened the edge of his ſatire 


* 
on o G' 
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en bis einen "whether Giguſted by che 
un warlike and therefore: contemptible character of 


Archilochus, or- tempted by the alluring offers of a | 


richer) rival. If we:beheve the poet, it Was avarice 


alont᷑ that corrupted the ſordid tnind of Lycambes; 
daad both he and his daughter, regarcllefs of their 
pallwighited faith zd xepeated paths, facrificed their 
ſentiments and character to che 1 e 
| 08 this ignoble p aft. e 


This tion the: Ade * his Wen 


; Invetives;, - full of: indignation! and reſentment 
againſt the whole family of the ſuppoſed traitors; 


His verſes were rehearſed at the public games, 


Where the force and" vivacity * of the" ſatire were 

uniperſall/ admiredi C 

haue zoined her poiſoned darts to the more fair 
Auch equitable weapons employed by the anger of 


alumny, however ſeems ta 


diſappointed love. Neobulé and her ſiſters were 


accuſed of every vice moſt inconſiſtent With the 
modeſtdignity of the female charater. Vet ſuch an 
accuſation is extremely improbable, conſidering the 


reſerved circumſꝑection of Neobule herſelf, during 


"the ardent folicitations of Archilochus ; a'behaviour - 
__ which naturally increaſed the fire bi 127 Pp? Rn; __ 


4 


His reproach and:caluminy ; however pro 


and unreaſonable, gained an eaſy: credit: among the 

rivals and enemies of Lycambes; and the bitter 

tcaunts and invectives, Which the malice of the 
poet had» invented, the ſcornful contempt of the 


Feen too ad . An old Pr. Was 
= og 
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„ e A8 77 the 3 of Fs 
| by the perſevering cruelty of the poet, rendered 
: by ir characters Juſpicious' to the public, and = 
ves painful to themſelves.” They determined t Ine 
withdraw from à ſcene, which ſeemed a conte 
Variation of N 5 and « diet an ee y their 5 „ 
own hands. b T_T... 
_ The poems Wah produ 0 this blade 
effect, and of which ſome ae +have 
| reached the preſent | times, were, written, in 
fambic verſe of fix and W feet. When the 
Unes were of the fame length throughout! the 
: piece Was entitled an iambic; but Tſe ſhort = 


| Jong verſes alternately Wecseded each other," - + | - Nj 
was called, from this circumſtapce, An Epade OP _ „ 
5 a' name Shieh Horace has given” to thofe pe 5 wt 8 


* I 8 : 
© his ſentiments 0 ee 3 0 
© 2%, The term jamhic is ſynonymous, he 6, 1 
25 Feproachful  Catitjcal:/ Ati. Poet. a8 07 910181 
This word, concerning the nodes egen 
Ws Inpumerable diſputes, imply denotes. the ſuvoeſſion v f [verſes or ? | 
 "ARanzas. of, different length or ſtructure. |. In the 10 ſenſe It F 
explained in the text; in the fecond it will . explained in wean of | 


- 0 formances in winch he i 101 itated ot 7 8 12 . 


ite odel of which the epode regularly'formed the! thits fan zus u r 


EE _ Jearn from Hepheſtion, . Texentianus Maurus Marius eee 
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; 1 erte the. affecting deſcription; of the ;ſhipwreck; 


wa ane; \Plutarch,*! has, preſerved, the concluſion. of | 
| piece, in ich the poet: having aſſerted .the Ds 


Ion neſs of ſorrow to the living, and its inutility 


1b aka as ks 8 if ah . 
43 chiloch us, his genius Was. not entirely confined 4 - 
4; that ſpecies. of Writing. Endowed. With, an . 
extreme kenſibility of . heart, | be, was. inclined. 1 
Sud and friendſhip, as well as to: enmity and | 
_ reſentment. Animated by the former ſentiments, - 
Wh lamented. the. death of a Kinſman and friend, 
- who. had -pofortunately - periſhed. by, ſhipwreck. 
A he . piece conſiſted of alternate -hexameter and 
pentameter verſes, and abounded 3 in elegiac trains, + 
Which. were admired; by the; greateſt critics of 
_ antiquity. . The ſublime. Longinus, in particular, 


to the. dead , determines. thenceforth to abſtain 
from vnavailing lamentations, and to Keek relief 


IJ Fr fon his affiftion in vine. Jove, and gthet ſenſual 


Ja Mes. 3 #098 SP N 
"is ww. Theſe ſentiments of e ſeem 70 prove, 
' ity» 75 J | 


1 is clegy,. the tend er paſſions were lefs fitted than 


deu He oon forſooke- the 1 . and his 


| had a | ready. acquired” by His. Gatir oy 


Ardor! The [perpetual rivalſhips” and” * competitions 
en, the principal. Parian Fe po __— 


þ 21 Archilochum 20 10 arma 
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nat whatever 8 have been the poetical merit of 5 
 iraſcible, to make a durable impreſſion. on his 


e Which „e | 
„ Jed. Him, to N 


eminently contaduted ; itt; onformagtely for-his 
4 ; the dame 'of- his! {atires had gone before 


1 ; pa ks cre] 2 n . 0 15 


nerating into hatred, e 2nd: ebe ;; they 


3 obſerved, with infinite delig ht, the aſperſions, 


however "Ton and falſe, L 7 were caſt on their 


opponents. The malignit of the publie thus 
: nouriſhed: and exaſperated! the venom of the poet; 5 e 
but there was a degree of virulence beyond which -/-- 
it could not proceed. After- making tlie circle of wi 


_ the-whole ſociety, and equally offending friends and 


foes by his exceſſive: and indiſeriminate reproach; = 


Arxchilochus came to be regarded as à public 


enemy. The licentious impunity of his manners, 
Which bid defiance to every law of decency and of 


nature, heigktened the deteſtation of his character, 


and he was compelled to fly in diſgrace; from his 


native iſland, to Which his Leden e have been 
an ornament, bad His- ebay e more © unodelt 
and inf 9% THY LY 

Baniſſied fron cake I af "$i the, our Seon 


2 in the Thaſian colony, to the eſtabliſh- 


the ſervices: of his father had fo 


nor the liberal ſpirit of ancient -haſpitality. 
ſoon quitted a place in Which bis, dompany wk 
. duke a eee ee ces be 
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| 01 1 x v. Iampooned the priveipal PT of” & aſos , itch, 
vs. weavoured; by a ſingular and abfurd exceſs of re- 
| | Jemtment, phoning. wo narrowneſs ra Retility: 15 
e nd itſelf. Con pan 81 e Tas | 8 
Recover? The wandering” NM as not more 83 4 


mate in 
2 mo ſeveral other diſtricts of Greece in which he took 


ene refuge. The warlike Spartans would ſcarcely ad- 
| mit into their city; a' writer who: had ſaid x it 
was better for a foldier to loſe his ſhield than his 
life; becauſe he might purchaſe new armor, but 
could not acquire a new exiſtence. Archilochus, 
thus abandoned, perſecuted; and contemned, made 
dne ſpirited effort for recovering his ancient cha- 1 
_ radter, „and regaining the public eſteem. The 
. approached for celebrating the Olympio ; 
f The irregularity of his manners, the 
general deteſtation of his behaviour, „ and, above 
all, his vindication of cowardice, y/ would, accord- 
ing to general rules; have excluded him from 
EY alliſting at that ſolemnity: but having removed 
. the prejudices which the citizens of Elis had na-. 
; wi. 5 7 turally conceived againſt him, by diſplaying ' bis 
wonderful talents. for muſie and poetry, he took 
care to inſinuate that he was poſſeſſed of an ode 
ins praiſe of Hercules, Which, if rebearſed before | 
{> „ public aſſembly, would equally entertain the 
mae, and improve the piety of the ſpectators, 
The intereſt: of religion being materially concerned » 
in this propoſal, the judges of the games thought 
. ae comply With it. Archilochus appeared 
bon the appointed day among the Olympic bards. 
. Aber his ä * TO? 1 'of their 
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| rhythm, or meaſure,; to anoth 
The novelty, the beauty, and the grandeur of „ 
compoſition rawiſhe 
ſouls of his hearers. The demerit of the per- 
former was obliterated in the perfection of hisfongo 
The unanimous applauſe of the aſſembly declared 
his ſuperiority to every rival, and he was imme 
diately rewarded by the n ; ms gs with the 


85 celebrated” poem of Archilochus long continued to be ſung at the” 


— _ | 
— © aecotomed to hear . e eh 1 


honor of E 


revies , accompanied with the ſound: - 


of his lyre , and written with ſach-new-variations / 
of verſe, as neceſſa! 
of melody. It is probable that; on this occaſion,” _ 
he firſt practiſed the invention aſeribed to him by 


rily occaſioned ne N] mOdulations 


Plutarch; of paſſing, With A rapidity , from one 
ier of à different kind. 


d the fenſes; and elevated the 


| e EZ bas obo, Soqt 
Having acquired dach diſtinguiſhe 


15 4 public theatre of aſſem bled Kates, Archilochus 


returned, with exultation, to his native country, 


the glory of which had been proclaimed: at Olyms 
pia; in conſequence of the ſùcceſsful merit of a 
baniſhed citizen; This proclamation! being deems 
N ed the' higheſt honor which an individual cout 


ocure for his community, che hatred and reſentꝰ 


ment formerly ente tained againſt the poet Wa 
comverted into gratitude: ne | loan The 
5 „ A N Tk 11 THY . Ng $a negh” J 


24 De Muſic: 5 
* We learn from Pindar "rd mY wüellan 8 onmp. A, 


lympioc games, in order to grace the coronation of thoſe: vietors 


Pho either could not afford, or who did nos ingfine OO: 1 
dae in their Fee honor. : 
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| itions of pe tic eg — in 
ovens that have reached the preſent times. 
When death put an end to his labors, it could 

5 : not extinguiſh» his fame. His obſequies were dif- 
 ._. tnguiſhed by every ſad circumſtance of funeral 
. 8 pomp; and his memory was celebrated by a feſti- 
n. Val, eſtabliſhed: by the gratitude of his country 0 
mien, and adopted by the general admiration f .C 
tte Greeks, during Which the verſes of Archilochus 1 
Were ſung alternately/with the poems of Homer: 0 
and thus, by ac fatality frequently attending men = 
of genius, he (ads life of imiſery,,. and acquired = 
] 


th 
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Ir 


__ honor after death. Repronch, ignominy, con. 
__ tempt, poverty, and perſecution were the ordinary 

m_ _ companions of his perſon; admiration, eee 14. 7 
 fpe&t, ſplendor, and magnifioenee were the me- + 


* Klancbely attendants is ae! n moi vel | 
185 Avery of * Archilochus was the principal improver, not 
poets, Only of 1780 ed but 25 1 kind of hie N 
Terpan- 9 W i; 94 A 4 5 0 


der. 


ſame ae, Wal, u. eee we can trace the hiſtory 
ol tue arts, the chief promoter of the gay and 
feſtive kinds of lyric compoſition. This agreeable " 
poet Was a native of Leſbos. He obtained the 
muſical prise in the Carnean feſtival at Sparta; and 
„ * the beginning of the ſeventh century before 
„5 gained four ſucceſſive prizes at Delphi, as 
1 55 appeared by a correct ge 8 ne e in =: 
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7 the Pythian games, preſerved in cater time of Plz: 

na darch? Theſe advantages procured him the. | "* 2 = : 
5 reſin by his contemporaries; but he was honored TT. 
1 by poſterity chiefly! for his improvement of b _ 
1 lyre, and for the new varieties of meaſure which be W 
1 introduced into the Greciun p mae 708 
1 The example of Archilochus and Tepee er oy PE n 
1 was followed' by.the nine Lyric poets, who, in the AN” 55 1 

f- .courſe of two centuries, flouriſhed almoſt in regular „ 

= ſucceſſion, and maintained the poetic” fame-of their. 

5 country. 'Of the two moſt ancient, Aleman auc | 

4 Steſichorus, we have only a e imperſect re. 

1 mains: of Sappho there are two complete bes; 0 5 . 

<A her. Fm Alcæus, Simonides, vi ' Ibyeus — 

I Bacchilides are known: by a few mutilated poll „„ 
IF ments, and by the remarks of ancient critics; but 1 

5 we ſtill poſſeſs many inimitable odes 25 Vindar, - 5 . „„ 
. and many pleaſant ſongs of Anacreon. 5 i EE 


As to the Grecian lyriſts in general, it is 1 . 8 
6 obſervation, that except Alcman of Sardis, Ales, 79 = 
who on account of his merit was naturalized at | 
Sparta, Pindar of Thebes in Bœotia, and Steſi- 
chorus of Aimera in Sicily, all the reſt Were born IT 
on the Aſiatic. coaſt, or in the iſlands of the Egean 5 „ 
ſea. Theſe enchanting climates” were the beſt — 
adapted to Wa e Soares deculiar to the . 1 115 5 


2 Ne Muſic. 5 BE 25 Euclid. Harmon. RY kat 
2 Hudapog @n0uv. dr. r ce] MENGY. Tegrarsgeg W es * 
 Plut, de«Mulic. Pindar ſays, that Terpander invented the Scho- 
lia, which, according to Pollux and Heſychius,, properly denote 
the drinking ſongs of the Greeks ; but, in a more general ſenſe Ag be USER 4 
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racteriſtit of the Grecian ſong . Amidſt the 


romantic ſcenes'of. 35 Was felt ace uncommon: 
ſenſibility the force. of that pleaſing painful paſs 


Gon; Which; üniting grief, joy, and enthuſiaſm, 


 __ contains the fruitful ſeeds of. Whatever is moſt per- 
tec in muſic and poetry. Hete the celebrated 
Sapphio breathed the enen flames by which ſhe 
was eee while her countryman and lover 
Alcæus declared the warmth of his attachinent , 
excited leſs perhaps by the beauty of her perſon, 
than by the bewitching charms of her voice. But 


neither - Alcæus, who floutiſhed- in the beginning 


5 0 of the ſixth; nor Anacreon, ho flourifhed in the 
beginning of the fifth century before Chriſt, al- 


: lowed the natural vivacity of their tempers to be 


3 overcome by tlie ſeverities of a paſſion which my d 
ceonſidered chiefly as an iaſtrument of, pleaſure. 
When unfortunate in love, they bad recourſe to 


Vine; and their lively invitations to this enjoyment 
- compoſed. the favorite airs af antiquity j. Of 
Alczus it is uſual to judge by the ſcattered remains 


i 8 his works preferved in Plutarch and Athe⸗ 
neus , and by the high commetidations. beſtowed 
on : Foe by Horace and Quintilian.” The Latin 
: kids." on W occaſions t 10 have | 


"Poſts: howe ; 


1 1 de toals, A Zo, it, p. 346. Edit 3 8 hx FAN 
=. Agreeably to the principle, eſtabliched * . in 
Pidtarch⸗ Sympoſium. © 

-- 33 Give bs a ſong of Aleks or Aasersen, was a common ne 
in the age of Socrates. Athenzeus, J. x. C. vill. 
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that the copy will perhaps beſt enable GET: 54 25 F 
complete idea of the original. 15 
Alcæus, though he chiefly adele in 1 <a : 
and ſportive ſtrains of poetty, was yet qualified to 
undertake more loſty themes; but the Whole ſoul 
of Anacreon was of that effeminate texture-which 
fitted him only to ſing of love and pleaſure 
Venus, Bacchus, Cupid, and the Graces were: the | 
peculiar divinities whom he-adored;. and the pre- 
ſents which he offered at their ſhrine: were © the moſt 8 
acceptable that any mor 0 
only obſerved ies extetnal- rites and ceremonies 
which they commanded, but proved that his heart 
and mind had imbibed che genuine ſpirit of their 


al could heſtow. He not 


worſhip. Tbrongb out the Whole of his works 


now. remaining there reign the moſt inimitable 
eee dae, pi and ſweetneſg of = bis 5 


46 ede, 0 5 W h 5 880 Ae. RI 


" "Nullam, Vare, facts vite , prius ſeveris arborem, * 


: brand Bird equally literal, may be Gleovered by er 
_ examining the fragments in Atheneus, l. x. : 


T5 37 In luſus et 8 deſcendit, majoribus. tamen tles gone 
I 0. 23 | an 


l W's Ae mats — 25 4: i e 1 . 
15 The works of Anacteon are ſaid, Ws Sos f v2 ah de 
tits. to have been burned by the Greek. prieſts of Conſtantinople, 


trom which ſome learned men, deſtitate of taſte, have abſurdly con- 


| cluded, that the works aſcribed to the old poet are ſpurious. It can» 
not, ſurely,” be ſaid of thoſe poems, Etfi excitant animos noſtro⸗ 
„ rum hominum ad flagrantiorem religionis cultum, non tamen 


„ verborum Atticorum proprietatem et lingun Grace elegantiam 


% docent;“ which is the character that Petrus Alcyoniug gives ow 


the GOES ſubſtituted . the prieft in their JO 


* 25 * 
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vs. 


r eee ne Fain boar A 4 ien N 3 
> intuitive conviction can be called reaſonings] are 15 
copied from the warmeſt impreſſions of nature. 5 
%% i in theſe poems, otherwiſe ſo beautiful and ſo 
5 _ perfect, there may be diſcovered an extreme licen- 
ttizſouſneſs of manners, and a ſingular voluptucuſneſs 5 
; ol fancy, > Ne beyond defense and, tainting 
; 255 0 ; the ſoul itfelf i; e N 1 
Neſicho- The difſolute: 3 ot Adis ich. delicate... 
ot | ſenſibility of Sappho, and the-tearfut complaints of 
Simonides , were all expreſſed in that eaſy equable 
EY flow. of uniatercupted: harmony, Which, in the 
opinion of the moſt learned of their countryme n, 
pPpoſſeſſes more grace than ſtrength, and more 
beauty than grandeur. The wajeſtic muſe of 
S.teſichorus ſoared a loſtier pitch. Diſdaining the 
ſubjects to which the other lyriſts deſoended, he 
ſung of war and heroes, and ſupported, by . 
harp, the hole weight and dignity of epic poetry 
BVuch, at leaſt, are the ſentiments of a end: 
cCritic, Who had read his works; of which we are at 
8 preſent entitled to judge only by their reſeniblance 
+ to thoſe of Pindar, who poſſeſſed a ſimilar furs 0 of 
1 „ Legge. and treated the ſame lofty themes. 
| APiador, x Lhe honors beſtowed on Pindar by - Eee „ 
„„ temporaries, as well as the admiration in which his 
1 name Was. volſormly. held By, 8 Re; Proves 
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Chriſt, and his long liſe almoſt tomple full 
revolution of a century His eee derer „ex- 
tended beyond the perigd of hiſtory now ut . 
ye the works of his 
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is neceſlary:46- exadlioe;;-in this:place, u ate 

: and character of the wiitings -of-|Pindps | a8:the 

ng chat can enable; ds q form. 
performances regited by 


cet: Sat h Principal Grecian tolemnities. 
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Pim rd blk earlieſt years; Was carefully trained 5 5 


by his father (himſelf a muſician] to the ſthdieg Gf 
muſid and poetry His genius haturally; wild and 
Auxuriant, was corrected! by the leſſons of his fair 
-oountexsWouien * Myrtis anti Corinna > whole 5 
| ons had acquired unri | 
not only is Thebes; but among all Gee deu 
Ang cities His firſt efforts for »equallivg their 
reno wn were diſplayed at the x 
2 :brated,j in his native country 3 where, after gong . 
quering Myrtis; he was, five times overcome by 6 
a Corinna“ who; could we believe the voice of ſcan- 
| her repeated victories more tote 
to the ſuperiority gb her 
lic aſſemblies, off 


uſical conteſts gele- 


4 charms of her beauty than to 
Lenius ut in the four pu 
p A c bis where feole were not admitted e 

if id 596 010k 8 at n ene 
_ ## Lucian, Ming, vas mid. 
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[made tlie greateſt 
auge -court' the Friendſhip * | 
temples ofthe gods; arid eſpeeially othevtlebrared 
_ temple of 'Deſpbiz his bymis:and:ipoats 
_ ?extrabrdinary 
_ *FThepriefts, 
_ Nenfible uf che benefits which they-derived from his 
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or . muſet To 


drew an 
vontourſe of Greeks and ſtrangers. 
prophets; and oth@ miniſters of Apollo, 


 -mulical fame, repaid:the merit of his fervices by 
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ö "vteRitig his ſtatur in the moſt conſpicudus part of 


.the tempo, and declared by their organ tlie Pochia, 


_ hat Pindar ſhould be bonoted with one half öf tlie 


_ Nrfbfevli-offerings"aniwally |\proferited by the de- 
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Wok retaitiers of the Delphlan ſhrine “ Pindar 
wks chin, during his" lifetime, aſfociared to tlie 
Sotors . the gods; and after his death, his | 
memory was adbrned by every mark eſpec 
mat publie adimiration can beſtow. . — 
bf the menument erected tö hith by his fellow. 
eltirens in tlie Hippodrome of Thebes,” = ad- 
mixed after. the revolution of ſtu venturies At 
tie Thebnenian feſtival, a portiontef/thedaered 
Victim was upptopriated, even as ate as the time of 8 
Plutarch, to che deſcendants of tlle 


Aub sterate hoſtiſtty of the Spartans! u they "a 
Rroyed"iths capital of thei! ancient and cruvlleſt 


enemies, ſpared the: houſe of Pindar Which was 
equally reſpected 1 in a future age by the WAKE wid . 
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Pindar, we ute told, nequlred unrlwalleck fame 

by bie yarns: to Jupiter, his pwans to A 
| his dichyrambics td Baechust But as alf tete Wetles 
have periſhed, as Well as bis love-vetſes; his ele 


Aànoeſtors; and the glory of their feveral-repablics: 
The tutelary deiries;” to Whtm they owed their 
fellbity ; ut not en n 5 22 
taufte ute oer 
the (quotation — Homes: hre had N 
chem; and td innumefubik Gcher epiſfsdes; Which 
are en aire Inkeraftiag und more beagriful'thad' 
1 the original fubject . „ ie N . 1 ; 
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gies, and his Partheh 


e are unſurtunateiy 


obliged! to conffne bur ubferbatiens to te Ude, 
- which were rehearſed at hie fubred dens; in fais 
of the conquerors in the Fymtaſtle and squeſteian 
bonteſtu Tele donquererb being pertens ef me 
: ntti benen 
bs celebrate ah: ſplenubt of their paſt lives, the 


ion in Greece, the port tales 


dignity of theit characer, the fame of -theis' 
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l tainment given to the ſpectators by the friends of _ 
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* ful. candidate for Olympic fame. — | 
ful ackndmlerlgments to the gods formed a prince: 
pal Part of the ceremony Which could not, Wr . 
out impiety, be omitted by the victar, Wwho had 
obtained ſo honorable à prize through 4 the aſſiſtance 0 
2 his Protect f lie — 


ting divinity. On the 
divinity the ſacrifice was performed; and in his 
remple wag; ſung the panegyrical poem, contain- 
ing the. united praiſes, of the beneficept god, and 
ef his favored votary. The chorus waited; - as 
uſual, to begin the ſong, till preparations were 
made ſor the ſcaſt. They repeated the firſt ſtanzu: 
properly called ſtrophé, while they gratefully 
| danced; towards the right, round-the well-gepleniſhs 8 
ed altar; returning, in an oppoſite direction, to 
the place from which. they ſet out, they recited 
the ſecond ſtanza, therefore called antiſtrophe;; 
then ſtanding mo Nel he ſore the altar, and, as 5 
it were in the immediate preſence: of the divinity 5 
richer uberance, ao Ee 


0 be 1 therefore, eee from- bee pieces . 


poetry, not by hone ſet, Sig anba- n 


30 __ Vietotinus de Gram, and the Scholia on eee . 
* This error tuns through the whole of the otherwiſe very ſenſible 
diſoourſe of Mr. e on lyrie poetry, in the e de 1 
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more of the wile of the od 
neſs of critieiſm; ſo that he pechlint nature of bis 
excellences may ſtill deferde to be epPldinedl Te 
will be 'aHowed by every one who reads his works 
With attention; that, great as his ideas are, Pindar 
zs less ditinguiſhed by the ſublimity of his thoughts 
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1 che Wies Wich ſoicable attitudes aud movernents 


aſe body. Mis! er een 


RHanding! In the vations nature of the entertain. 
went conſiſted its eſſential merit and perfection 3 
aud be only” could be entitled the prince. of _Tyric. 


general endenee” of. this*c complicated exhibiti 


ation , the" figurative. boldneſs of his' digtion', the 
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Whöſe verſes bappily conſpired With the 7 


By the univerſal confent of antiquity; this poet is D 
9 Pindar, hom. ever ſince the eulogium of Horace, - 
- critics have extolled for the brilliancy of his imagh 


and enthuſiaſm of his” genius, 
os); Bete on him, have enerally 


d ſentiments, than by, the grandeur f his „5 
and expreſſion; and that his inimitable KF 
cellenee conſiſts in the energy, proptisty, and 
magnificence'of his ſtyle, ſo ſingularly fitted to af 
ſociate with the lengthened tones of muſic; aud 
the f. figured movements of the dance be uni | 
form cadence, the ſmooth Volubility, And tho 

| light nico 0 France < of e ne arg 


: poetry of the Gretks thus tüte is His cha- 
| pleukites' ef the ear, of the eye, and of che under- 


rasteriſtie 
„ene, 5 
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 gramigatian; His words and phraſes) are heſen 


aud dignity, which, (the more they zm contemt 
1 1 A, muſt be the. mare admired. It is this 
_ | pognifigence of diction, thoſe companed epithets, 
w_— and thaſe glowing expreſſions (which che coldaeſs 
, condemacd.-as gxtrar 
Weant that. form the traoſeendent merit of the 
* Pindaric nyle, and" diſtiagujſh it eyes. more than 
_ the general flow of the verfificativn, Which ie com 
monly ſo natural, fee, and yoreftixained 3 86 
bears leſs -reſemiblance- o poetry. Ts. te a bean: 
til and hermoniens proſs It is not meaat, how: | 
ever, that this great poet paid more. attention to 
the chojce, than to the atrangement, of words, 
The majeſty of che compoſition eghalled, and in tha 
popinion of a great erit7z, even ſurpaſſed the value = 
* of che materials. Dinny ſtis, the critie to m 1} = 
_ laude, bas explained. by What admirable refine, 
* ments of art, 
- Srmnels and folidity. of conſiſjence , ſeparated them 
zt wida intervals placed them on a broad baſe, and 
1 raiſed chem to a Infey ade, from which ang 
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With an habitual gare, and poſſeſz a contain weight nn 


indar. gave to bis words a certaia 


101 = eee e time 1 di tance ; 
place. | Tihd-Scems of Pindar are now. —.— 
their accom a pani 
which they were formerly ennobled aud adorned. 
They are now read in the retimment of the. e 
without parſonal intereſt and ithout patriotie m, 
tion. They Were eee e to large aſſemhlies 5 
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ne aaa ee whom they celebrated;,: 
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+ In exkatmining tha effet of the games; as inſti- br 
tutions for bodily enereife and mental improve 
ment, it ag. neceſſary to reflect not only on the 
univerſality of their eſtabliſhment; but on the fee · 
quency of their repetition. Beſides. the py 
ſolemnities already defcribed;; innunetable rell 
* vincial-feſtivals were. celebrated in each particular . 
"2 republic. The 1 | 
paart of the year in loch amuſenients; and if w- 
8 dure; that tlioſe cmmui. 


ments of muſic and dantihg b 


on vhich they deſcrihed, 
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bigheſt applauſe zmidſt the joyous animation of 

fodial triumph, when men are naturally Ailpoſed to 

Admire every happy boldneſę of ęmpreſſion, and to 

| behold, with uguſual; ragture, thaſt last and dan- 
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ns employed tear A third 


may be allowed to cony 


nities which inſtituted moſt feſtivals, would moſt 
RU excels in the a r in" them, ; 
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6th ie victors preferved.in ancient authorg's 
that the number of the Atbenian ſe S. WAs 
. that of ſeveral other ſtates : 1d: 
por thefe warkke/and\tlegant — 
_ 1 were carefully trained by 8 of 
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ATACE e t thel. motions; ee . | 
f bn ſtrength and be dert deco, 
 Pantedrbyicbealth: and vigor df conſtitution- 
Phbeir atblegic bardinefs hore Without eee 
3 eee and beat Even in | 
e foorchidg:warmths'?) of July! (for that was the 
on of che Olympic games), they received 
bateheaded, he direct rays: of the ſun And the 
firm organization, acquired By perpetual exerciſe, 
oounteractetd that fatal propenſity tc vicious in- 
dlulgence top natural to their voluptuous! climate: 
„ produced thoſe inimitable models of ſtrength 
No port and: beauty>;rwhich: are ſo 'defervedly: admired an 
. N the precious! remains of Grecian ſtatuar p: 
4 ITboſe carporeal advantages Were followtd, by * 
3 cov- train of excellences to Which they en. 
e There is a cburäge depending on nevves and 
5 P Was e ne bi gheſt pitch 
among the Greeks. They delight, Gigs een og 
0 to bo; t ak combats of bold and generous! ae 
mals; and their aun contentions are „ſtill more 
animatede An the memorable. vas in Apt 
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ſuggeſtions! of reaſom tend to „ 


Perfiansy victory was not Obtained . by weine 


5 chatiical exertibnb of diſtant hoſtilty· 5 "_ 


The uſe of theſe: weapons requires dchviy of: A 
limbs;-ſteadineſs:0f1qhe eye, and dexterity of e 
hand. It im impioves the courag as Well as the 1 5 . 
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| vigor of the ſoldier; and —̃ F „„ 
mirably promoted by the habitual exerciſes of e | 


gymnaſiz; which inſpired not only the ſpirit to un 


3 dertake, but the ability to execute; the — i ; 4 


gerous and difficult enterpriſes- F* en e i ; 277 
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M, and immutable wiignn iT} he _ wow. the: | 
ben ae the Palms, compoſe eee 


1 ipdeed-by the ſacred, writers, eee. 1 
| Se ene of Lien auths 1 but tt ey have b 


| Christianity, gue 8 5 
it propoſed but in che efforts and duties Which it 
required, - The ambition of honeſt fame taught 
wen to control the appetites of the body by the 
Aden of the ſoul; the ſprings of emulation 
__ reprelled the' alurements af ſenſuality; one dan- 
gerous- paſſion” combated another Ril more dan 
. and a train of: uſeful prejudices ſupported = 
the eauſe, and maintained the aſcendant of virtue. 


© Contempt © Many of the: peculiarities which diſtingniſh the . 


for ne Greeks from the mass 0 ancient and modern na- 


modern 


BO notions tibns, ſeem to bave derived their origin from the 


zer n bam uſeful inſtieutions; particular the cuſtom 


ing the 


reist of of going unarmed, and their Perpetual 'contewpt. 
2 for che capricious. options concerning the point of 


honor. Theſe unpoliſh. 0 republicans Were a0 
cuſtomed, in he private Svmnmaſias, as well as at 
_ the public entertainments, to inflict and to ſuffen 
tbe moſt e indignities. A barbarous 
| Sopthian, who: 8 - 
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elared te his Athe 
ſon should offer the ſame inſults to him, which 
the (Athenian yanths: were gon 
each other, he would ſoan conyince the 
that his ſword Was dt an empty ofπ,öm ent oi hig 


perſon, but an uſeful  guardian..of his ones 
Such Were che ſentiments of, the Seythian; . and 2 5256 ban 
biſtory proves, chat ſuch are the r ; 


hi 
ungultivated minds. An untutened berbarian fots - 
ns hounds to his veſentment. 2 ſmalleſt iniurꝝ 


renders his anger implacable; his indignation. 


zually offering ta . 
allemblyy - 


appear | 40 8 +pungilious, 4 1 er; ny : > 
henian conductor. 2 be, 


2Winſt the | offender: is. proportioned. not to se 
nature of his offence, but to has, own. pride, which | 


is boundleſs. Ibs lie 
ſevereſt atonement; and 904 only a blow, but a 


cacy of bis ſuppaſed honor, which can only be 


ver gorrected by the refinements of Grecian 


waſhed out by che blood of the aggreſſor- Tha 
exceſles of this ſanguinary. temper, before wy Ch 
2 were gepreſſed by the habitual — o 
the gymnaſtis exerciſes... In the  ſobools appro : 
pPriated to the.pdyancement- of theſe manly: ans, 
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kind, of propertioning 
the puniſhment te the offence; and of thus prer 
ventiog a dlight-accaſion of animoſity m dege+ | 


n A. Citizen of e FRET NO! has w 
eace; he muſt; have been Wege | 


Emulation] The entertainments of a "” 


, intime of pe 
© either as a müdmün or às an affable "Hor to the 
Chaſtiſed principles of Grecian diſcipline, it would 


have appeared altogerher abſurd that che Lord or 


dagger ſhould be thought ry 16 retaliate the 
 reproaches of che tongue, or even the more daring 
inſults of the arm ele ge 203d l 4 


lie feſtivals thus 


and re- 


Furs or tended to eradicate the wild exceſſes of reſentivent'; N 
. and to improve che mild and gentle virtues; but 
„ 0 „the lame entertain- 


conſidered: in 
tion, friendſhip; pat 


other vie 
calculated to! Prompre, ardvr Smula⸗ 
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ö Kattering Which in that age could be propoſe 
 Odles Were ſung in heir praiſe; 
_ ed to them on the ſcene of victor) 


Wick their on; they were entitled to the firſt 
eit at all public entertainments; maintained at 

the en penſe of their" reſpective c Weener m and 

in cheir native cities, te warded no 

numents and inſcr 

Altars and tem 
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principles and "contentions of ace lite. "The | 
rewards beſtowed on the conquerors were the — 5 


1  Ratues Were ereck. . 
I the nan mes of 
their parents and country were ſoindy celebrated | 


only with me- 
ſcriptions, but ale hnes with 
: nples. Of theſe hotiors and rewards, 
3 the appropriated ſymbols were the olive, the pine; ; 
hm ade eine gg crowns 5" Which were 
ecively diſtributed at the ſeveral ſolemnities of 
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the candidates for Olympic fame, and notꝰ on 


their perſonal ' intereſts; But thofe of their friends, 
their parents, and their county Who, being aloe 
8 ciated to 'theithonbrs; were regarded by: them | 
war love and'-affeion "which men naturally 
5 * for the objects of their protection and bount . 
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of the my» | 


In explaining the influence of the Grecian! 
lemnities; we muſt not forget the mufical fn 
poetica exhibitions, Which; frotm being employed 
to reward the victors in the gymneſtic* exerbifes; 
came to be themſelves thought 


a people, who, inſenſihle to Wiest e | 
ber Siety . But had Tigranes been rr 
ech ebncerning the inſtitutions of 
Greece, he would habe underſtsdd, that bon 


intereſt and glory / perated moſt” powerfully upon 
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 mirably! conſpired with the effects Which have 


already been deſtri bed q encouraging the arm and 
manly virtues boch⸗by the enthuflafn wirk; which = 
their precepts were conveyed,” und by che Bvely : 


impreſſions whiththey/gave of thoſe objects for 


which it is important t contend. The courage 
and nerves is "uncertain and 
tranſitbry in its exiſtence; and even while it exiſts, 
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country. In compliance with thia advice — 
| Hybulus, employed an expedient equally, fitigul 

and, ſucceſsful... Wnen the Lydia ml 


_ afrived-at Miletus, they expectgd te- rn, * 


in diſtreſs, not only deſtitute of the aceommoda⸗- 
tions and luxuries, but ill provided: with the chief 
ife. But their ſurpriſe was extreme, 

nes of e En to Publie 
news to! perceive an extraordinary abundanoe ot 
31124 Fa"the ff enk, rigdot; bat bt, Wh . ee 


wvereiguty in > Tree republic,” Tne word has ho relation do the 


of -power, as. in de, modern acceptation, Theaſybylus. of, den, 
Feriacider of Co th, . Piſiſtratus, of At ens ,Polyorates; 9 
| 3nd: er "of ws and Dionyfius Bk NT NG . 000 HOY 


| Hires, though! 1 baractert were a6 widely different 1 5 e 
Titus and | Dowitign,) e of virtue n te. fs 2136] ig 


} 


| pronaithyb pop th 5 ; 


| = 


BP 


T6 M ⁹ i; 


8 8 


. 


new ediftces, the ma 


* the-inhabirans'eelling in utah dat feſtivity; as 
if their oountry hid never ſuffered the cruel ra- 
— of an in vader. This appearance of eaſe and 
Flenty was exhibited by the contrivaneg of Thrafys 
balus, by Whoſe command the cern and other 
ovifions'had been carried from private magazines 
into the ſtreet \' that the Lydiatis , eee e 
_ Sardis-jithe- uſual refidenee of their prince; miglit 
_ apquaint' him With the proſperous condition of 
People, whom it had been the great object of his 
_ reign to afflict and to annoy." Alyattes Was muck 
 affected/by the intelligence and at length eon : 
ſented to a peace with' the Mileſtans on honorable = 
is To compenſate for his paſt injuries Ak 
he Prbmiſed to dedicate to Minerva two 
ificence'sf which ſhould far 
_ eelipſe the ſplendor ſof ber ancient "temple: The 
Pebmiſe Was performed, the new temples werg 
rated, Alyatteb recovered: from his diſtemper; | 
and peace fubähed for A Ares time between the 
two nations "wo zo ov Rb ii 
The long reign of Alyat tres, Which, if we may 
credit the doubtful —— el atibicht authors tt 
miitters of chronology, laſted fifty-two years After 


che treaty with Miletus, was net ehequered with 5 
any great variety of fortune. He conqueted, in- 


deed., 1 the. 2 an terrivory of en 5 


gh 


K 45 dehined Aer wald 0 become; "ky its happy 1 


Ls 
8 


tuation for commerce, the moſt Wh and po- 


1 pulons eſtabliſhment in * ITT" — 


hi eee — the feſt and chief or 2 kl. 
the Aſiatic coaſt'?.'>His- arms were equally: ſac: 
ceſsful in repelling the deſtructive invaſions 6 
the Scythian hordes, ho ravaged the northeru een, 
parts of his dominions, and in reſiſting” the dau- as 8 
gerous ambition of the Medes; the möft powerful ..,.....> 
nation of Upper Aſia. Satisfied wick theſe ad-. 
vantagts , Alyattes became unwilling” do commit = . — a 
his future fortune to the viciſſitudes 


"IC g 2] Freed e en, RE: - 
in this purpoſe, he ſpent his remaining a5 S__—_ 2M 
the happineſs of his wealth and grandeur "an FE 
contemplating the various ſtages of his proſperity, e 
in liſtening to the flattery of his courtierb, in re 
cCeiving the grateſul homage of bis ſubjects, uud . 
enjoying that pomp and JON: Which e fp : . * 
round an eaſtern thr ene =o - 
I bis fortunate prince was ſucceeded ; five: hun- The wa | 0 
dred and fixty-two. years before Chtiſt, by his fort r Sen, 
Crœſus, Whoſe uninterrupted proſperity, in the Om. 

firſt years of his reigh, far eclipſed the glory of all 4. C. ©, 

his predeceſſors. But the ſplendor of Grœſus was 
that of a paſſing meteor, which dazzles _— 2 
moment, and diſappears for ever. Of all the 
of Lydia, he was the greateſt. conqueror; 225 ihe 
was alſo the laſt king of that country as well as 

the laſt prince of his family. Under various _— 
pretences he attacked the Grecian cities of Aa = 
Minor, , which being undiſturbed * e War, - > 2 


E 


OT Marm- fron: in obo att! 7 5 1 
TT Lydia teſeended to: the rank of a reo. . ; mi . „„ 
vow. Sada, © mille 1 


+56 4 
ne 


| who fub- 


nations nations of. Greci 0 


' raiſing a 


15 * e be eee ignorance 


5 beg. the barbarians, from forming a confede- 

* ,__ » Tacy-dylicients40)xefilt; the Lydian power. The 

| Carians,, Myfians;-a0d Phry g1ans; fighting ſingly. Ch 
* were ſucceſſvely ſubdued; qedothanwbole proiafula | 
eee ns of, Leſſer Aſia (excepting / only the little ter = 

T the Lyciags, and Cilicians) , extending eaſtward | 
1. Bd 45. tar as the river, Halys and inhabited by three 

mn, and eleven of barbarian ex- 


well as the 


traction 754 finally acknowl deed. the power of 
Creſus, and tamely received his c« 


8 — ; Having met with ſuch extraordinary a1 by 7 
tom hi? land, the Lydian prince determined to render his 
deſign of power equalh conſpicuous: by ſea. For this pur- 
poſe he thought ſeriouſly of equipping a fleet, with 
power. which he purpoſed to invade and conquer the Gre. 
cian iſlands directly fronting. his dominions. But 


naval 


od 15 this deſign „which, conſidering the flow progreſs. 
n on maritime power among the nations moſt diligent 

3 do attain it, would probably have failed of ſucceſs, 
Was prevented by the advice of a pbiloſophical 

Wow traveller; oonveyed in ſuch a lively turn of wit, 


23s cafily changed the reſolution of the king. Bias, 
ns of Eriené, in Ionia | 


„ ſome ſay; Pittacus of Mity- 
lene, in the ile 1 Leſbos, while: he. travelled, 

| after the Gtecian cuſtom, from curioſity and. a, 
* _ love of knowledge, was ae to Crœſus at 


my Lydian us band belag alked by that prince, 


2 The 8 "Myſians 1 Mariandyalans Fl Chalybians , 'Iy- | 
dans, A Tnraclans, 3 r Caridns, Cambs brag 
panes 5 7 TN | | 3 115 4 ; 

4 5 | 1 


F 


lean! n | e iſlanders had collected 
erf bea of cavalry, with an intention of 
invading- Lydia. May. the gods grant, {aid 


»; ſhould attack the dif- 


the ſame mar 
Luydians, who are totally unexperienced in naval 
affairs, ſheuld invade the Grecians by ſea.” 
Struck: by the acuteneſs of this unexpected obi 


againſt the iſlands; and inſtead of employing 


had won, and to e the Sagen which 2 
had attained. 


His wee e 1 od. mol folendid * 


any in that age; and the Aſiatie Greeks, 


ver 


diſhonor they incurred, ſuſtained not, perhaps » 
any real loſs by their eaſy; ſubmiſſion to a vain and 
weak man, but a magnificent and liberal prince? * 


« es . of the Lydian cavalry; there 
would ſoon be an end to the conteſt. *;In 
anner, replied Bias, as 1 bs 


vation, Crœſus deſiſted from his intended — 7 


new means for extending his conqueſts, Gre 
mined peaceably to enjoy the laurels. Which he 


15 e ds 0: 1 a * "if 


a . 


; Grate 5 that the Greeks , who are unacquainted 


vt: 
21 2 * ; 
1250 
Ez n 
r 
nn 


The ſplen · 
dos of | 
Craſus's. 


court. 


who was extremely partial to their country. The7 


acknowledged the conqueror, , indeed, by; a! very 


N (#4 41 1 2k =} & Wo £43} 4 13. 
25 $i, 1. 4 1 e S. od, ee the 

| cnn of - Craſus.. The tranſactions of his reign 3 rant 

warrant. our adopting the admirkble Aer of ain 25 

CPyrbs 1.5 e 1 
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He was taught wiſdom late, and only by adverſity. * 


* 
> 
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gerate ee but en ee their oc 
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| 1 4 1 1 . a and adrniniſtered withour/comral their de. 0 
un. meſtic concetns aud government. Cxœſus ſpoke 
heir language encouraged): eri admired 


condiden their poets and ſopluſts. Ionia, perbaps, „ Was 


of the 
- Aſiatic 


+ Greeks v Ok 
dur kis tendler ſhoot of philoſophy \, which had begun tb 
Spring uß ſhortly before his reign. Thales of Mi. 


. over. 
. mend. = 


19: % 


2 2 


2 


hever more happy than under the ee t this. it 
e e e pee eee et 


2 


1 Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of Priens | Cleo. 
bulus of Lindus, and the otlier wife men; as they 


are emphatically ſtyled; who lived in that age, not | 


only gave advice and aſſiſtance to their country. 


men in particular emergencies, but reſtrained their 


- vicewbyowholeſords: laws, improved their manners 
by uſeful leſſons of morality, and extended their 
knowledge by importam and difficult diſcoveries. 


We ſhalr have occaſion hereafter to conſider more 
fully the improvements made by thoſe ancient 
tlages ho are faid to have maintained à cor- 
reſpondence uvith each other, as well as with Chilon 
of Sparta, Periander öf Goriach and Solon of 
Athens; men bo acquired ſuch reputation by their: 
practical wiſdom, as rendered them the oracles f 


e countries.” ' Moſt of theſe, as well 


a5 Eſop the fabuliſt, and the elegant Greek poets as 
df the times, were beuneihe ly received at the court 
of Crœſus. There is ſtill on record a memorable 


converſation between that prince and Solon, which 


ſeemed to predict the ſubſequent events of his 


. and which had a late, but important influence 


on the character and fortuge of the Lydian why. 


* 


u « 


| Crœſas 


4 e ee $6 


nb 
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according to the ancient faſhion, for ſeveral days; 


before he aſked him any queſtions, oſtentatiouſiy His W „ f 
| ſhowed him the magnificence of his palace, and, verſation 


with 8 © _ 


particularly the riches of his treaſury: | After all dos. 
had been diſplayed to the beſt advantage, the king 
complimented Solon pon his curioſity" and love ' 


4 Wo Py 
£7 & . * 


of knowledge; and aſked him; as a man ho had 4 


ſeen many countries, and reflected wick much N 


judgment upon What he lad feen; - whom: df all 
men he eſteemed: moſt. happy? By the puticular 
ocqcaſion, as well as the triumphant air with which 
the queſtion was propoſed, the king made it evi- 
dent that he expected flattery rather than inſorma - 
_ tion, But Solon's character had not been enervated 
by the debilitating air of a court, and he replied 
with-a-manly freedom; Tellus, the Atheman.”? 
Crœſus, who: had ſcarcely learned to diſtinguiſh; 
even in imagination, between wealth and happineſs, - 
inquired With a tone of ſurprifs why this pre- 
ference to Tellus? Tellus, rejoinediSolans | 
« was not conſpicuous for his riches, :or:his: fk 
deur, being only a ſimple citizen of Athens; but . 
he was deſcended from Parents who deſetved the 
firſt honors of the republic. He was equally 


* . 


= We 5 


ſorixoate: duc e chk. carb eld univerſal © ; 


eſteem? by their probity , patriotiſm, „jand e 
_ uſeful quality of the mind or body; and rt | 
ſelf, he died fighting gallantly in the ſervice of his 
country, which his valor rendered victorious in a 
doubtful combat; on which account the Athe- 
"ou buried him on thes T_ were- he fell; and 
Vox. 5 . 


1 2 
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0 1 8. nenen deve by every honor which! bl. 


„ Craſus bad little eneouragement, aſter this an- 


1 5 


ratitude can confer on illuſtrious merit. 


fewer, to aß Solon, in the ſecond place, whom, 


Marr next to Tellus, he deemed moſt happy? Such, 


however, is the illuſion of vanity, that he ſtill ven- 


tured to make this demand, and ſtill, as we are 


informed by the moſt circumſtantial. of hiſtorians, 
entertained hopes of being favorably anſwered. 


| But Solon replied with the ſame freedom as be- 


fore, The brothers Cleobis and Biton; two 
youths of Argos, whoſe ſtrength and Adee. Were 
crowned: with repeated victory at the Olympic 
games; who deſerved the affection of their pa- 
rents; the gratitude of their country, the admira- 
tion of Greece; and who, hoviky ended their lives 
With peculiar ſeljcity” *, were commemorated by 
abi moſt ſignal monuments of immortal fame. 
And is the eee of a king, then, ſaid 
ſora) *ſo-litzle regarded, O Grecian ſtranger?! | 
that you prefer to it the mean condition of an 


_ ſufficiently juſtified his reputation for wiſdom. 
The life of man; ſaid he, © conſiſts of ſev 
years, which make twenty-ſix thouſand two hun- 
Are and fiſty days; an immenſe number, yet in 
the longeſt life, the events of any one day will not 
He found exactly alike to thoſe: of another. The 
affairs of men are liable to perpetual viciſſitudes; 
he Divinity Wee Ke over our Late f ls en wies 
I In:! „„ N 
51  Yownn Gy open eme. Messen e $a 3s 


Athenian or Argive citizen? The reply of Solon 4 


to the epithet of happy? © £15 „ Goat 


The events which ſoon e ts 
fatisfaction is derived from 
the poſſeſſion of a throne. Victorious in War un⸗ 

rivalled in wealth; ſupreme in power, Crteſus felt 
and acknowledged his unhappineſs. 


tion, prove how little 


affections of his ſoul centred in his ſon Atys; 4 


youth of the moſt promiſing hopes; who had öſten 1 


fought and conquered by his ſide. The ſtrength 


of his attachment was accompanied with an enceſs 


of paternal care, and the anxiety of his Waking 


The Warmeſt 


| cose to . — is at leaſt; liable ts: accis vi 
dent. Whoever has uninterruptedly"enjoyed'® © 

proſperous tide of ſueceſs may juſtly be called fors 
tunate: But he cannot delore his death mo enchleg i 


hours diſturbed the tranquillity of his reſt! He 1 | 


_ dreamt that his beloved ſon Was flain by à dart; 
and the ſolicitude with which he watched his alety, 


preventing the youth from his uſual "occupations | ; 


and amuſements, and thereby rendering him. too 


eager to enjoy them, moſt probably expoſed bien: : 


to the much . dreaded misfortune. Relucantly 


permitted to engage in a party of huming, the 


 avenils/ ardor of Arys, increaſed by, the impas - 


tience of long reſtraint, made him neglect che pr... 
_ eautions' neceſſary in that manly amuſement- He 
Vas flain by a dart, aimed at a wild boar of mon- 
e fize 2 227 * ene ene the 
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1 en. 1. country of the Myſians:.” 1 de came a hes _ 
band of Adraſtus, A: Fhrygian prince and fu itive, 


5 * 


| whom: Creſus had purified from the involuntary. | 
_ guilt of a brother's blood, and long. diſtinguiſhed 
by peculiar marks of bounty. Fe! 1 0 the gratefal ET 


protection of the Phrygian, Crœſus recommended, 
at parting, the ſafety of his beloved on. A 


mournſul proceſſion of Lydians brought to Sardis 
the dead body of Atys. The ill: fated murderer 


followed hind, When they approached: the royal 


- preſence, Adraſtus ſtepped forward, and entreated. | 
_ Creſus/ to put him to death; thinking life no 
longer to be endured after killing, Firſt his 'own.. . 


brother, and then the ſon of his benefactor. But 


the Lydian king, notwithſtanding the exceſs of his 
affliction, acknowledged the innocence of Adraſtus, 
| and the power of fate, Stranger, your, action 


4 is blameleſs, being committed without deſign. 
4 J know that my ſon was deſtined to a premature 


c death. Adraſtus, though pardoned: by Creſus,. .. 
| ach; not pardon himſelf. When the mourners 
were removed, he privately returned, and periſhed 
1 bay. his on hand on the tomb of /Atys © | 


1 2 
% ** 


Ivo years Crœſus remained diſconſolate for the 


loſs 6f his ſon, and migbt have continued to in- 
dulge his unavailing affliction during the Temainder 
of life had not the growing greatneſs of Perſia, 
which threatened the ſafety of his dominions, rouſed 
him from his dream of miſery. That country was 
anciently confined to a ſmall part of the immenſe 
region at preſent known by the Perſian name. Its 
8 = N become formidable , and, 
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9950 — dl breteree ede power of Orerlus 
E che Greeks of "A 
firſt time threatened Europe with the terrors of 
Afiatic deſpotiſm. This memorable” "revolution 
„ deſe ves not oy to be examined i in its confeque En 


but traced to its Toure; becauſe the Gr 
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ian wars 


and tranfäckions, duriog che ſpace of above two | 
: centuries”, With the Perfiah empire, form an im- 
portant object of attention i che prefent hiſtory. A 


a The frft Aſfyrian wonarchy extended its domi- 
N bh in Vpp er Aſia, from the northern deferts of 
SGeythia, do che Souchern or Indian Ocean. On 
\ the welt it was. ſeparated by the river Halys from 
the dominjogs of Lydia. Ibe river Indus formed 
its eaſtern e 9 The Conquerors of the eaſt 
have aff med,” in a Il ages, the title of. "Kit hg. 'of. 
| Kings; a title Ste of the nature, as, well as 


oft the greatneſs of their power. _The are pro- 


Minor, and for be 


the eſtab - 


ths * 
* : 


lutions ian 
Upper 
Aſia, tl. 5 : 


lizhment - 
of the Pers 


C « — * 
fian em- 


vinces which” they conquered', though ackno w. 
ledg ging their univerſal dependence on the emperor, 


were et ſubj ect to their Particular princes, Who, 
5 While they * ball their. Appointed | tribute” during 
1 peace, 225 Trraithza their contingent. of troops in 
. time of war, Were Permſtted, 1 in their ancient ter- 
' ritories, | to Tefair the power, and to diſplay the 
pomp of ro Vale. This ſyſtem. of government is 
more fayorable to the extenſion than to the per- 
manence "of empire. hs The different wembers of 


this unwieldy body were 0 feebly connected with 


each other, that to ſecure their E ſubmiſſion 


1 P 


_ aſunder ;/revolut; 


their; Ne Wöen ide l e = ” 
immenſe maſs Was withdrawn, the different parts feli 


hiſtory, of the Eaſt, the warlike ſceptre of Ninus and 


Semiramis was wreſted from the effeminate hands of . 


Sardanapulus. In the year ſeven hundred and 


1 forty-lix before Chriſt, the, provincial governors of+ 


f 5 = r as the, on of Cambyſes . the tribu tary 
| honorable deſcent from Mandana 10 daughter 


Babylonia and Media, diſdaining to receive orders 
from this enervated ſhadow of their ancient lords, 

: rejected his contemprible. authority, and eſtabliſhed 
two new dynaſties, Which, having governed Aſia 


two centuries, wares again reunited, dy: "A for- 


| 5 tunate valor of Cyrus. 


This extraordinary KA 9 60 EY ahe Perſian, 
let on the ruins of the Medes and Babylonians, ” 
mince of | 


erlia:. On the mother's fide.he derived a more 


Hand ae ” 
ul monarchy. 
name of 


Aﬀtyages, the ſupreme. lord of 1 Med 
kingdoms of he rate” The po 285 
erected by Cyrus was diſtingui ed by th 


His native province, as the preceding. empires had 


been denominated after che provinces their 


1 reſpective conquerors, although all of them, com- | 


Deforip- 
tion of 5 
Perſia, 


prehendiag the ſame nations, were -bounded by. 


nearly the ſame limits, Cyrus alone eee 
bly empire to the Grecian fes, "ol 
- The territory of Perfia, to the name . which. 
we allude, is fituated on the ſouthern frontiers of 
3 and e to * Nee e The 


were no Jels pid than ire 
— quent and by coe of thoſe events familiar in the. 


_ and'wdlkeultivated invention; it-is-notcimpatſible 


ORT O 'GRRECE e „ 
untai 0 Ca mas im- © : 
proper for 5 formerly, eee . | 
boldcand-haddyr race of men. IP - 
the effeminacy of the Aſiatic plains, required : 
the diracting genius of a commander to con? 
= n to wat e AI Sorts eh a, compuandep 8 1 
15 „ virtues and abjlitigh; by: 5 15 + 
the manners and olimate of the Eaſt „ entended 3 
the name aud conqueſts of Petſia from the Tigra 
po the Indus; and from the Cafpian: Sea tons 
Ocean; a name Which, alter the revolution of fa — 
many ages 40d ee retaintd:, that 
 Ipacious region of the earth. 5 Balea 28 N 5 1 ; 
As it is natural to account, 1 extiaordifiary - The early - 
cauſes; ſor exthordinary events; hierians, havd inftivu- 
aferibed inſtitutions and cuſtoms c to the Ferffand det of —- 
wi wy of rendering them the maſters of the try embel. 3 
World: The philoſophical Nenophoa, embellſhing innen > | 


ancient 


Aude een e the moſt acht hiſtorians, 
a NJ mired , and the moſt admirable, branches of Gre» | he 
7 Pran bas beſtowed them with top laviſh 

a genereſity on the founders of a nation; ho be 
came the unrelenting enemies of his oountry. But⸗ 
notwithſtanding all che refinements of his inge nige 


_ to ſee througli the labored attiſioe of tlie diſguiſex 
aud, as truth any is conſiſtent; We may. diſeeraͤ 
very material contradictions in the. only remaminęg 

accounts:ofithe- ancient manners of in Bae 52. 
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” bis 1 "fry e wor in as 0 
manage che borſe; to ſhoot with the bow, and to 
ſpeak truth. Let it is neceſſary to obſerve 5 | 
i firſt of tho mars how 8 
muſt have ——— .U— 
in the time of Cyrus. The craggy mountains 
which they inhabited were unfavorabie to the rear- 
2 e and che e their-circum= | 
Real cauſes ſtances: was ill adapi 


ee ee eee oh: Ufer Aber reibe: dhe 
geur. Scythians fought on horſeback, the Perſiag armies 


| were compoſed chiefly of infantry: And when it is 
- ++. +7 - confidered, that the. Grecians under Alexander, the 
nmr ERKNomans under the republic as well as the northern 
barbarians who over-ran and ſubdued the countries 
5 22 of the eaſt and weſt, became maſters of the wor 
chiefly through the firm intrepidity of their in- 
fantry, there is reaſon to aſſign, as the main cauſe 
of the Perſian conqueſts, not their acquaiutance 
with horſemanſhip, but rather their ignorance of 
that art, which obliged them to employ the deter- 
mind valor of ſoot · ſoldiers againſt the deſultory 
aſſaults of horſemen- The Perſians were com- 
mon armed with ſwords and lances , inſtead of 
bos and darts, the uſual weapons of the people of 
Aſia . This diſtinction was occaſioned by their 
| _ want-of:icawdlry.” While their neighbours; ane | 
| Heli W 5 the mettle and ſwiftneſs of their ſteeds, em- 
Ki yed. the harmleſs efforts of diſtant hoſtility , the 
fans 6-2 hand to wo; * man buck] ing 
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Pradtiſiag ſuch a ſuperior! yl ef e War, under c ' "Ma * 
conduct of an *accon p 


| pliſhed general, they ſhould - 
ever meet with a defeat; ; and indeed Cyrus always e 
proved vicdorious over the — nations ” _ * ; 
Aſia; nor Was the career of his triumph ii nt e 
_ ed, till conten err upt- 


* % 


— 

2. 
5 WF 
7 1 

* 


fury; be loſk ut once! his arwy and Ph 
HR” N 8 279 "194 Fx 5 9 „ 
ons; this fatal reverſe of for! - The reign 
in the courſe of thirty years /- * 555 
to act a —— bra on t e oh ge. of the — 2. 
world, Which long rg the marks; and will 2. 
alwyays preſerve thermemory of dale e lan f 
the firſt cee e Eri ne, the territories of © 
Armenia and Chaldea ; which had openly-revolted 
againſt eſtabliſhed ben re, If ye believe Reno · 
Phon, Cyrus Was ſent” againſt theſe rebellious 
countries as the lieutenant of his grandfather Aﬀy< 
ages, Who from his palace in Ecbatan diffuſec 
bis ſovereign mandates over many provinces -. - 
Upper Aſia. The relation of Herodotus "males: 1 
Probable, that Cyrus had befofe this times a. 
ſumed the government of Media, "over Which the | 
eruelty, injuſtice; and ſuperſtitious fears of Aſty⸗ 
ages, rendered him unworthy to reign, even in 
the opinion of his moſt truſty ſubjects. 
#2134 In the/ Hinbry of Cyrus, the lain relaklan ef Hethdotes 18 to” 
n W 
e e eee 
. 5 ar N ad) 10 Idhowoq -. 
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ing againſt the batbarous Seythiansy ,, 
| wing 1 arms and diſcipline to heir 


mon” 


* 
0 
* 


mw * Js of as ms ha narcative., it was — to 
Which eech chat the Perſian ſucceſs in Armenia, a pro. 
craus Vine ſituate ſo near to the Lydian dominions, 
"i | Hhowld alerm the fears of Crezfus,, and determine 
A. C. bs. that prince eo xeſiſt the;encroachments of a power 
Which endangered the permanence of bis own, In 
taking this reſolution, which might probably be 
attended with the moſt important conſequences, he | 
wuas defirous to learn the will of heaven ci 
e iſſue of the war. The principal melt which 
-- + he'confillted were thoſe of Branchis in Iodia z 
ny 12 in Libya, and io; apt ior” ee 


* «te 


Crates... — theſe! reſpected ſhrines, the oracle of Del; 


— Phi rhaintained its: aſrendant yr as the moſt faitbſut 
of Delphi, interpreter of fats. Oreſus was: ſully perſuaded 
5955 its veraeity ; and deſirous gentrouſly- ti Cori. 
pPenſate for the ttaublè which he had already given, 
and ſtihi meant to Bver tbe prieſts af AO ' . 
morifleed three thouſand) oben to the-god,cand 
adorhed his fhrine Wüh dedicatidns i aqually va · 
Inable for the workmanſhip and for theorhaterials; 
Preeious veſſels of ſilver e wers of iron beautifully 
ilaid and ;:endmelled various ortaments of pure 
. gold particblathy a golden lion weighing tan ta? 
—  lecits and 3 female figure; three eubits; ot naa 
five fett high. In retorn for: theſs:/ magnificent 
_picſents, the oracle, in ambiguous language + Hate 
tered Creſus with abtainivg an eaſy victory over 
bis enemies, and v enjoying à long life and 
1 * rolperotis "reigtr The Sock ae the' ſame time 
ehjoined him to cbntraäck an alliance With —Y 
powerful of the Grecian Kates. 


a 


4 


\ 


| their unſortunste rivals. of Meſſené, To the, L= 
dian ambaſſadors . therefore, the Spartan republic, * 
appeared to be pointed out by the oracle, - |. 


+4 eV: t 4 v7: 1 
Apollo, . 


ence to the ovly, condition — on His pa; 


ſor the accompliſhment. of his aſpiring 3 
Not deeming bimſelf/ſufficiently acquainted: With 
the affairs of Greece, to R no. What Ila 
| republic was meant by the — he — 
keula ünquirg. ol thoſe. beſt, informed concerning 
en and e that among 
al — Greeian: confaderacy, the 
| Athenians and -Lacedzemonian deere alt enenieg 
to the pre · eminence. n order to learn 1 
theſe wma aig Ter 1 of moſt 


8 foot if 
; Athenians „aten having been — 1 
terhal diſſenſions, 6 
tyrant Pif 


band, — anciently the ——— of all 


the Grecian, communities, had enjoyed 3 
peace and foreign proſperity, ever ſince; they had 
adopted the wiſe inſtitutions of Lycurgus. Aster 
chat memotable period, they had nenn . 
Auered che Wwarlike Argives, tr 
Hardy Arcadiaus, and, notwichſtanding wha aue 
ex ploits of Ariſtomenes, ſubdued and enflaved 


ance: with 


2 


a  nians. Us 


Olymp. 
Iviii. cr. 
A. . 54%. 


* 


| the . „ FO ide n | 
4 £3 | ſenate,,' but; as the importance of the'negociation K 
—= 12 required, to the general aſſembly: of the ee „ 
| 5 tap „ 


| . monians, to Whom they, in fes 
. ' be oben of their commiſſion: We are fone, 
E . O Lacedæmonians! by Crœſus, ing of the Ly 


8 45 many other nations, who being 
. ©, commanded by the oracle of Apollo to ſeek the 
ES triendſhip of the moſt powerful people of Greece; 
=: now ſummons you, who juſtly merit that epithet, 


to become his faithful allies; in obediente to the 
2 will of the god whoſe authority you acknowledge ” 
The Lacedzmoniants /pleaſed with the alliance 67 
. watlike king, and ſtill more with the fame of 
heir valor, readily” accepted che- propoſal.) To 
the. ric connexion? of an offenſive and deſen 
league, they joined the more reſpected ties of 4. 5 
ored hoſpitality: & ſew years before this tranſacs = 
tion, they had. ſent to purchaſe gold at Sardis; for 
making a ſtatue of Apollo. Crœſus had on chat 
occaſion gratuitouſſiy ſupplied their Want. Ne 
membering this generoſity, they ave 
| ambaſſadors; at their departure, as a ich) or 
their maſter, à veſſel” of braſs, containing three 1 
| hundred amphoras (above twelve hogtheads}; and. 
beautifully carvedon rene ww various _ = 
efamnds;: 5 Vein rl ³»—QA¹˙. e WAY 
a · Orc ſus; having thus happil y accomp EE, 
went bre. deſign! recommended by the oracle; l eager to 


Tpects. 


„ mot ent npom his intended expetlition“ Her tad: 
* 1 22 7 ent red _ alliance with Arnaſis, king of 


3 
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| —— of Europe. The newly. raiſed power of 


Dyrus and the Perſians ſeemed: ne of e 


| ing ſuch a formidable confederaſ . 1 800 yh 


- Elevated with theſe flattering — of his own 
invincible; greatneſs, Crœſus waited-not:to attack 
the Perſian dominions until he had collected the 
ſtrength; of his allies- The ſanguine impetuoſity of 

his temper, unexperienced in adverſity, -unfor. 
tunateſy precipitated him into meafures no leſs 
Tuinous than daring. Attended only by the arms 

of Lydia, and a numerous band of mereenaries, 
whom his immenſe wealth enabled him at: any 
time to call into his ſervice, he marched towards 
the river Halys, and having croſſed, wich much 
difficulty, that deep and broad n entered the 
province of Cappadocia, which: formed the weſtern 
frontier of the Median dominions. That unfor- 
tunate country ſoon experienced all the calamities 
of invaſion. The Pterian plain, the Wet e, 
ful and the moſt fertile diſtrict of Cappadocia was 
laid waſte; the ports of the Euxine, as well as 
ſeveral inland cities, were plundered; and the 4 in⸗ 


offenſive inhabitants were either put to th a 


or dragged into captivity. Encouraged by the 
unreſiſting ſoftneſs: of the natives of thoſe parts, 
Crœſus was eager” to puſh forwards z and if C 


; did not (previouſly meet him in the field, he: had 


determined to proceed in triumph to the moun- 
tains of Perſia. Againſt this dangerous Selen e 
he Was in vain exhorted by a Lydian, named 
1 Landanis, 8. Wh > when: HOT his e * * 


e e 
the Perfian | 


; > 26 * * 


territories. 
Ohymp. 
Iviii. 1. 
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| Ts defented | 
dy Cyrus 
in Cappa- 
| Gocia, 


THE HISTORY OF GRERC en 


1 all the pride and caprices of deſpotic power , 2 

to men diſtinguiſhed" by the gifts of nature or edu- 

cation. You are preparing, C O king, to _— 
ſt a people Who lead a laborious and a mi 


Again : 
able life; whoſe daily ſubſiſtence is often denied ; 
' them, and is always ſcanty and precarious; who 


drink only water, and who are clothed with the 
ſkins of wild beaſts. What can the Lydians gain 


by the conqueſt of Perſia; they. who enjoy all the 
advantages of which che Perfians- are deſtitute ? 
For my part, I deem it a bleſſing of the gods, that 
they have not excited the watlike poverty of theſe 


miſerable barbarians to invade and plunder the 


ef Creefus, who confounding the dictates of expe- 


_ rienced | wiſdom with the mean ſuggeſtions | of | 


puſillanimity , diſmiſſed the” counſellor” | " h 
3 352 FEI 


date 3 thin approath. of Dis; who! was 5 
not of a temper to permit his dominions to be ra. 


vaged with impunity, afforded the Lydian king an 


opportunity of bringing che war to a more ſpeedy 


iſſue, than by his intended expedition into Perfia. 


The army of Cyrus gradually augmented on his = 


| march; the | tributary princes | cheerfully ' contri. 
buting with their 1 ſtrength towards the af. 


ſiſtance of a maſter whoſe valor and generoſity | 
RR aan mares how: deans arms! e 


vs Nerdd0t; 1.'Þ tux, . 


9 


lared * wick chat frecdoin! Wbich che 
princes of the Eaſt have in every age permitted; | 


_ lukurious wealth of Lydia. The moderation 'of 
this advice was rejected by the fatal preſumption 


this FEAR of. hietabacs, eee 1 GHz * 


grandeur of his throne. Such was the rapidity: of 

is movement, eſpecially after being informed of 
the deſtructive ravages” of the enemy in Coppa. 
docia, that he arrived from the ſhores of che 
Oaſpian to thoſe of the Euxine Sea; before: the 
army of Crcſus had provided the neceſlaries for 
their journey. That prince, When apprized of the 
nsighbouthoad Mt: the Perfians,. encamped on he 
Pterian plain; Cyrus likewiſe encamped at no 
great diſtanoe; frequent ſkirmiſhes: happened be- 
. light troops; and at length a: — - 


ment was fought: with equal fury and peil. 
ſeverance, ind only terminated by the darkneſs of 
night. The loſs on both fides: hindered: a, renewal 
of the battle. The numbers, as Well ab | che 
courage of the Perſians, much exceeded the ex- 
pectation of Orœſus. As they diſcovered not any 
intention to haraſs his retreat; he determined to 
move back towards Sardis, to ſpend the winter in 
che amuſements of his palace, and after fummon- | 
ing his numerous allies to his ſtandard, to take 
the field early in the ſpring, with ſuch an ingreaſe 
of A u as nnd ſufficient to. A. ba 40h 
— Gans. 1 
But how 1 „ 1 
| gilanee of Cyrus. That experienced leader allow- 
ed the enemy to: retire without mole tion; care. 
Aully informing himſelf of every ſtep they 
e aud 0 ee * e YT, ſeemed | 
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dent con- 
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Cyrus. 
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| ſeemed the proper time for Cyrus to 


banded the foreign mercenaries, who compoſed 
the moſt numerous diviſion of his army. It then 


L i, his Per. 
Gans in motion; and ſuch. was his celerity , that he 


brought the firſt news of his own arrival in the 


plain of Sardis. Crcſus, - whih 
Well have been ſhaken by the 1 imminence of this 
5 unforeſeen danger, was not wanting , on the preſent 


5 fame, JAE the luſtre of the Lydian 


Der 
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firmneſs might 


occaſion, to the duties Which he owed to his own 


throne. 
Though his mercenaries were diſbanded, his own 


ow Who ſerved him from attachment, who 
had been long accuſtomed to victory, fa who _ 
Were animated with a high ſenſe of national ho- 
nor, burned with a deſire of enjoying an oppor - 


tutity to check the: daring inſplence of the in- 


vaders. Orceſus iodulged and encouraged this 
generous ardor. The Lydians, in that age, 
fought on hoffeback, armed with long ſpears; the 
ſtrength of the Perſians conſiſted in infantry. They | 


were ſo little accuſtomed: to the uſe; of horſes, that 


camels were almoſt the only animals which hs | 

employed as beaſts of burden. This circumſtance 

a . e to a Mede, by name Harpagus, a ſtra- 
3 tagem, which, being communicated to Cyrus, 


1 imm. 1 . ith eee by, we. 


a 2 k 
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17 e ar ue ante. He came "his. own eme, 


» ede“ 


: 3 * , q 
: 5 : | riace. 
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Be 4 to pur Patien ly ee 1 
. opportunity of . 7 1 he. waited. until 


Ctceſus had re- entered Bis capital, and „ 


83 n, ets Ee SS 


hind the line; and placed at a due. diſiance. - The: . 


lowed the ſtandard of Cyrus), formed che rear A + 3 
che army. As the troops on both ſides approached, 
to join battle, the Lydian cavalty, terriſed Ab. 


E een to che hape and, kel of 15 = 1 X 4 
_ camels, adviſed the Perſian army to be drawn udp 


in the following order: All the camels, which had}. 
been employed to cariy' baggage and provitiens. | | 5 


Vere collected into one body, arranged in long: 


line, fronting the Lydian cavalry: The, Foote fol. > 5 hu 
diers of the Perſians were poſted immediately bes. 


tt ior. 


Median horſe {for a few. ſquadrons of.theſe: fal 


5 the e 


ip the. unuſual appearance of, the camels, mounted of ad. 


with men in arms, were thtown into aer enen 


turning their heads, endeavoured to eſcape from 


the field. Crœſus, Who perceived; the confulion;'- 


uncommon bravery to attack the enemy on foot.” 
Their courage deſerved a better fate; but unac- Creeſus 


2 / Fi 


chen practiſed by the moſt warlike nations. 1 — 


vas ready to“ deſpair of his fortune; but“ the 5 5 


Lydians, abandoning their horſes, prepared with”. 


vis 


to this mode. of, fighting, tn dim 


ſelf up in 


| repelled by the experienead that city, 


valor of the Perſian infantry, and obliged to take nd craves 


aſſiſtan ce 


rege ha thin th 2e fortified ſtrength of Sardis, where: from his 


they imagined. themſelves ſedure. The walls oh. Spartan 
that city bid defiance to the rude art of attack; as 9 


me pe n. en it, the Lydians were 
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ions r ſeveral hears ;: and 
_ there was reaſon to expect, that in a ſew months, 
aud even weeks, they would receive ſuch aſſiſtance | 
tom Egypt, Babylonia, and Greece (to reps 
countries they had already ſent ambaſſadors: * * 
would oblige the Perſians to raiſe the ſiege 


Ls 


8 Wn The Lydian miniſters [diſpatched into Dre. 
Sparta at 


with. great ſy mpathy* from the Spartans. That 


people Were particularly obſervant of the faith of 


treaties; aud while they puniſhed their enemies 
With unhexampled: ſeverity, they behaved with ge- 
gereus empalfion towards thoſe whom they had 


beepted for allies. The: benevolent prin- 
eiples of their nature were actually warmed: and 
elevated by the triumph of a ſucceſsful expegition 
agaiuſt che moſt formidable of their domeſtic foes. 
They had maintained a long and bloody war with 
the Argives, for the ſmall, but valuable diſtrict of 
Thyrea, lyjng on the apliem of the rival ſtates. 
The Spartans at length obtained poſſeſſion of it; 
but the Argives advanced with an army mort 
powerful than any that they had ever led into the 
Held” in order to make good their ancient pre- 
tenſions. The wars of the Grecks were not mary 
undertaken from the dictates of intereſt and ambi- 
tion, but conſidered: as trials of kill, and conteſts 
of honor. When a: conference, therefore, was 
_ Propoſed, we lenow not by which of the parties, it 
Was agreed, in order to prevent a greater effuſion 
of blood, chat three Spaces combatants | on che 
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ſhould determine, by the ſagcels,. at anal I 
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Argive and Spartan citizens, wha: felt, ne „ 

| publican ſenſibility for tha. intereſt» of their gem 
munities, 60vld not have remained „ 

of the battle. The ane arte MEE an Thite vio. 


pre- eminence of their reſpeiſti de republies ee 
hundred champions being ſelected: o this\purpols - 
from either army, it ſeemed acer ve nd the . 

remainder ok; both: nations 
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the diſputed title to Thyrgg,iae well as the warlike 


ſhould ves 


tate ſpeRarors 
obſtinate valor, of which:there- aft few examples 
of the day had been committed-to'his/fingle ſpeots 


and each Was eager to ſacrifice his/bwn: lite to e 


preſervation of his country's; fame. 


_ . combatants-{upvive 
tan Othryaies.': The - Atgives ;'-eitheriothr 
negle& or pityz ſpared. the life. of their date 


rous ſentiments were fully proved ben iſſue * 


the battle. At the approath of night; only thren 


„O Argives, and thaiSpar 


ponent,” and returned home with the melancholy 


tidings of their bloody. victory, -Othryddes fill 


kept the field, collecting the poi; andcartytog © 
into his on camp the ärits 6f the ent 1 
he erected into the uſual trophy of, 5 85 67 
Next day the "two. armies, esehltiag A en 
proportion of the citizens. capable of bearing arms, 


arrived at. the ſcene of, action, The farpriſe. of 


the Argives is not to be expreſlad , When they a 


the appearance of the „ 
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tories over 
the At: 


in, hiſtory, | Each-ſoldiet-behaved'as if the ſugeed men 
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1 | ſeemingly wih möre reaſon, the 
zartans maintained that this honbr belonged to 
Jihad es/'* Frôm Werbal altercation; barried on 

warmth Which the importance of the 
diſpute naturally inſpired, they made an eaſy tranſi- 


5 


tion to hcts of violence The conflict Was long, 
| fieree, :and bltoddy ;"but'the ſuperior diſcipline of 


#fibally» ptevailed:: The Argives lamented 
cheir defeat; as the greateſt calamity that had ever 
befallen them. Thevinwart feelings of their hearts 
. N by: ext er ral eee | 


Had Alete adotdets thei long hair „to ere f 
the gracefulneſs of mauly beauty, and to render 
| their appearance more terrible to their enemies. 
But in remembrante of this diſaſter, they ſhaved 


cheir heads deprived the Argive women of their 


terxment e Achines 


lden ornaments; and bound themſelves by + 
ad ful . bee oh more to aſſume their 
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inen, At foneralgs, the Greeks ent off their hair,, to be e n 


Thu "oY; ae. e 
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e. funeral pile with, the bodies of their friends, . 
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ue Lum ihe fart” coquette 


"Zea amravwls. mvp Yonder. eenenegere N n 
' nv go Emepxceny Forojew Tees malen. © its | 
th i Grelle or . Helen is blamed for ſparing ter locks , 
| eat off only dne ends, 144 She is, „ lay "Electra, & 3 0 | 
4s! et“ Tylas, speaking of 4 great 


„ 
1 


national. qalamicf, dps niciaphoricdlly, * It becomes Greece to sure 
| 5 . ac «OVEN by! The, Argives, ag a. community; 


epi e 
Par t the gener 
Fig a0 Spee vip nent Sehen 
_ dred' brave mei, hn rm pn Ws -- 
facrificetd his dw life to the: manes-ofihis Wa wo. 
3 Such wee the tir cumſtam rf ee „ 
onlancrepiublii hen we 1 1 

offerity demeter e FF 
ned, bycontraft;> che. mol cond! 6 
ev) props ob. 3 bei ed js they Tearped 
in his cup 4 5 1 . 
— oe 5 5 Ae termine 2 
tual relief 3 an 2 | 
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e the immediate confequences of a defeat were ſer- 
3 vitude or death; wwe: habe reaſon to believe that the 


I. 2. 


14. e. 1. Greeks would mae a reſolute and bloody defence. 


Rh 1 


Thpis indeed ſufficiently appears, by the evidence 


, 1 84 of a flew ſcattered facts: preſerved in hiſtory. The 
08 255 fuſt place which Harpagus attacketl Was the, cele- 
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Bo [brazed; capital of: the Phocxgns; the moſt northern 
& Sol Jenis, Tbe inhabitants 5s already men- 
5 vate famous for their long and ſucceſsful 
pauigations, in theccoutſe ab h they had often 
" viſited the coaſts. of Spain, the: Meuico and Peru 
ol the ancient world. Ds W 2 Do 


. + one (es Peg abt an dec he. 


ee Such ] however, was their love 
1 and their dread of ſeeitig in their ſtreets 


Fo, 


Bp prac 9h: a abcr! that e bur fel on . _” 


7 Ng jo 2 5 Harpas 85 Og —4 5 
ee In all Fee the ey had e taken 
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0 improve and to embelliſh Ihe: make 


CE fs EP that. ſhort interval, their ſhips, Were pee 
| yareds their money and goods put dn board, their 


wives and families embaiked, and the whole.coms | 25 


gary 1 _ Wb: 9 * 5 — 


munity Was floating on the Waves, when the Per 15 OT 


| Gans arrived) ©0:4ake  polleſſion, of dete dwek 
T hogs. and empty Walls. The advantageous Altus | 


tion of Phocxa, and the pains, which had bern taken 1 . 


his reſolus i e | . 


tion appear the more extraordigaty; it any ching, 1 5 


at leaſt, gan add to the wonder, that a" Whole 
1 Nate Gould, unanimouſly. abandon, their. temples, 
their altars, and. what in ancient times ſeemed not 


leis ſacred, che tombs, .of their anceſtors; thould 
| totally diveſt themſelves of every e to a copatry 9 55 
| they bad been accuſtomed to. call. their 


Ho own; and Fog Gail with) their Wives agd children, 
5 ignorant. whither, to.dirett their cos of 1 8 

gn friendly Pott they t 8 P tion, o 

. repoſe. r 

l Tbe Pho 
hundred tail, made for the ile.of .C hiog, which, of 


„ 


all the Ionic ſettlements ſeemed moſt ſecuxe againſt | 


wle Persian arms, Having, arrived there „th 
=. endeavoured; to purchaſe from the Chians, the £ 
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0 Oenuſſian Iſlands; But the Chians, jealous of their ; 
commerce, and knowing the, advents ous 155 of | 


the fugitives denied theif requeſt, . 1 
lame 


cCans, thus [ag 1 8 71 by men 0 
1a and che Mee a 
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6 $48 EO voyage, For th iſle of ms; or 
Vi. Oorſien, where , about twenty years before, they 
| Rad formed a ſmall! eſtabhiſhment. As they coaſted; 
in the night, along the ſolitary ſhore of their an- 
dient eity; a few ſhips; "manned with enterpriſing 
cc6.Ve ws, landed in the harbour dachte the Perſian 
44+. garriſon; and put every wan to the ſword. After 
__ applauding "es memorable act of revenge, 'the 
whole pail tranſported with fury againſtthe Per- 
I bound themſelves by mutual oaths never to 
”_ __ ., returti to Phocza, until à burning ball of iron, 
T which they threw inte the ſea, ſhould again emerge 
Fate? | Unextingwiſhed”' *. Vet ſuch js the powerful at- 
2 tachment of men ts their ancient habitations, chat 
in a fe Hours, more than one half of the fleet, un- 
able to refiſt the alluring proſpect of their native 
ſhore, diſregarded their oaths, and ſailed for the well- 
known harbour. The HefttuRion! of the Peirfan 
4 Vartiſon removed the only obſtacle in the way of im- 
> m8 poſſeſſion; and the blame of this maſſacre 
3 wi ht be chrorſe on their countrymen who fled, 
3» Pie thoſe who N t6 Phocra might prove 
1 edily fobmitting" to 'every. 
"Barder! impoſed” bit 222 Meatiwhile; the beſt 
og” and braveſt portion of the Photæan republic ar. : 
mibed with faſety at che ifland of Corfica;' Where, 


5 chen fob nt adventures, not being immediately 
= "connected wWieb our prefent ſubjeck; will merit 
A attention in another Part of this hiſtory 7 

. The . Ile Phocæans were not the ob y people 
ns ! 


. Aſiatic Greece who deſerted their country, rather 
; =p | 5 + „ r Netsder. 1 1. 1 0. ndr. | lein, Nis." 501 H . 1 
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had not yet been ſoſtened into cowardice by the 
effeminate muſe of Anacreon. They followed the 


generous example which the inhabitants of Phocza * 


had ſet; ſorſook a city in Which they could no 


op longer remain free, and ſought refuge in Abdera, 5 £ 
an ancient, colony of Clazomene, on the coaſt'of _ 


Thrace, and near the mouth of the! river Neſſus 7. 


The city of Clazomené, now mentioned; was built 
on the continent; but on che preſent occaſion, the 


inhabitants, to avid- ſlavery, ſettled in eight ſmall 


to procure by art. They occupied the 4 
of the Carian peninſula; and: their city bei 


ed to the continent by an iſthmus of only alk a A : 


7 mile broad, they attempted, by means of a diteh, 
to detach themſelves. entirely 


| inhabited the ſouthern ſhore of the Tonic-peninſula, | 


from the main Ahd. 


n 


ober. 


Mears 


of the 


Clazome» - 
Hands,” at a little diſtance from the ' ſhore, on 


| "which they founded a new city, the model bf that 
of Venice. The advantage which the Clazome- 
nians enjoyed by nature, the Cnidians endeavoured 


1 this could be effeed; they might deſpiſe be 


power of their enemies, who not having as yet 


| Tubdued the Phœnicians, poſſeſſed not any uw tt! 
force ſufficient to conquer the Grecian iſles. But . 
the approach of the Perſians, and ſtill more their 1 


own ſuperſtitious fears, interrupted. this uſeful 
undertaking; and the city of Cnidus, as Well as 


All” N on the Abatic bed 5 alone | 
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| Gyens be. Wnile the arms ol . were 21 foo 5 


* cefofut on the weſtcrn- ſhore, thoſe of Cyrus ac- 


_ — byloy. 


 Olymp. quired ſtill greater Slory in che central parts of 


e 


. 2 „% Aa. With amazing rapidity his victorious 
troops over - ran the rich countries between the 
1 3 and the Tigris. Every thing gave 
_ way; before their valor and their fortune. The 


"IA mk 5 1 city of Babylon alone,; the ancient and proud capi- 


 -tal of the Aſſyrian empire, oppoſed its lofty 8 8 


| Impenctrable Walls to the ambition of the con- 
queror. When all the countries round were re- 
duced into obedience, it wigh#ſeem/abſurd in the 
_ Jababitants of one place to think of reſiſting the 
'Perfian arms. But when we conſider the fingular 


ME 
* 2 
a vo; 


other citizens, was no more than proper firmneſs 
in the Babylonians. Their capital, which was ce- 
lebrated for its magnificence, wealth, and magni- 
tude; when notbing deſerving! the name of capital 
exiſted elſe where in the world, was ſituate in a ſpa- 
cious plain, ſurrounded on all ſides by broad and 
tapid rivers. The outward wall was of a firm 
quadrangulat form, three hundred feet high, ſeventy· 
[five broad, extending ſixty miles in circumference, 
 andfurrounded by a _ ditch, Sana 1 8 


80 th ##5 6 


x 1 


1 


P hd „ Konophon's betete. and Herodotus, contain the materials 


0 the reign of Fyrus, as far as it is connected with the hiſtory of 
- Greece. It is foreign to the. ſubject of the ON IR . , 
_ whe nee between theſe authors, 


9 5 


3 reſources of this place, we ſhall perceive, that = ; 
- deſign which would have been obſtinate folly in any 


by ancient Writers. | 
efforts of the Perſians proved fruitleſs, until ſtrengtin 
Was een * Rratagems: n een 1 


of hs hoe. RW rainy No wall 4, ee * 
yramids of Egypt can alone ſe 


dimenſions; and beſides both 


p erve to convincde 
modern incredulity; was another of almoſt equal 5 
theſe general Fara -. 

cations, each diviſion of the city had its appro» - 
priated mounds and deſences. It is unneceſſary ito. © 
delcribe the towers, temples; and gardens, Whien 
by cheir ſingular greatneſs evidently announced = 
_ ſeat of a mighty empire. Theſe: magnificent mw 


numents -tended!, indeed, to adorn ;' but; others . 


| leſs. ſplendid, ſerved to defend Babyf 


| Belthazar, whoſe deſpotiſm, injuſtice, and impietyz 


1 fac : Theſe e 
were magazines of corn and proviſions,” capable " 
| maintaining the inhabitants for twenty years; and PEO 
arxſenals, which ſapplied with/arms:ſuch a number 
of fighting men as ſeemed equal to the conqueſt 
or defence of a powerful monarchy. It Was to be 
expected that Babylon would exert its utmoſt 
ſtrength, being ben ee by Labynetus, K 


: exceeded even the crimes: of his jather Nebuchad - 5 


near, and leſt him no ro 


than when he firſt approached its walls. The 
cvents of this wemorable ſiege are not related 
V Je only know, * that the 


* Herodot. 1 * 6. quis « or oy. 1 1 1 ee 0007. nt Capes 
„ . 8 2 8 8 


* 5 


to expect forgiveneſs __ 

7 from the clemency of Cyrus. VVV 1 5 * „ 

Duriog two years Cyrus blocked Ade city, 7 
without attaining any nearer proſpect of ſſucceſs 


4 


6) 


4 THE HISTORY © OF: GR 


8 H AP, a. by a deep channel, the 8 walls of i 
* Babylon, and iſſuing forth from the oppoſite ſide; 


almoſt equally biſected the city. Of this'circum- 
ſtance Cyrus availed himſelf to bec 


ome maſter of 
the place. He employed his numerous army in 
digging a profound cavern adjacent to the lofty 
mound which confined the courſe of the river. 


This: work. being completed, he- patiently waited 
an opportunity for cutting the mound, and thus 


turning the waters of the Euphrates into the pre- 


pared cavern; ſince if this could be done without 
being perceived by the enemy, his troops, ſtationed 
at the two paſſages of the Euphrates, in and out of 


the city, might enter Babylon by the channel which 


tze river had abandoned. This deſign was hap- 
Pily executed, When the Red pie Who hae 
long deſpiſed tho! impotent efforts of the beſiegers, 
were employed in celebrating a feſtival with every 
_. Eircumſtance, of the moſt licentious ſecurity. The 
mound of the Euphrates being divided, the higheſt 
Waters deſerted their channel, the river became 
fordable, and the troops 
the Babylonians been ſunk in riot and debauchery, 


of Cyrus, who, had not 


might have been confined between the walls, and 
overwhelmed by darts from the battlements, made 


. their entrance unperceived into the place; cut to 


Pieces the unarmed inbabitants; and having puniſh- 
ed an impious king and his voluptuous courtiers, 


took poſſeſſion of the qr rad 0 city * 


55 bee world? * e f d Potts 11 
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maſter of thoſe valuable countries around the OY 
and Euphrates, which, from time immemorial; 


had been the ſeat of defpotife! and luxury, A | 
and wickedneſs. The active ambition of this great 0 


Prince was adopted by the emulation of his imme: 
diate ſucceſſors. His ſon" Cambyſes received the 


| ſubmiſſion of Tyre and Cyprus, and effected the 


important conqueſt of Egypt, in the conſequences | 
: 2 which the Greek colonies in that country, and 


on the adjoining coaſt of Africa, were involved. | 


Ila the eighth century before the Chriſtian *tra\ 
a adventurous colonies in Ionia and Caria had; 
amidſt other commercial, or rather Piratical expe ; 
* undertaken a voyage to Egypt. Their 
| brazen armor, their courage, and their activity, 


were beheld with amazement and terror by the 
Egyptians „then divided by faction, and torn by | 


| tenders: to the | throne ,' eng gaged the Greets: in 
bis ſervice. 


he became maſter of Egypt. 


tion. Pſammetichus, one of the man 


Through their valor and diſcipline 


promiſes prevailed on them to ſettle in that country. 


Ty They upheld the throne of his ſucceſſors, until ” 
Apries, the fourth in deſcent from Pfammetichus 
having een an unfortunate expedition 3 15 


the Greek colony of 


;yrene, was dethroned 


1 Aras; the contemporary and ally of Crœſus 
Amaſis rivalled the Lydian prince, in his ant 
; ciality or the 63 and manners of the Orc 


les Nis 4. N. e. eli, et G e 
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1 This #3 er event ne © us 


His rewards and gy 


Flammeti- 
chus raiſed 
to the 
throne of 


Egypt by 


Greek 
rates, 


Are em- 


ployed as 


the body. 
guard of 


"his facce® 
' for Amaſis. 


1 
5 — * 


+» Jgingtheſontofollow.the profeſſion of his father, 


FOR. 


| 1 faſhion of their reſpective countries ig 
" Eambyſes This able prince was ſucceeded by his! bon Pſa 


Egypt. 


|  Olymp, of Perſia. * While Camby ſes made preparations 
= for invading Egypt, Pſammenitus.+imprudently 
excited the reſentment of Phanes a Halicarnaſ-. 
ſean by birth, and an officer of nen authority in 


dl. 3. - 5 
4. C. 525. 


7 3 
* { LI $3 HE.) 


3 5 the Grecian guards... Pbanes . dexterouſly 


R f no Herodot. 1. ii. we an. me le SPE Eats Herodot, * 1. 0 in; eto. 
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5 u x p. Ho! raiſed a 8 chisi 8 of his jr” 
vim, bed. The Greeks Who had ſerved his predeceſſors 
And who, in conſequence of the Egyptian law, ob- 


now amounted to near thirty thouſand, he femoved 
tdi Memphis, his capital, and employed them ass 
maus body: guard. He encouraged the correſpond: 
„ heb this colony with the mother - country ; os 
bvited new inhabitants from Greece into Egypt; 
3 promoted the commercial intercourſe between the 
Ec £ two nations; and aſſigned to the Greek merchants 
for their. reſidence the town and diſtrict of Nau—- 
FTratis, on the Nile, where they enjoyed the free 
eceuereiſe of their religious proceſſions and ſolem- 
nmities, and where the induſtry of the little iſland of 
sina in Europe, and the opulence of ſeveral 
JBSGBreek cities in Aſia, erected r roi — 
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. conquers ea; 5 ſoon after Cambyſes mounted the throne 5 


effected his eſcape from Egypt, offered his ſervices 
to Cambyſes, who by this time had: collected the _ 
"Grecian and Phœnician fleets: This armament, 
© "however, ſeemed unequal to the conqueſt of Egypt; 
And to conduct an army thither by land, was: an 


| n . diff ley, The main * 85 IY 
He adviſed Cambyſes to reh the friendſhip. of ö 5 


ſtacle was overcome by 


experience of Phanes, 


an Arabian chief, who agreed to tranſport on camels 


a ſufficient quantity of water ſor the uſe ofthe Per 


ſians in their paſſage through the deſert; Wibß 
the punctuality: peculiar to his nation, the Na, 
The Perſian army 
7 joined. the fleet before Peluſium; that place, re- 
 garded as the key of Egypt, ſurrendered. after 4 
| ſhort ſiege; Plammenitus was deſeated in a great 
battle; and the whole kingdom ſubmitted to a 


bian fulfilled his engagement. 


hau Shit conqueror * whom ee rendered 


hr wapable of pity or remorſe. : EY 
His cruel, ae a ee lad 1 be, 


7 haviour in Egypt alarmed the neighbouring Afri: 


cans, who ſought to avert the tempeſt from then 


| ſelves by ſpeedy offers of ſubmiſſion and tribute, 
This prudent meaſure was adopted even by the 


Greek inhabitants of Cyrenaica, who bad braved 
the united power of Egypt and Libya. The 


African Greeks were a colony of Thera, the moſt 


_ ſouthern: iſland' of the Ro, and ele a colony 
of the Lacedæmonians During the heroic 
ages, but it is uncertain at whan: preciſe æra, the 


adventurous iſlanders ſettled in that patt of the 
Sinus Syrticus, vhich derived its: name from the 


The Al. 
can Greeks 
pay tribute 
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to Cam- 


principal city, Cyrene, and which is now 2 n 
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European invaders. But the valor and diſcipline 


2 
4 


. 


of Greece, though they yet feared to encounter 


ttte power of Cambyſes, and the renown of Perſia, 
always triumphed over the numbers and the fero- 
-- city of Africa: nor did Cyrene become tributary 
t Egypt, till Egypt. itfelf had been ſubdued by a 
Brecian king, and the ſceptre of the Phataohs and 
f Seſoftris Yar” ye into bens hands of the Pro: 
5 e lemies * Ki | 
ans 


„„ Eumbytes 5 t te hive died by an Et 


_ mounts Wund from his own ſword. Darius: Hyſtaſpes, 
1 ec the third in ſucceſſion to the empire (for the hort 
Fe. - -+"-agg reign of the prieſt - Smerdis deſerves 'only to be 
ki, d, mentioned in the hiſtory of, the palace); poſſeſſed 8 
„ the political abilities, but reached not che magna- 
f VVV 8 4 5 app ; SF: EF TT ary ry 
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ren inks naturally preferved the regal form ok 
overnment. Under Battus, the third prince of 
chat name, their territory was well cultivated, and 
their cities populous and flouriſhing, ' Six cen. 
turies before the Chriſtian ra ; they receive a 
cConſiderable acceſſion of inbabieunts from the mo- 
ther - country. Emboldened' by this reinforcement; 
they attacked the neighbouring Libyans , and 
ſeized on their poſſeſſions. The injured craved | 
aſſiſtance from Apries king of Egypt A con. 
federacy was thus formed, in order to repreſs the 
incurſions”, and to chaſtiſe the audacity of the 


nimity, of Cyrus. His nies Was n ein TY 
and 1 avarice Rill- greater than his ambition; T 4 

diſcriminate the characters of the three firſt and _ 8 
moſt illuſtrious of their monarchs, the Perſians in ms 5 : 


_ the father, - Cambyſes the maſter or tyraut, au, 
Darius the broker, of the empire. The: 2 
e ee prince added the wealthy, but ubwap 

| bikes, Sie of India to his dominions. This 

1 important acquiſition , which cloſed che lang ſeties | 

of Perfiar conqueſts in Aſia was formed into we 

twentieth ſatrapy, or great diviſion, of the empire, 

The other military enterpriſes of this pringe {4s 
we ſhall ſoon have ocraſiom t relate) were les 

Lucceſsful! But his reign is chiefly] remarka 

as the ſuppoſed 27a at which ae ee jan 

_ givill polity- of the Perſians! regeiveds chat fore 
which they afterwards invariably retained, rar 1 
Veet it muſt be acknowledged that „ The ſup- | 
learning and ingenuity have failed in the arduokis 

_ "talk of aſcertainin {the age; and ſtill more of en- ater. 
4 doc _—_y of 'Zoroaſters” "At/what 
i Abele eriod he ved); he certainly did for the Per. 

ſians, What Homer and Hefſiod are aid 8 1 2:9 

eie for the Greeks . His theogony , as thi 


| \Greoks'wonld have called! it, Coated) in te ofthe „ . 


rravagant doctrine of the two principles;/in forge © 


2 | mera precepts and innumerable abſurd cerk- 


monies“ The magi, or prieſts”, who *ptobably - 
| derived ſome hare? f theiri ner from practiſing 
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che expreſſive language of che Eaft; 'fiyled Gn 190 e 


poſed age % © 
of Zoro- 8 
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i 


ics name; 3 3 by the ok 


ity: of the prophet, Though your good works, B- 


mays the Sadder ,-©-exoved the fands on che ſea - 
maren dr the Man of heaven, they will all be un · 
Profitable unleſs actepted by the prieſt, to whom 

Fou muſt pay tithes of all you poſſeſs, ol u,j 


: i | _ goods, of yout lands; und of your money. The 


5 


8 their prayers and: 


Prieſts are the teachers of religions they know. all - 

_ things; and delbver all men. W to the prieſts, 

the royal family, and particularly the reigning 

prigce, was the peculiar care of Zoroaſter- In 

5 cnifices, the Perſians Were not 

__ illowed to ſolicit indiwidually for themſelves the 
protection of heaven, but only for the great king, | 


Herodotus} not believing, like the Greeks ,/: the 


nature of the gods to reſenible that of men- On 
een "1: hy Aummits: fe che higheſt mountains they ſacri- 8 
nerd to the divinity: ; and Athen e 

heavens 1 they called God. 


le circle of the 


Ades, to the elewents, particularly fires) w 
they conſide 
powerful agent, of 
Horrowed, 


owe ver "dhe worſhip, of ſome other 


: 8 9 the. Athens nd Atabians 3 for 
ions, the Perſians, according 
. . were the moſt diſpoſed to adopt 


nis' 6f* thelt neighbours: They ſoon 
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